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NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION AS A WAR-MEASURE 


THE STORY OF PROHIBITION IN STATES DRY FOR AT LEAST A YEAR TOLD BY THEIR NEWSPAPERS 


NE PRIME MEASURE OF DEFENSE adopted by 
various belligerent nations since the earliest days of 
the war is control of the drink problem. The good 

results of this policy have been praised continuously in the 
press of these countries and are cited here by prohibition ad- 
vocates to explain the great strides of the “‘dry’’ movement in 
the United States during the past two years. A writer in the 
New York Sun quotes Mr. Lloyd George as giving utterance 
early last year to this statement: ‘‘We are fighting Germany, 
Austria, and Drink; and, as far as I can see, the greatest of these 
deadly foes is Drink. If we are to settle with German militarism 
we must first of all settle with Drink.’’ Besides the obvious point 
of seeking to restrain the use of intoxicants for the improvement 
of national efficiency, as the Seattle Post-Intelligencer notes, con- 
trol of aleohol is needed because it is a war-necessity. The mak- 
ing of modern explosives requires enormous quantities of it, and 
to limit drinking is to conserve the supply of this war-necessity. 
Moreover, this journal reminds us that much of the raw material 
used in intoxicants is foodstuffs, the supply of which, according 
to statistics, is no more than sufficient for the world’s present 
uses until another harvest. All the grain used in the manu- 
facture of beer or whisky is taken from the supply of cereals 
needed for breadstuffs, and The Post-Intelligencer recurs to the 
high importance of the limitation of the use of alcohol by in- 
dividuals, ‘‘because it makes for higher efficiency and adapts 
them better for the service of the State, whether in camp as 
soldiers, in the munitions-plants, or as workers in the field gath- 
ering for the country its necessary supply of food.” 

Hardly had a state of war between the United States and 
Germany been declared than a prohibition offensive was launched 
from many and various quarters. Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
is reported in the press as saying before the members 
of the Long Island Farmers’ Club and the Long Island Food 
Reserve Battalion, at Mineola, L. I., that he feels personally 
“we should urge that grain be not diverted from food into 
intoxicants. In this war many nations in Europe have exercised 
rigid control over the grain-production. It would be a fine idea 
for us to follow their lead.” In addressing Cornell University 
students at a meeting of the Intercollegiate Prohibition Associa- 


.eredits. 


tion, William Jennings Bryan is reported as avowing that 
“there is no such thing as pacifism now,’’ and his argument 
for prohibition is that this country needs young men with “‘clear 
and quick-thinking brains, men with steady nerves and muscles.” 

Washington dispatches inform us that Herbert C. Hoover 
advocated prohibition as a war-measure before the Senate 
Agricultural Committee and that Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston, in submitting to the Senate a plan for stimulating 
food-production, cited the example of the European nations 
which have secured a considerable addition to the food-supply 
either by reducing the production of malt liquors or by reducing 
or prohibiting the production of distilled liquors. In the United 
States, the Secretary says, the value of food-materials used 
annually in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors is $154,- 
000,000. A solution of the food-problem proposed by Governor 
Lynn J. Frazier, of North Dakota, the farmer Governor who was 
elected by 80,000 farmers of the Non-Partizan League of that 
State, involves the elimination of the grain and live-stock 
combinations and the middleman, and the extension of rural 
Moreover, he is quoted by the New York Evening Post 
as saying, ‘“‘another specific thing that would affect our food- 
supply and our purchasing-power is prohibition for the nation.”’ 
Governor Capper, of Kansas, according to Topeka dispatches, 
entreats President Wilson to recommend to Congress that the 
waste of grains and other foodstuffs in the manufacture of 
alcoholic drinks be prohibited immediately. Governor Capper 
also sent letters to the Governors of all other States asking them 
to make a similar plea to the President and to encourage Senators 
and Congressmen from their States to support the plan, and he is 
quoted in his telegram to the President as saying—‘‘ All Kansas 
regards this as an imperative war-measure from an economic 
and patriotic standpoint, leaving out moral aspects.’’ “A patri- 
otic appeal is made by the prohibition organ, T'he American 
Issue, which says that the men who indulge in intoxicating 
liquor, even when they assume that it does them no real harm, 
should at this time abstain, because they ‘ 
and waste many valuable hours” that might be put to vastly 
better use. This journal mentions the entire congregation of a 
conservative Church in an Eastern State that has volunteered 


‘spend great sums 
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to omit all intoxicants during the war-period, and points to 
this as an example which should be emulated. 

Washington dispatches inform us that plans to preserve for 
food purposes possibly 20,000,000 bushels of grain, now used 
annually for distilled spirits, and for increasing Government 

















“YOU ARE ACCUSED OF WASTING THE 
GRAIN-SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES! ”’ 
“—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 


revenues $35,000,000 a year have been laid before a Senate 
committee by the National Distillers and Wholesale Liquor- 
Dealers’ Association.. The plan provides for taxes on grain, 
molasses, and the material entering into the manufacture of 
distilled spirits when in the distillers’ hands. This would cut 
down production and force into consumption spirits now in 
existence, according to the representatives of the organization, 
who told the committee that between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 
bushels of grain and between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 gallons 
of molasses would be saved. 

The action of the United States Association in 
placing itself at the service of the President and pledging its 
members to any necessary national work in prosecuting the war 
-against Germany, the press inform us, is characterized as 
“sublime sarcasm and colossal effrontery’’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Ferdinand C. Iglehart, of the Antisaloon League, in his report 
to the Temperance Committee of a Methodist annual con- 
ference. Dr. Iglehart is quoted as suggesting that the brewers 
“‘make good their offer of service to this country by closing 
their institutions at once and turning them into mills where 
grain may be ground into food instead of being rotted into 
poison.”” That the liquor interests are in a mood of preparedness 
for the prohibition offensive we learn from The Wall Street 
Journal, in a statement of Mr. Alvin Krech, ¢hairman of the 
Distillers Securities Corporation, who at their annual meeting 
said, among other things, that prohibition legislation would, of 
course, have an effect on the valuation of the companies’ assets. 
While admitting to the stockholders that national prohibition 
is a possibility, Mr. Charles Kessler, another member of the 
Board of Directors, thought national prohibition a possibility, 
but did not consider it a probability. The ‘‘bone-dry”’ law, 
which becomes effective in July, he thought, might easily prove 
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a blessing in disguise, for it was expected in the trade that many 
States now ‘‘dry” might next fall go wet if the provisions of the 
‘“‘hone-dry” law are strictly enforeed. Mr. Kessler pointed 
out that it would be difficult for the probibitionists to win the 
remaining ‘‘wet’’ States, as these are the big industrial centers, 
and he said further that all the Southern States, which have 
always been favorable to prohibition on account of the negro 
population, and the Western States, on account of their populist 
tendencies, represent a comparatively easy field for backers 
of the prohibition movement. The Wall Street Journal tells 
us, moreover, that: 

“A significant part of Mr. Kessler’s remarks was the state- 
ment that the Distillers Securities Corporation, at a very small 
cost, could convert its grain-distilleries into distilleries adapted 
for the manufacture of denatured alcohol from molasses, thus 
enabling direct competition with the United States Industrial 
Aleohol Company. He said that with molasses selling at seven 
cents a gallon and corn at sixty cents a bushel the advantage 
was with the Distillers Company in the manufacture of denatured 
alcohol against the United States Industrial Aleohol Company. 
He said that at a cost of less than $10,000 he could convert 
one of his grain-distilleries into a molasses-distillery and make 
7,000,000 gallons of denatured alcohol a year.” 


Another indication of the feeling of the liquor interests is 
found in newspaper advertisements of the National Association 
of Distillers and Wholesale Dealers, which is said to comprise 
80 per cent. of the distillers and allied interests of the United 
States. In these advertisements we are reminded that the 
annual revenue paid the Government by the liquor industry 
‘“‘exceeds the total annual interest on the new $7,000,000,000 
war-loan.’”’ Moreover, there are now stored in Government 
bonded warehouses more than 211,000,000 gallons of whisky 
and other spirits, and distillers have given bonds to the Gov- 
ernment for more than $232,000,000 for payment of taxes on these 
goods. Prohibition would ‘‘confiscate’’ not only the millions 
lawfully invested in distillery property, but also the millions of 
gallons stored in bonded warehouses and would “‘confiscate bonds 
to the extent of $232,000,000—an amount greatly in excess of the 
total capital and surplus of all the bonding companies in America, 

















‘“*AND NOW HB’S COMING OVER HERE!” 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


so that the Government would lose $232,000,000 taxes.” It 
is pointed out also that the Constitution of the United States 
guarantees that private property shall not be taken or destroyed 
for the public good without due compensation to owners, and 
we read: 
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“Prohibition is alleged to be for the public good. Prohibition 
as now proposed is ruthless confiscation. From every stand- 
point of American justice, should not the cost be borne by the 
Government—State or National—decreeing it? Confiscation 
without compensation is un-American and contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States. ; 

“The liquor industry has paid to date over six billion dollars 

















“SHERMAN WAS RIGHT!” 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


in taxes to the Federal Government, and is now paying nearly 
$1,000,000 per day. 

‘We ask a just and equitable consideration of the economic, 
moral, and financial problems of proposed prohibition.”’ 


While imprest with the gravity of the food-problem, the 
Cincinnati Times-Star ‘‘does not believe that what might be 
ealled the net consumption of grain in breweries and distilleries 
is large enough to justify under present conditions the closing of 
these concerns with all the disturbance to industrial and financial 
conditions which this would entail.” 

The effects of war-time prohibition in Europe have impelled 


Tue Literary Digest to find out just what Americans have — 


experienced under peace-prohibition by making a strictly 
impartial inquiry in all the States that have had prohibition 
laws of one kind or another in operation for not less than one 
year. Two questions were asked of editors in these common- 
wealths—First, whether in their State prohibition is a success, 
and, secondly, whether they would recommend it to other 
States. From nineteen States 157 replies were received, and 
those in the affirmative are for the most part enthusiastic in 
tone, while not a few of those frankly cynical concede that 
drink is an evil, but question whether prohibition as enacted 
and enforced is the necessary corrective. Zealous supporters 
of the “‘bone-dry”’ law see in the successful working out of such 
legislation the gradual conquest of State after State until the 
entire nation shall be dry. On the other hand, those who scoff 
at State-wide prohibition do so because they do not believe it 
can be effective unless the ‘‘dry”’ laws apply without distinction 
to all the States. The good reports given of “‘dry’”’ legislation are 
radiant with rejoicing over new and better homes for working- 
men, better elothes and more happiness for their wives and 
children, better business for the merchant, and better collec- 
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tions, more deposits in the savings-banks, and, in general, a 
striking advance in the social, moral, and economic life of the 
community. 

The objectors to State-wide prohibition, especially when it 
permits a limited importation of intoxicants from another State 
by an individual shipper, say that this kind of prohibition does 
not prohibit. In some Southern States the drinking is said to be 
much worse than formerly, and we hear of rustic communities 
that have made appeal to have the express station removed 
because the negroes and the poor whites so abuse the exemption 
of the law permitting the importation of intoxicants. This kind 
of prohibition, too, it is alleged, has raised a guerrilla army of boot- 
leggers in the States, and it seems that in the South in particular 
the moonshiner is a factor in the problem not easily curbed or 
eliminated. Another criticism of the no-saloon law form of 
prohibition is that while it prevents the poor man from getting 
what he wants to drink, it permits him to get something that is 
very much worse than honest whisky at an extortionate price. 
But the rich man or the man well-to-do finds no difficulty in 
securing as good drinks as drinkers in wet States. A more in- 
sidious effect, however, in the view of some opponents of the no- 
saloon form of prohibition is that children see their parents 
drinking at home, and while these boys and girls are removed 
from the lure and temptations of the “gilded café’’ they are 
exposed to the subtler appeal of the “speak-easy,” with its sug- 
gestion of adventure and derring-do. 

But the Webb-Kenyon Law decision, say advocates of prohi- 
bition, makes it possible for each State to keep liquor beyond 
the boundaries, and, besides, through the passage of the Reed 
amendment to the Postal Appropriation Bill, States are enabled 
to enact laws making themselves “‘bone dry.”’ Still, we read in 
the New York Evening Post a letter from the Rev. J. Lester 
Sellers, in which he says that the Webb-Kenyon Law ‘‘can not 
possibly work to the satisfaction of true prohibitionists,” for 
while common carriers may be stopt from taking consignments 
for States where shipping of liquor is prohibited, that “‘instru- 
ment of the devil—the automobile—will be at the service of 





THOU SHALT NOT 
EAT, DRINK, SMOKE, READ, CHEW, ENJOY, 
SMILE, LAUGH, WRITE, CREATE; 
_ THOU SHALT DO 
ONLY THAT WHICH IS PRESCRIBED 
BY LAW. 
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THE NEW TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
—Plaschke in the Louisville Times 


the liquor men, even as it is at the service of the white-slaver 
and the escaping thief.” The automobile as a liquor-carrier 
is foreseen also by some of our editorial informants in the South, 
and it is pointed out by others that such an evasion of the law 
is just one more proof of the absolute impossibility of legislating 
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for people in the matter of drink, for as.long as whisky or beer 
can be made, and there are people who want to -drink either, 
they will find a way to gratify their appetite. 


In listing the. editorial opinions from the various States - 


which have experienced the working: out of ‘“‘dry’’ laws, we 
have grouped them according to the following table, from-which 
it will be seen what a speeding up there has been in the pro- 
hibition movement in later years, for, to quote the Washington 
Star, ‘“‘the Prohibition party has found its principles so widely 
indorsed that it may be compelled te 
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States where the general prosperity of the people had suffered 
through legal opposition to the liquor traffic. How dé they 
compare with Maine in-the amount of per eapita individual 
deposits in their banks? The controller’s. report for 1910 
shows that Wisconsin had $142 per capita; Delaware, $170; 
Ohio, $175; Illinois, $198; New Jersey, $205; Maryland, $205; 
Pennsylvania, $210; while Maine had $256 per capita of in- 
dividual deposits in all her banks. Prohibition was enacted in 
Maine, as we have seen, in 1851, and between 1850 and 1912, 
as shown by the census of 1910, Maine had increased the value 
of her taxable property of all kinds by a larger percentage than 
had any State whose shores are washed 
by the waters of the Atlantic or the 





look for a new political -issue.”’ 


PROHIBITION’S SPREAD IN SIXTY YEARS 


Kansas, 1880 
North Dakota, 1890 


Maine, 1851 


1908 


Georgia Oklahoma 


1909 
North Carolina 
1914 
West Virginia 


1915 
Arizona 


Mississippi Tennessee 


Alabama Virginia 
1916 
Arkansas Colorado 
Oregon South Carolina 


Idaho Iowa 
Washington 


MAINE (1851) 

In Maine, the patriarch of prohibi- 
tion States, we are reminded by the 
Portland Express that the so-called 
**Maine Law,”’ which prohibited traffic 
in liquor, was enacted in 1851 after 
years of agitation by Neal Dow and 
others. Tho the legislature which 
adopted the statute was controlled by 
the Democratic party and the Governor 
who approved it was also a Democrat, 
party lines were ignored in the passage 
of the bill. That the people found the 
law good, according to this journal, 





Gulf of Mexico, save only the Empire 
State of New York, and that great 
State exceeded Maine by only eight- 
one hundredths of 1-per cent.” 


Another enthusiastic supporter of 
prohibition in Maine is the Augusta 
Kennebec Journal, which admits that 
while the law has not been enforced 
as it ought to be enforced, yet points 
out that no law wholly prevents crime, 
for ‘‘murders go on, as does arson, and 
quarantine laws are evaded while 
officers look another way.’’ Yet even 
in times when the political enemies of 
the law were in power and _ nullifica- 
tions of the law were as flagrant as ‘“‘the 
worst in our worst cities desired, the 
traffic was still an outlaw, discredited.” 
A great fact about prohibition, despite 
these conditions, is that in the large 
area of Maine’s rural districts the law 
has ‘‘fulfilled its high purpose in a 
degree that is admirable beyond mea- 
sure,” and, now, since the ruling of the 
Supreme Court on the Webb-Kenyon 
Law, this journal rejoices to note that 
the Interstate Commerce ‘“‘farce’’ pro- 
tecting original packages to any point in 








is proved by the fact that of the 94,000 
votes cast at the election following, 
72,000 were given for three candidates 
for governor who indorsed the law and about 22,000 for a 
candidate who opposed it. The moral and material result of 
prohibition was so obvious that several States followed the 
example of Maine and threw off the ‘‘incubus of a traffic which 
heavily handicapped the progress of society.’’ Nevertheless, 
some of these States soon ‘‘fell back into ‘ne license column,” 
but since 1851, except for an interregnum of two years (1856 
and 1857), during which license prevailed ‘‘through a trick,” 
Maine has clung to prohibition. The Express admits that the 
law has not been vigorously enforced at all times and among all 
classes, but at no time anywhere in the State have derelictions 
in this particular resulted in as bad conditions as follow upon 
license. The untoward conditions resulting through official 
neglect have been magnified, we are told, and Maine has been a 
target for misrepresentation and abuse by the opponents of 
prohibition. Especially has this been the case within the past 
few years, and it is described as part of the organized effort to 
sweep back the rising tide of prohibition in the nation. This 
journal informs us also that since Maine has had prohibition 
twenty-seven different men have been elected as governors of 
the State and of this number twenty-two in one form or another 
have manifested their approval of the statute, and it adds: 
“A fair test of the general prosperity of a people is found in 
the per capita amount of individual deposits in their banks 
and in the increase in the value of all taxable property. Wis- 
eonsin, Delaware, Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania would not be cited by any intelligent citizen as 


THE QUESTION. 


Maine can no longer prevail. We read 


: ; then: 
—Los Angeles Times. 


‘*We advise other States to adopt our 
law, with improvements against weak and nullifying officials, 
because every State added helps us, and because our religious, 
educational, business, and social life is more wholesome and 
progressive under it; because the opposition of the liquor in- 
terests has aroused the people to study the liquor-traffie prob- 
lem, and to study means understanding of and hatred for the 
conscienceless methods of a damnable business.” 


According to the Bath Daily Times, the best evidence of the 
success of Maine prohibition is the refusal of the people a few 
years ago, when the opportunity was afforded, to substitute 
a local-option plan for State-wide prohibition. At that time 
neither money nor effort was spared by the liquor interests 
outside the State, we are told, or by their Maine partizans and 
friends. Moreover, the increasing favorable sentiment was 
evidenced last fall by the election of a Governor and legislature 
pledged to use all their power for a more thorough enforcement 
of the law, and a present movement to place all sheriffs and 
county attorneys under the authority of the prohibition Governor, 
and The Times goes on to say: 

“Bath has discovered under a régime of thorough and un- 
remitting enforcement that real prohibition is for the benefit 
of the community. Merchants lose less from bad bills and 
gain more from increased sales. The streets are free from 
intoxicated men. Crimes, both great and petty, have decreased. 
The youth are protected. Prohibition has been a success.” 

The Lewiston Journal recalls that for three generations 

(Coniinued on page 1600) 
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RUSSIAN EXILES IN THE UNITED STATES RETURNING TO THEIR OWN 


This photograph, taken in a Jersey City station on May 14, shows some 500 homeward-bound Russians gathered from various parts of the country. 


LAND. 











EFFECT OF RUSSIAN CHAOS ON THE WAR 


SEPARATE PEACE between Russia and Germany 
“‘would mean a five-year war for the United States, 
Great Britain, and France,” says the Philadelphia 
North American, and it adds that “except that the Teutons 
have*not yet gained access to the stores of food in the interior 
of Russia, they have already attained most of the advantages of 
a separate peace; while desultory fighting may be resumed, 
it would be folly to expect any offensive by the Russian Arniy.”’ 
But ‘‘ America can take Russia’s place” in the struggle against 
German autocracy and German militarism, declares the Balti- 
more News, and ‘‘ America must take it.’’ ‘‘ Under the best of 
circumstances now imaginable,” thinks the New York Evening 
Sun, ‘‘we will have to supply Russia’s part to no small degree; 
and if the worst comes to the worst, we may have to put-forth 
exertions and make sacrifices equal to those of France or Britain.” 
“‘Russia’s collapse has given Germany a new chance to win the 
war,” declares Frank H. Simonds, war-expert of the New York 
Tribune, who foresees a campaign in 1918 and admonishes us 
that ‘‘it can not sueceed—Germany can not be defeated de- 
cisively—unless the United States can by that time transport 
to Europe at least 500,000 soldiers and maintain the force at 
that size for the summer campaign.”” Our own military prepa- 
rations, according to a statement attributed to Secretary of War 
Baker, are based on the possibility of three years of warfare. 
Altho Russia’s internal and international prospects are ap- 
parently much improved by the formation on May 16 of a 
coalition Cabinet acceptable to both the moderate liberals 
of the Provisional Government and to the extreme radicals of 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, the most 
optimistic observers do not predict that the disorganized Russian 
Army, intoxicated and bewildered by the new liberty so suddenly 
bestowed upon it, can be soon restored to the semblance of an 
efficient fighting-machine. It was in the course of an impassioned 
appeal to delegates from the front that the brilliant Socialist 
leader, A. F. Kerensky, then Minister of Justice, exclaimed: ‘I 
am sorry I did not die two months ago when the dream of a 
new life was growing in the hearts of the Russian people, when 
I was sure the country could govern itself without the whip.” 
And it was the chaos in the Army, together with the obstructive 
tactics of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council, that caused the 


simultaneous resignations of the Minister of War, 
Alexander J. Gutchkoff; Korniloff, Commandant of 
Petrograd; General Gurko, Commander on the Western front; 
and General Brussiloff, Commander-in-Chief on the South- 
western front. General Brussiloff, as the New York Sun remarks, 
is ‘‘Russia’s most and if his services are 
lost to the country ‘‘it will be little short of a calamity.” ‘‘We 
must frankly face the fact that our military might is weakened 
and disintegrated, and our Motherland is on the edge of an 
abyss,”’ declared Mr. Gutchkoff a few days before his resignation. 
All the generals reconsidered their resignations and decided to 
remain at their posts after the Cabinet reorganization mentioned 


almost 
General 


victorious soldier,” 


above. 

That ‘‘the frightful specter of civil war and anarchy hovers 
over Russia, threatening its freedom,’’ is admitted in an official 
statement of the Provisional Government, and the dispatches 
teem with evidence that the newest of the democracies has yet 
to learn that ‘“‘popular government is organized self-control.” 
“There is something wrong when German autocracy benefits 
by Russia’s revolution,” exclaims V. V. Shulguin, noting that 
scarcely 2 shot has been fired on the Russian front for over a 
month, altho the trenches there are held by only a fringe of 
Germans. ‘Russian troops are not keen for a big offensive,” 
reports Arno Dosch-Fleurot, Petrograd correspondent of the New 
York World, and all correspondents agree that the fraternizing 
of German and Russian soldiers between the trenches has become 
a wide-spread habit. We read of 400 square miles of freight, 
largely munitions, piled up at Vladivostok; of munition-factories 
closed for weeks, with a woful shortage of ammunition at the 
and of the seizure of millions of acres of land by the 
And Germany, 


front; 
.peasants, despite the pleas of the Duma leaders. 
as the New York World remarks, ‘‘shows its contempt of the 
so-called Russian democracy by shifting 600,000 troops from 
the Eastern to the Western front, and by sending delegations 
of Internationalists—men whom it is in the habit of imprisoning 
—to Petrograd to the of Kaiserism.”’ The 


situation is thus summed up by the Des Moines Capital: 


promote cause 


“The Russian issue is a vital one, but it would have been 
just as vital had the United States not gone to war against 
Germany, and a German victory over Russia and the Allies 
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would have been just as dangerous to the United States before 
our declaration of war as it is now. In other words, Germany 
has all the time been an American danger.” 

Yet we find the Milwaukee Free Press, which not many 
months ago was accused by one of its own directors of being 
“not loyal’? to America, expressing deep concern over the 





RUSSIA 











WORKING FOR WILHELM. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


“ethical question” as to ‘“‘whether this nation, whatever its 
own war-prospects, is justified in bolstering up Russia to the 
further fight, when her long-suffering, long-afflicted, long-dis- 
regarded people cry for peace.’’ This scrupulous paper goes 
on to say: 

“Tt is a grave question how far this Republic may righteously 
go in prevailing upon any Russian Government to continue in 
the war, if it is evident that the submerged masses of the Russian 
people are for peace 

“Tho Russia’s withdrawal from the conflict would render 
America’s task and sacrifice much greater, we’ believe that 
Americans would prefer to assume the added burden rather 
than have an unwilling, exploited, and sorely tried people con- 
firmed in their suffering in order that the American load might 
become the lighter.” 

Fortunately, these conscientious scruples against urging Russia 
not to betray her Allies are not shared by our press in general, 
which join with The Outlook in the earnest hope that ‘‘the 
various commissions (political, financial, and railway) to be sent 
from this country to Russia will exercise their influence in favor 
of unity of effort in Russia for the prosecution of the war, for 
the principles of democracy the world over, and for the crushing 
of the dangers of autocracy.”’ 

While the idea of a ‘‘separate peace’? with Germany is now 
officially repudiated by the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council 
as well as by the Provisional Government, the German Chan- 
eellor von Bethmann-Hollweg still considered it worth while 
to announce in the Reichstag—at the same time that he declined 
to state Germany’s peace-terms—that 

“Tf Russia wants to prevent further bloodshed and renounces- 
all violent plans of conquest for herself, if she wishes to restore 
durable relations of peaceful life side by side with us, then 
surely it is a matter of course that we, as we share this wish, 
will not disturb the permanent relationship in the future and 
will not render its development impossible by demands which, 
indeed, do not accord with the freedom of nations and would 
deposit in the Russian nation the germ of enmity.” 

The Chaneellor’s proposal, the New York Tribune points out 
“consists of words rather than anything else.’ For— 


‘He does not accept the Russian formula of no annexation. 
. . . He only suggests that there shall be no annexation which 
would be a permanent cause for enmity between the two nations, 
by which one might conjecture that he meant that no Slavonic 
portion of Russia’s population would be annexed by Germany 
or by Austria, but that he still maintained the German claim to 
Lithuania and the Austro-German demand to control resurrected 
Poland.” 

Altho many of our papers share the belief of The New Republic 
that “‘it is vain to expect stability in a government which depends 
for its authority upon the reconciliation of the radical Socialism 
of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies with the 
middle-class liberalism of the Duma,’’ we find a generally more 
optimistic tone in the editorial comment since the formation of a 
coalition Cabinet on May 16, with the retirement of Prof. Paul 
N. Miliukoff from the Foreign Ministry. In Washington, the 
correspondents report, this reorganization is hailed as an earnest 
of harmony, altho it greatly increases the power of the radicals, 
who are represented in the new Cabinet by no less than six 
Socialists. In a Petrograd dispatch dated the day of the 
reorganization we read: 

“The three cardinal points upon which the Government, the 
Executive Committee of the Duma, and the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates have agreed are: 

“1. The unity of the Allied fronts. 

**2. The fullest confidence of the revolutionary democracy 
in the reconstructed Cabinet. 

**3. A plenitude of powers for the Government.” 

Both Mr. Kerensky and Mr. Tereschenko, the new Ministers 
of War and of Foreign Affairs, have declared for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and Ambassador Francis assures Wash- 
jngton that even the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council now favors 
offensive warfare. ‘‘One thing which it seems has had great 
effect in stopping internecine strife among factions here,” says 
another Petrograd correspondent, ‘‘is the series of statements 














POISON. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


printed in Russian newspapers from prominent Americans 
urging complete democracy and unity of effort to oust autocratic 
Germany.” A Petrograd dispatch dated May 17 sketches the 
situation thus: 


“The Government drafted yesterday a declaration describ- 
ing its concessions, and it was understood that it was handed 
to the Council with a threat that in the event of non-acceptance 
the entire Cabinet would resign. The document begins with a 
statement that the Government’s aim is the attainment of a 
general peace without conquest of other nations, depriving them 
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Government, have been sent over from the French lines by aeroplane a 





SENDING PRESIDENT WILSON’S WAR-SPEECH TO THE GERMAN TRENCHES. 


Thousands of copies of this message, in which the President declares that our quarrel is not with the German people but with the German 


reported from near St. Quentin on May 11, when more than fifty German soldiers, ‘‘every man with his hands up and each waving a white 
paper which proved to be one of the German copies of the President’s address,’’ crossed No Man's Land and surrendered. 


nd balloon. The first tangible fruits of this missionary enterprise were 








of their national sovereignty or their territory. In a word, peace 
without annexations or contributions 2 

“The Government consents to the Council’s demand for the 
democratization of the Army, but desires to combine it with 
a strengthening of Russia’s fighting forces. The declarations 
meet half-way the Council’s Socialist program by promising 
further control over the production, transport, sale, and dis- 
tribution of products, measures for the better protection of 
labor, the right to a settlement of the land question by the 
constituent assembly, increased direct taxation of wealth, 
development in a democratic direction of local self-government, 
and the hastening of preparations for the constituent assembly. 
In return, the Government demands such full confidence and 
support as will enable it not only to fight a reactionary counter- 
revolution, but also to take measures against the anarchists of 
the extreme Left.” 


“Tt would be to Russia’s eternal disgrace if she should now 
abandon France, which was attacked solely as her ally,”” remarks 
the Indianapolis News, and other papers point out that only 
pro-Germans and agents of the Kaiser in Russia want a separate 
peace. What the radicals who claim to be loyal Russians de- 
mand is a general peace ‘‘ without indemnity or territorial gain.” 
In accordance with this ideal the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cil not long ago compelled the Government, which had declared 
for a “‘decisive victory ’’ with the accompanying ‘‘penalties and 
guaranties ” to restate its position in the following words: 


“The Government deems it to be its right and duty to declare 
now that free Russia does not aim at the domination of other 
nations, or at depriving them of their national patrimony, or at 
occupying by force foreign territories, but that its object is 
to establish a durable peace on the basis of the right of nations 
to decide their own destiny. 

“The Russian nation does not lust after the strengthening of 
its power abroad at the expense of other nations; its aim is 
not to subjugate or humiliate any one. In the name of higher 
principles of equality, the Russian people have broken the chains 
which fettered the Polish nation, but it will not suffer that its 
own country shall emerge from the great struggle humiliated 
or weakened in its vital force. In referring to the ‘penalties 
and guaranties’ essential to a durable peace, the Provisional 
Government had in view the reduction of armaments, the estab- 
lishment of international tribunals, etc.”’ 


And on May 15 the Council issued a manifesto to the Russian 
Army, urging it to remember that ‘‘the regiments of William 
are destroying revolutionary Russia.”” This document goes on 
to say: 


“The workmen and peasants of Russia long for peace, but it 
must be a general peace of all nations, the result of their common 
agreement. A separate peace is an impossible thing, which must 
not be allowed to interfere with or embarrass the course of 
events in the world. It is evident that German imperialism, 
after having defeated our Western Allies, would turn against us 
the whole power of its arms, seize our country, and enslave the 
Russian people. 

“*The Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates leads you 
toward peace in another way. By calling for a revolution of 
the workmen and peasants of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
we will lead you to peace, after having obtained from our Gov- 
ernment a renunciation of the policy of conquest and after 
demanding a similar renunciation from the Allied Powers. 

“But do not forget, soldiers and comrades, that peace can 
not be achieved if you do not check the enemy’s pressure at 
the front, if your ranks are pierced and the Russian revolution 
lies like an inanimate body at William’s feet. Do not forget, 
you in the trenches, that you are defending the liberty of the 
Russian revolution and your brother workmen and peasants. 

‘*Now, how are you to accomplish this defense if you remain 
inactive in your trenches? Soldiers and comrades, having sworn 
to defend Russian liberty, do not renounce the offensive. Fight 
and struggle for this liberty, and while fighting and struggling 
fear the enemy’s traps. 

“The fraternizing which is taking place at present at the 
front can easily become a trap. Do not forget that revolu- 
tionary troops have only the right to fraternize with troops 
who are also revolutionary, and who are also ready to die for 
peace and liberty. 

“The German Army is not a revolutionary army if it is still 
blindly following William and Charles, Emperors and capi- 
talists. You are fraternizing openly, not with enemy soldiers, 
but with officers of the enemy General Staff, disguised as com- 
mon soldiers. Peace will not be obtained by separate treaties 
or by the fraternizing of isolated regiments and battalions. 
This will only lead to the loss of the Russian revolution, the safety 
of which does not lie in a separate peace or armistice. 

“Soldiers, be worthy of the trust that revolutionary Russia 
puis in you.” 





OUR SOLDIERS FOR FRANCE 


E HAVE AT LAST BEGUN THE WAR in the pas- 

sage of the Army Draft Law, the President’s call to 

arms, the promised dispatch of regulars to France, 
and the order for the mobilization-of the entire National Guard. 
The decision to send an expeditionary force will, as the New 
York Herald puts it, ‘‘be hailed in this country with just as much 
joy as will be aroused in France by the receipt of the good news 
of its coming.’’ Incidentally, in spite of his victory in Congress, 
ex-President Roosevelt will not be sent to France with his 
division just at present, but the selection of such a soldier as 
Major-General Pershing to lead the division of regulars is thought 
likely to commend itself to many of the President’s friends, and, 
as the New York Journal of Commerce remarks, Colonel Roose- 
velt ‘‘may be otherwise made quite as useful” as at the head of 
American volunteers in France. 

While the War Department’s plan had evidently been laid 
in advance, no action could be taken till Congress decided 
what it wanted done. The chief provision of the Army Draft 
Bill as finally passed by Congress on May 17, after four weeks 
of discussion, are thus summarized in the press dispatches: 


“Raising of forces by the selective-draft system, imposed 
upon all males between the ages of twenty-one and thirty years, 
both inclusive, subject to registration and certain exemptions 
from service. 

“Increasing the regular Army to maximum war-strength. 

‘Drafting into the Federal service of National Guard units. 

‘Raising of an initial force by conscription of 500,000 men, 
with addition of 500,000 if deemed necessary. 

‘Raising, if the President sees fit, of four divisions of volun- 
teer infantry. (The Roosevelt amendment.) 

“‘Inereasing the pay of all enlisted men as follows: $15 addi- 
tional monthly for those now receiving less than $21, comprising 
the bulk of the Army, graduated downward to $6 additional 
monthly for those receiving $45 or more. 

“Prohibiting sale of liquor at or near Army training-camps 
and otherwise protecting morals of the soldier.’ 


To put this law into force, President Wilson at once issued 
orders for the mobilization of the National Guard to enter the 
Federal service on various dates, beginning July 15, and in an 
executive proclamation he designated the 5th of June as regis- 
tration day for the selective draft. In this proclamation the 
President said: 


“The Power against which we are arrayed has sought to 
impose its will upon the world by force. To this end it has 
increased armament until it has changed the face of war. In 
the sense in which we have been wont to think of armies, there 
are no armies in this struggle, there are entire nations armed. 
Thus, the men who remain to till the soil and man the factories 
are no less a part of the Army that is France than the men 
beneath the battle-flags. It must be so with us. It is not an 
army that we must shape and train for war; it is a nation. 

“To this end our people must draw close in one compact 
front against a common foe. But this can not be if each man 
pursues a private purpose. All must pursue one purpose. The 
nation needs all men; but it needs each man, not in the field 
that will most pleasure him, but in the endeavor that will best 
serve the common good. Thus, tho a sharpshooter pleases to 
operate a trip-hammer for the forging of great’ guns and an 
expert machinist desires to march with the flag, the nation 
is being served only when the sharpshooter marches and .the 
machinist remains at his levers. 

“The whole nation must be a team, in which each man shall 
play the part for which he is best fitted. To this end, Congress 
has provided that the nation shall be organized for war by 
selection; that each man shall be classified for service in the place 
to which it shall best serve the general good to call him. 

“The significance of this can not be overstated. It is a new 
thing in our history and a landmark in our progress. It is a 
new manner of accepting and vitalizing our duty to give our- 
selves with thoughtful devotion to the common purpose of us all. 
It is in no sense a conscription of the unwilling; it is, rather, 
selection from a nation which has volunteered in mass. It is 
no more a choosing of those who shall march with the colors 
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than it is a selection of those who shall serve an equally neces- 
sary and devoted purpose in the industries that lie behind the 
battle-line. 

“The day here named is the time upon which all shall present 
themselves for assignment to their tasks. It is for that reason 
destined to be remembered as one of the most conspicuous 
moments in our history. It is nothing less than the day upon 
which the manhood of the country shall step forward in one 
solid rank in defense of the ideals to which this nation is 
consecrated.” " 


Congress, to the delight of Colonel Roosevelt and his friends, 
had finally agreed to let the so-called ‘‘ Roosevelt clause’’ remain 
in the Draft Bill. It was, however, permissive, not mandatory, 
and the President, as several editors had foreseen, declined to 
avail himself of the Colonel’s services at, present, issuing from 
the White House the following explanation: 


“*T shall not avail myself, at any rate at the present stage of 
the war, of the authorization conferred by the act to organize 
volunteer divisions. ...... 

“T understand that the section of this act which authorizes 
the creation of volunteer divisions in addition to the draft was 
added with a view to providing an independent command for 
Mr. Roosevelt and giving the military authority an opportunity 
to use his fine vigor and enthusiasm in recruiting forces now at 
the Western front. 

“It would be very agreeable to me to pay Mr. Roosevelt 
this compliment and the Allies the compliment of sending to 
their aid one of our most distinguished public men, an ex- 
President who has rendered many conspicuous public services 
and proved his gallantry in many striking ways. Politically, 
too, it would no doubt have a very fine effect and make a pro- 
found impression. But this is.not the time or the occasion 
for compliment or for any action not caleulated to contribute 
to the immediate success of the war. The business now in hand 
is undramatic, practical, and of scientific definiteness and pre- 
cision. I shall act with regard to it at every step and in every 
particular under expert and professional advice from both sides 
of the water. 

“That advice is that the men most needed are men of the 
ages contemplated in the draft provision of the present bill, 
not men of the age and sort contemplated in the section which 
authorizes the formation of volunteer units; and that for. the 
preliminary training of the men who are to be drafted we shall 
need all of our experienced officers. Mr. Roosevelt told me, 
when I had the pleasure of seeing him a few weeks ago, that he 
would wish to have associated with him some of the most effee- 
tive officers of the regular Army. He named many of those 
whom he would desire to have designated for the service, and 
they were men who can not possibly be spared from the too 
small force of officers at our command for the much more press- 
ing and necessary duty of training regular troops to be put into 
the field in France and Belgium as fast as they can be got ready. 

‘The first troops sent to France will be taken from the present 
forces of the regular Army, and will be under the command 
of trained soldiers only.” 


What this last sentence meant was explained by the following 
announcement sent out by the War Department: 


‘*The President has directed an expeditionary force of approxi- 
mately one division of regular troops under command of Major- 
General John J. Pershing to proceed to France at as eariy a 
date as practicable.” 


Two reasons for the dispatch of the Pershing expedition are 
found by the Washington correspondent for the New York 
Times, namely, “‘to strengthen the French battle-line and produce 
the desired psychological effect in all the Allied countries, in- 
cluding the United States.’’ One of the chief influences to 
bring about this result, as seen by a Tribune correspondent, 
was the systematic campaign conducted by the French Com- 
mission through both public and private statements ‘‘with a 
view to getting American troops in the trenches as soon as 
possible.” Their great desire, we are told, ‘“‘was to get the 
American people into the war and into the war-spirit; they 
dreaded a Japan-like participation in the war by the United 
States.” 
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RIGHT THROUGH THE POCKET. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Star. 


WHERE THE TAX WILL FALL HARDEST. 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


WHAT GOES UP MUST COME DOWN. 


THE $19,000,000 TAX ON THE PRESS 


Te PLAN to increase newspaper and magazine postage 
by about $19,000,000 as part of the Revenue Bill ‘‘ takes 
away from these publications a part of the graft they 
have been enjoying from 1885 down to the present time,” said 
an Illinois Congressman; while Congressman Kitchin de- 
nounced as “‘hypocritical’’ the idea that ‘‘these publications 
spread intelligence and educate the people,’’ and hence deserve 
low rates to encourage a wide reading. In reply to these state- 
ments, which represent briefly, if strongly, the arguments for the 
increase, the press aver a willingness to pay any tax imposed on 
profits, but say it is unjust and unwise to levy a postal charge 
that will put many of the publications out of business. ‘‘There 
are hundreds of small papers and magazines, needed as educative 
forces in society, which would disappear if this revenue bill 
becomes law as now written,’ declares the Buffalo Express; 
and Mr. Curtis, of the Curtis Publishing Company, exclaims 
that “If von Tirpitz himself had drawn this revenue bill it could 
not declare more ruthless warfare on the periodicals of the 
country.” In fact, ‘‘it kills where it should foster,’’ observes 
the New York World, so that, while ‘‘ presented as a measure to 
increase the revenue, it will have the opposite effect.” ‘In 
other words,”’ adds the Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘the Govern- 
ment would be itself the loser by taxation that would be prac- 
tically confiscation. It should require no great financial genius 
to see that.’’ The effect of the tax was most clearly shown, 
perhaps, when the publishers of eighty-six of the largest maga- 
zines stated under oath that their average earnings for 1916 
were only $15,000 each, while under the proposed rates their 
increased expenses would be in excess of $40,000 each. The 
Brooklyn Eagle hears that ‘‘the circulation of New York maga- 
zines west of the Mississippi would be almost cut off by this 
law,” and the St. Louis Post Dispatch believes that ‘‘the proposed 
rates would not only injure the newspapers and deprive the 
Government of revenue, they would deprive millions of people 
of the best metropolitan newspapers, of news and informing 
material from the best minds of the world, gathered at enormous 
expense.”” It would be a “‘tax on education,’’ objects the El 
Paso Times, for— 


**Millions upon millions of our citizens rely wholly upon 
magazines, newspapers, and other publications passing through 
the mails at the second-class rate for their information as to 
what is going on in the country and in the world at large. Public 
opinion is formed almost entirely as a result of discussion of 
matters that have appeared in the public prints. In this coun- 
try there is really no other source of information. Americans 
are a newspaper- and magazine-reading people. Almost every 
person who has reached the years of understanding is a reader 
of one or more magazines, and of one or more newspapers, and 
it is these people who will have to foot the bills for the increased 
cost or curtail the amount of their reading-matter. That the 
latter course will be followed in thousands of homes throughout 
the country there can be little doubt. It will thus be seen that 
instead of bringing an increase in its revenues, the new law will 
in all probability result in a reduction of the receipts of the 
Post-office Department for this class of matter.” 


The zone plan, to increase postage accofding to distance, 
brings out another objection, for, as the Springfield Republican 
argues, it would ‘‘create artificial barriers to the free inter- 
change of thought between various parts of the country and 
permit sectionalism.’”’ The Republican believes further that the 
American press in general is even now “too sectional in its out- 
look,’’ and the zone system would ‘‘aggravate this fault.’ 

The threatened injury to periodicals is more serious than to 
newspapers, remarks the Philadelphia Public Ledger, for the 
obvious reason that the normal area of the circulation of periodi- 
cals is greater, while the bulk of subscribers to a newspaper live 
within a comparatively short distance of the office of publication. 
Yet, however the zone system might work in the case of news- 
papers, this journal adds, its application to periodicals has been 
condemned by a competent commission, consisting of Charles 
E. Hughes, President Lowell, of Harvard, and Henry P. Wheeler, 
president of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, who investi- 
gated the subject in 1911. It was then pointed out that the 
system had been tried years ago and had been rejected, ‘‘in 
view of the larger interest of the nation as a whole,”’ and that 
it seemed to be “entirely impracticable.”” The Public Ledger 
concludes by asking whether the people of Texas would pay 
30 per cent. more, or the people of California pay 50 per cent. 
more, for their periodicals than the people of New York, ‘‘ because 
it would be impossible for the publishers to supply them upon 
any other terms.” 
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OUR “TRIPLE UNDERSTANDING ” 


POPULAR RATIFICATION of our declaration of war 
A is seen by some newspaper observers in the reception 
given to the French and British envoys. In the moment 
of welcome the American people put the war and the Allies 
permanently in the possessive case; both are now recognized as 
ours. The Brooklyn Eagle, for instance, represents the crowds 
acclaiming the Marshal of France as saying to themselves: 
‘‘ Joffre is not merely a soldier; he is our soldier. He has been 
fighting our battle, and, please God, we mean to turn about and 
help him fight it to its finish.” That was what the welcome meant 
in Chicago, and St. Louis, and Kansas City, as well as in New 
York, and Philadelphia, and Boston, and Washington. Chicago 
forgot the momentary backwardness of her mayor in the magnifi- 
cent demonstration given the French envoys. In Kansas City, 
Governor Capper, of Kansas, once pacifist Governor of a pacifist 
State, assured the Frenchmen that ‘“‘Kansas is ready now to 
stick until the last shot has been fired for the glorious victory 
which shall be ours.” The Kansas City Star thus weleomed 
Joffre and Viviani in their own language, and in the name of 
that Mississippi Valley which was once charged with blindness 
to the issues of the war: 


‘*Aujourd’hui les états de la Vallée du Mississippi compren- 
nent, avec le reste de la Nation, que vous avez, vous, en France, 
eombattu la bataille de l’Amérique. Ils se rendent compte 
maintenant que les Etats-Unis ont un intérét commun avec 
tous les peuples libres, en participant a la lutte qui doit sauve- 
garder la démocratie du monde, comme I’a dit le Président 
Wilson.” 


But The Star returns to a more familiar tongue to tell its 
readers emphatically and explicitly why this is ‘‘our’’ war, not 
“their” war: ¥ 


“This is ‘our’ war because, as the world’s greatest democracy, 
we are concerned in making the world safe for democracy. That, 
as the President has said, is the issue on which America entered 
the conflict. If autocracy wins this war the next war it wages 
will be ‘our’ war in the sense so intimate that no American will 
fail to understand it, for it can hardly fail to be waged against us. 

‘‘Wherever war threatens democracy or the national security 
of peoples trying to work out their own well-being in peace, that 
is ‘our’ war. It is ‘our’ war when a military Government, 
repressing democracy at home, and guided by deliberate purpose 
pursued through years and generations, suddenly tears up treaties 
and looses its armed hosts upon peaceful neighbors in a war of 
conquest and plunder. It is ‘our’ war when such a Govern- 
ment makes war upon international law and the laws of hu- 
manity, committing wholesale murdér at sea, deporting civil 
populations into slavery, and wantonly destroying everything 
by which the kindliness of nature and the industry of man 
have made the earth fair. 

‘‘ America is not merely helping out in ‘their’ war by supply- 
ing other nations with money and materials to fight it. If the 
stake was anything but democracy’s stake—not our democracy’s 
alone, but the democracy of the world—we would not be in the 
war at all. We can justify ourselves being in on no other 
ground than that it is a war of autocracy*against democracy, 
and being in because it is a war of that character, it’is ‘our’ 
war to the last shot.” , 


The union of flags in the streets of St. Louis, originally a 
French settlement, is taken by The Star of that city to ‘typify 
a perpetual union of purpose and the determination to continue 
the struggle under whatever adverse conditions may develop 
until victory shall have been secured and peace based upon 
popular government and integrity of small nations assured.” 
The flying of the different Allied flags, side by side, in token 
of unity does not seem quite enough to the Adrian Telegram. 
It is held ungracious to select one or two of our Allies, and 
there are practical difficulties in displaying conspicuously the 
flags of all, so the Michigan editor suggests ‘‘the creation of a 
flag of the Allies to hoist just below our national flag—one flag 
symbolic of all the nations that are fighting against Germany, 
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now or at any future time.’”’ The Telegram calls for a new flag, 


a simple flag, a flag worthy to live as an ‘inspiration to all free: 


people,”’ to ‘serv; a symbol of their united moral strength, 


and, if need be, tH) be carried into some future struggle of right. 


against wrong.” 

Before the envoys came, the New York Times observes, the 
country was so quiet that some began to wonder if the people 
really understood what our entrance into the war meant. But 
the visitors from France and Britain ‘“‘have shown what the 
country thinks and feels.’”” The American people, continues 
The Times, 

‘feel the issues, the vital and sacred issues, of this conflict 
of democracy with absolutism. They know what sacrifices, 
what sufferings, what woes innumerable and intolerable cruelties 
have been wrought in a war which, to change the famous descrip- 
tion of the Crusades, may well be called Gesta Diaboli per 
Germanos, the ‘Devil’s doings by the Germans.’ They know 
that the way to democratic victory is long and costly. They 
don’t weigh the cost. They hail the call to fight for liberty 
and self-government, their own and all men’s. The glow and 
fire of the multitudinous welcome to the French and British War 
Commissions bespeak the popular temper, the popular grasp of 
the peril, and the hope of all democracies. ...... 

‘‘Between Great Britain, France, and the United States there 
is the national alliance of democracy. Their fleets and armies 
ean keep the peace of the world, if men are not sick of war for 
a long time to come.” 


This note was naturally sounded again and again in the 
series of addresses made to the envoys and by them. The 
eloquent Viviani told a New-York audience of his hope that our 
flags would soon be flying beside the British and the French 
in the trenches, but adding the somber warning ‘‘that alongside 
of the stars it will have holes, and among its red stripes the 
white will be stained with the blood of your children.’”’ France, 
he said, expected America to come into the war, and knows 
that she came, ‘‘not only-for your national vindication, but for 
the vindication of human rights; and it is for human rights that 
you are fighting, for the most sacred rights of free men.’’ The 
“‘sacred union” of the United States and the Entente Allies 
in this cause, Mr. Viviani declared in Kansas City, ‘“‘will not. 
be dissolved until German imperialism has been destroyed and 
the peace of the world assured.” 

Mr. Balfour, in New York, declared that the good and suff- 
cient reasons for which the individual Allies entered the war 
did not make the war one of separate interests, but were only 
‘symptoms of the absolute necessity in which a civilized world 
finds itself to deal with an imminent and overmastering peril.” 
That peril is defined as ‘‘the calculated and remorseless use of 
every civilized weapon to carry out the ends of pure barbarism.” 
In other speeches, notably those before the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, Mr. Balfour emphasized. his. 
confidence in the joint victory of the free peoples of Western 
civilization over German autocracy. 

These declarations of unity seem to the Boston Transcript 
“almost to create a new citizenship, a new allegiance—the 
citizenship of a Greater Republic of ultimate democracies and 
an allegiance to a future League of Peace which shall rest on 
the understanding that the civic liberties of Europe and America. 
are not again to be disturbed by attempts at tyrannical domina- 
tion.” The Transcript is no less confident than the envoys that 
‘this great Triple Understanding can no more fail than the 
eventual resplendent rising of the sun upon a long night's 
darkness can fail.’’ 

Mr. Balfour listened to the sermon in which Bishop Brent 
told how Americans ‘‘are now sharing with the Allies a common 
experience, one so intimate that nations blend with nations 
and blood with blood.’”’ He heard another speaker at a banquet 


say solemnly and reverently of America, Britain, and France: 
“Those whom God has joined together to battle for liberty 
and the enduring peace of the world, let no man and no cause put 
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asunder.”” And if he had had time to read all the American 
papers during those days he would have noted many prophecies 
of the permanency of the new ‘‘partnership for democracy,” 
such as this from the New Haven Journal-Courier: 


“There can be no such gathering of earnest spirits without a 
common understanding resulting which will forever save~them 
from open revolt. No league of nations can ever equal it in 
its powers of endurance. At this moment three of the major 
nations of the world are, before a word has been spoken, in 
agreement to work hereafter for international peace, and to bring 
with them into that concert of purpose their smaller but resource- 
ful Allies. A miracle 


OUR WAR-PROFITEERS 


HE KAISER’S ALLIES IN AMERICA are the food- 
gamblers, says the Cleveland Plain Dealer, a verdict 
which the great majority of the press indorse. Those 
who “‘undertake to corner the market in any staple,’’ says the 
New York Sun, “should be put into the same class with the 
spy and the traitor and share their fate,”’ while the New Orleans 
Item, in a scathing editorial, remarks, ‘‘we don’t call a food- 
speculating jackal an ‘ally of the Kaiser,’” that is too dignified 


a term; “they are 





has been performed and 


friends of themselves, 





it has been easy of per- 
formance because the 
end sought is noble 
and unselfish, the bet- 
terment of the world by 
the process of free inter- 
course, not the enslave- 
ment of the world by 
process of military 
supremacy.” 


But the envoys came 
for more than cheers, 
our editors note; for 
something more im- 
mediate and particular 
than affirmations of 
lasting friendship or 
declarations for future 
leagues of peace. Our 
enthusiasm must lead 
to action, and that, as 
the New York Journal 
of Commerce reminds 
us, of ‘‘ the most serious 
and determined kind.” 
From our visitors, says 
the Boston Journal, 


‘‘we learn that the 
United States is de- 
pended upon to turn 
the tide of battle; to 
fatten the dinner-tables 
of the Allies, to crush 
the German submarine, 
to clinch the slender 
victories in France. 
It’s war, and it’s hell. 
There are grim days 
ahead. But America 
will be there. With the 
first tramping of Ameri- 
can army-boots in 
France, perhaps even 
with the first call of 
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“REMEMBER, WE SHALL MEET AGAIN TO CELEBRATE THE VICTORY.” 


These were Mr. Choate’s parting words to Mr. Balfour after the aged American 
statesman’s strenuous days of leadership in New York’s welcome to our Allies’ envoys. 
Mr. Choate died suddenly in the evening of the following day. The picture shows the 
two men (Mr. Balfour at the reader's left) as they rode through New York last week. 


first, last, and all the 
time, 
patriotism costs them 
nothing.’”’ A very simi- 
lar opinion was ex- 
prest by Mr. Carl 
Vrooman, the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in his address 
to the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, 
and he further charged 
that the food -specu- 
lators are maintaining 


patriots when 


an expensive lobby at 
Washington to prevent, 
if possible, anything 
in the shape of Federal 
control of prices. He 
remarked: 





‘“*Food - speculators, 
some of them men of 
immense wealth, who 
are taking advantage 
of war-conditions to 
exploit their fellow 
citizens, are allies of 
the Kaiser. The un- 
patriotic and disloyal 
lobby that is trying to 
defeat the determina- 
tion of Congress and 
of the people to put the 
agricultural resources 
of the nation on an 
efficiency basis should 
be made to feel the 
condemnation of every 
real American.” 


The Indianapolis 
News dots the i’s and 
crosses the t’s in this 
address by saying: 








the draft, the war will 
take possession of the 
American mind andthe great metamorphosis will begin.’ 

With ‘‘Great Britain overtaxed, France heroically bleeding to 
death, Italy feeble and uncertain, Russia for the present worse 
than useless,’’ what, asks the Philadelphia North American, is 
the one unavoidable conclusion? ‘‘It is that if this war is to be 
won it must be won by the United States.” 

This war, into which we entered “‘with no special grievance 
of our own,” nevertheless, as President Wilson went on to say 
in his speech dedicating the Washington Red Cross Memorial, 
“means grim business on every side of it.”” It means, according 
to the Chicago Tribune, that ‘‘either Germany will be defeated 
or the United States will be defeated.”” The latter alternative 
seems impossible to the Chicago editor. It is “‘our eagle or 
Wilhelm’s,”’ and The Tribune is confident that ‘‘the German bird 
will have to pick itself out of the dust.” 


“We have heard 
much condemnation during the past three years of the pro-Ger- 
mans, both native and foreign-born. There are pro-Germans 
who never saw Germany, men who no doubt often talk 
most patriotically. It is quite possible that some of those 
of whom Mr. Vrooman speaks have been bitter in their con- 
demnation of German-Americans. They would do well to 
look to themselves.” 

Taking Mr. Vrooman’s speech as the first rumblings of a 
coming storm, the Chicago Board of Trade determined to get 
in out of the wet and stopt all trading in May wheat when it 
had reached the unprecedented price of $3.25 a bushel, and 
dispatches from Chicago tell us that July and September wheat 
trading must now be done at a maximum price of $2.75 and 
$2.45 a bushel respectively. This step bids fair to falsify Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover’s prophecy of $5 wheat, which he made when 
urging Government control to a representative of the Associated 
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Press. As head of the Belgian Commission Mr. Hoover is an 
expert on food-problems, and it is therefore comfortable reading 


when he says: 


“There is absolutely no occasion for food-panic in this country 
nor any justification for outrageous prices, unless the opposi- 
tion of special interests defeats the President in obtaining the 
necessary powers to control the nation’s food fully and ade- 
quately. America’s problem is not one of famine, for we have 
now, and will have next year, a large surplus. Our problem is, 
after the proper protection of our own people, to give to our 
Allies the last ounce of surplus of which we are capable. . 

“Tf, however, the whole world, Allied and neutral, is to have 
the unrestricted run of our markets in competition with each 
other and in competition with the speculator in this country, we 
may expect to see $5 wheat before the year is over.” 


Notwithstanding the action of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
whose example has been followed by the Boards in other great 
food-trading centers, the press generally call for drastic action 
by Congress, and the St. Louis Post Dispatch, in company with 
the Springfield Republican, urges joint action by the United 
States and Canada: 

“The wisdom of such a move is manifest. If ‘one country 
should adopt effective safeguards of this description while the 
other adopted none at all or safeguards of different character, 
the opportunity to transfer their operations from one side of 
the line to the other would be afforded a class of unscrupulous 
speculators far too numerous in both Union and Dominion.” 


On the other hand, the Denver Rocky Mountain News points 


out that the food-gambler of the Chicago Wheat Pit is not 
entirely responsible for present high prices: : 


‘‘Cereals are scarce the world over, and for two reasons— 
sun-spots and war. Climatic conditions for two years, more 
particularly, however, for last season, were against big harvests 
such as the world’s demands required. By this spring the sup- 
plies of grain were at a low ebb. Then there were superimposed 
on this unavoidable condition the withdrawal of labor from 
farms and the actual destruction of great acreage on the European 
continent. The law of supply and demand would of itself bring 
about high prices. Competition among the nations would 
insure to the grower and middleman war-time profits.” 


War-“‘ profiteering,’ it appears, is not confined to wheat- 
gamblers; others are touched with the habit. Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, has fiercely indicted 
the ship- and yacht-owners. The New York American pub- 
lishes his letter of May 12 to the House Naval Affairs Coni- 
mittee, in which he wrote: 


‘Two weeks ago an emergency arose that required the pur- 
chase of vessels suitable for mine-sweeping. There have been 
obtained thirty-four vessels at prices away beyond reason. 
Owners of most of the tugs and fishing-boats suitable for this 
work absolutely refused to consider either lease or purchase; 
others asked outrageous prices. As an example, a fishing- 
vessel was appraised for $30,000. The owner would not sell 
for less than $112,000. The $30,000 was more than the cost 
of the vessel. More examples can be given, some worse and 
some better.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Onze ship we can afford to lose is the censorship.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

An army at the front is worth two in the training-camps.—Baltimore 
Sun. 

Tue food situation is acute when they fight so over Mush.—Si. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 

One can admire Marshal Joffre without being able to pronounce him.— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 

We didn’t start the war, but there is a geheral expectation that we’re 
going to finish it.—Philadelphia Press. 

Tue time for the War Department to have prepared for a three-year 
war was three years ago.—Boston Transcript. 

Tue Roosevelt army is causing a deadlock on the Potomac, but it would 
loosen things up on the Rhine.—Boston Transcript. 

Ir is reported that the Berlin police have arrested a man because he shot 
at the Kaiser and missed.—Philadelphia North American. 

TueRE’s really nothing like a heavy dose of U-boat for a bad case 
of neutrality.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


“Too proud to fight’’ has now become “Proud to fight too.”—Punch, 

Ir’s getting along in the afternoon of “Der Tag.’’—Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 

In a historical and dynastic sense the submarine can sink Germany.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

Ir seems that the Russians are determined to prove that they need 
a Czar after all.—Savannah News. 

BrETHMANN-HOLLWEG must love his country very much or he would not 
consent. to be the goat.—Chicago Daily News. 

GxERMAN efficiency got a sad blow when that shooter missed the Kaiser 
in three trials at short range.—Pitisburg Dispatch. 

FuRTHERMORE, if John Barleycorn is a square and fair fighter, why does 
he always hit his opponent under the belt?—Dallas News. 

WHEN it comes to limiting the power of the Kaiser we place more de- 
pendence on the Allies than on the Reichstag.—Boston Transeript. 

Wort noting that the colors on the Tricolor of France, the Union Jack, 
and the Star-Spangled Banner are the 
same.— Wall Street Journal. 





“PoTaToES are as necessary as Car- 


tridges,”” says Governor Stephens, and CZ LD SS 
much more digestible, it might be added. <LGF 


—San Francisco Chronicle. 

TuereE is a gray-haired wizard who is 
going to cross your path, Mr. U-boat, 
and you're going on a long, long jour- 
ney.—Chattziooga News. 

Mr. Batrorvn’s enthusiastic reception 
by Congress ought to convince the En- 
glish that we are willing to forget George 
IIL. if they can.— Kansas City Times. 

Ir is a historic fact that every reduc- 
tion of letter-postage in the history of 
the Government has resulted in larger 
revenues.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

ANOTHER reason why the soldiers of 
the Confederacy finally succumbed to 
hunger was that they didn’t know cotton- 
seed-meal was first-class bread material. 
—Dallas News. 

Ir it is true that the people of Con- 
stantinople haven't yet heard that the 
British have captured Bagdad, it shows 
a postal condition that needs a Demo- 
cratic administration.—Dallas News. 

Tue Mayor of Chicago refers to that 
city as the sixth largest German city in 
the world. That should enchant the 
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JuLius Car, son of Minnie Cesar, of 
Brooklyn, has joined the United States 
marines and will help overcome the 
Goths.—Chattanooga News. 

Tuat truth is mighty is amply proved 
by the fact that it still survives after 
German statesmen have stretched it all 
out of shape.—Kansas City Star. 

BERLIN says the German line is in- 
vincible. Certainly. Whenever it is in 
danger they just move it back three or 
four miles.—Philadelphia North American. 

HInDENBURG may have paraphrased 
Grant’s famous line so that it reads: 
“We'll fight it out on this line if I have 
to take the line with me.”—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 

“Tr we take over men’s jobs, we de- 
mand men’s pay,” says one organization 
of women. Well, we hope they get it, if 
they earn it. But we don’t know how 
some of them are going to live on it.— 
Kansas City Star. 

Ir is requested of the press that no 
speculation or rumor be published other 
than those given out by the War Depart- 
ment.—From a War Department state 
ment. Secretary Baker should establish 
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people of Chicago, who have liked to 
think of it as the second largest Ameri- 
can city.— Kansas City Star. 


THREE SUSPECTS. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Star. 


special days for issuing his specula- 
tions and rumors.—Philadelphia North 
American. 
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A GHASTLY CHARGE AGAINST GERMANY 


the gravest suspicions as to its veracity, yet so widely 

circulated as to demand as full an investigation as 
circumstances permit—as a matter of simple justice to the enemy 
—first appeared in La Belgique, a Belgian organ published at 
Leyden, in Holland, on April3. Further publicity was given to it 
by its reproduction in the Havre Indepéndence Belge, a semi- 
official organ of the Belgian Government. Briefly, it is charged 
that the Germans are using the bodies of the fallen to obtain 
from them fats, glycerin, and other 


\ ASTOUNDING STORY, so incredible as to excite 


into a powder which is used for mixing with pigs’ food and as 
manure. Nothing can be permitted to go to waste.”’ 

The whole affair was received with incredulity by the more 
sober organs of the English press, and especially by the Manchester 
Guardian, which belabors The Times for lending its authority 
to such a tale. The German Government, naturally enough, 
promptly issued a denial, through its official press bureau, which 
runs: 

“The English wireless service is spreading the loathsome and 


equally ridiculous report that the 
German authorities use the bodies 





necessities for the manufacture of 


munitions. La Belgique’s story runs: 


“‘We have known for long that 
the Germans stript their dead be- 
hind the firing-line, fastened them 
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of dead soldiers for industrial pur- 
poses and for extracting from them 
lubricating oils and food for hogs. 
The English reports quote as their 
authority a report published in the 
Lokal Anzeiger describing the mill 
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into bundles of three or four bodies 
with iron wire, and then dispatched 
these grisly bundles to the rear. 
Until recently the trains laden with 
the dead were .sent to Seraing, 
near Liége, and a point north of 
Brussels, where were refuse-con- 
sumers. Much surprize was caused 
by the fact that of late this traffic 
has proceeded in the direction of 
Gerolstein, and it was noted that on 
each wagon was written D.A.V.G. 
“German science is responsible 
for the ghoulish idea of the forma- 
tion of the German Offal Utiliza- 
tion Company (Limited) (D.A.V.G., 
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IS THIS AN ADMISSION? 


Facsimile of the passage in the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger 
which French and English papers say proves the charge 
that the Germans are using their dead. A translation 
appears in the body of the article. 


where the carcasses of animals are 
transformed into oil. The German 
expression used in this report was 
Kadaver, which, as everybody con- 
versant with German knows, is 
never used for human bodies, but 
only for the carcasses of animals. 
The Lokal Anzeiger, commenting 
upon this last performance of anti- 
German propaganda, calls it the 
‘acme of stupidity.’”’ 


The Times, however, returns to 
the charge: 


“Tt will be observed at once that 





or Deutsche Abfall - Verwertungs 





this characteristic German démenti 





Gesellschaft), a dividend - earning 
company with a capital of $1,- 
250,000, the chief factory of which has been constructed 1,000 
yards from the railway connecting St. Vith, near the Belgian 
frontier, with Gerolstein, in the lonely, little-frequented Eifel 
district, southwest of Coblentz. This factory deals specially 
with the dead from the West front. If the results are as good 
as the company hopes, another will be established to deal with 
corpses on the East front. 

“The factory is invisible from the railway. It is pf¥iced deep 
in forest country, with a specially thick growth of trees about it. 
Live wires surround it. A special double track leads to it. The 
works are about 700 feet long and 110 feet broad, and the rail- 
way runs completely round them. In the northwest corner of 
the works the discharge of the train takes place 

“From the treatment result several products. The fats are 
broken up into stearine, a form of tallow, and oils, which require 
to be redistilled before they can be-used. The process of dis- 
tillation is carried out by boiling the oil with carbonate of soda, 
and some part of the by-products resulting from this is used by 
German soap-makers. The oil distillery and refinery lie in the 
southeastern corner of the works. The refined oil is sent out 
in small casks like those used for petroleum, and is of a yellowish- 
brown color.” 


A seeming confirmation of this ghoulish story, which reads 
like the imaginings of a disordered mind, is found in the Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger of April 10, and it is pounced upon trium- 
phantly by the London Times. Dr. Karl Rosner, describing 
for the Anzeiger’s readers his experiences at the front north of 
Reims, is credited by The Times as saying: 


“‘We pass through Evergnicourt. There is a sickly smell in 
the air, as if glue were being boiled. We are passing the great 
Corpse Utilization Establishment (Kadaververwertungsanstalt) of 
this Army Group. The fat that is won here is turned into lubri- 
eating oils, and everything else is ground down in the bones-mill 


carefully abstains from denying the 
charge that matters—the charge that the German authorities 
do use the bodies of dead soldiers. The statement that the 
report is ‘loathsome and ridiculous’ is not a statement that the 
report is untrue. 

*‘Meanwhile the German wireless declares that the word 
Kadaver ‘is never used for human bodies, but only for the ear- 
casses of animals.’ This statement is definitely and deliberately 
untrue. Apart from the authority of any good dictionary, even 
Meyer’s ‘Konversations-Lexikon’ does not go further than to 
say that the word Kadaver is used ‘especially’ of animals. Meyer 
says that the word Kadaver means dead body (teter Kérper) 
or corpse (Leichnam). Sadaver (lat.), toter Rirper, Leidnam, 
befonders bon (Saus-)Tieren. Muret-Sanders’ ‘Enzyklopiadisches 
Worterbuch’ adds: Radaver (~“=w~) [ft. 2] m (Reithe) corpse, 
dead body; (Ma) carcass.” 


Meanwhile further apparent confirmation turned up from so 
unexpected a source as China. The Shanghai North China 
Herald of March 3 describes the interview in which the German 
Ambassador in Peking, Admiral von Hintze, sought to persuade 
the Chinese Premier not to break with Germany. The Herald 
said: 

“But the matter was clinched when Admiral von Hintze was 
dilating upon the ingenious methods by which German scien- 
tists were obtaining the chemicals necessary for the manufacture 
of munitions. The admiral triumphantly stated that they 
were extracting glycerin out of the dead soldiers! From that 
moment onward the horrified Premier had no more use for Ger- 
many, and the business of persuading him to turn against her 
became comparatively easy.” 


In France the story is received with some reserve, the Paris 


Matin pouring floods of scorn upon those who are credulous 
enough to believe it. At the same time some of the greatest 

















MASTERS OF STRATEGY. THE TWO GREAT RETREATERS. 
—Iberia (Barcelona). 














ANOTHER NAIL FOR A WOODEN HEAD. 
—Esquella de la Torratra (Barcelona). 


TWO ANTI-GERMAN STRAWS FROM SPAIN. 


minds in France accept it as genuine. Mr. Clemenceau, an ex- 
Premier, writes in his L’Homme Enchainé: 


‘“*At first we refused to admit the horror of such profanation 
as the Germans exploiting the bodies of their soldiers. But the 
existence of this abominable industry is confirmed by the 
evidence of an American consul.” 


The Paris Libre Parole, anything but a yellow journal, says: 


“The Boches allow nothing to be wasted, not even their dead 
fallen on the field of honor. They make explosives of them. 
The German papers boast of it, considering it a great honor that 
German industrial chemistry should extract from the gloriously 
fallen hero a pound of lubricating products.” 


Some rather qualifying information is afforded in a letter ap- 
pearing in one of the London papers, The Westminster Gazette. 
The correspondent writes: 


“In the interests of truth may I point out that the process of 
corpse—or, rather, carcass—conversion has long been practised 
in Germany. An industry of this sort was started at Augsburg 
so long ago as 1881 by one Podewilz, for the supply of machines 
for Kadaververwertung. It was a Fabrik fiir Faecalextraction. 
Then it became a limited company, which advertised Kadaver- 
verwertungs-Maschinen, Komplete Einrichtungen fiir Abdeckeret 
und Bluttknockeret (‘Deutsches Reich-Adressbuch, II, 506’). 
But the advertisement of Heinrich Schirm, of Leipzig, proves 
that the word Tier (animal) should be understood before Kadaver 
(eareass), thus Maschine und Apparate neuster und bewdhrtester 
Konstruction fir Verwertung von Tierkadavern und Schlach- 
thausabfallen (slaughter-house offal) (ib. III, 5,428). All about 
Gerolstein may be read in the same work, ib. IT, 3,604).”’ 


The Manchester Guardian considers that this letter settles 
the matter, and remarks editorially: 


“Tt is always wise as well as just to be scrupulously accurate 
in bringing charges against an enemy, and it is doubly wise 
when that enemy is Germany. For the Germans have been 
guilty of so many and such abominable outrages that another 
could hardly add weight to the indictment against them, whereas 
the proved erroneous attribution to them of an offense might 
weaken in the minds of neutrals the conviction of guilt in the 
ease of those atrocities which they have in fact indisputably 
committed.” 


In reply to this editorial a correspondent writes: 


“The Union of German Farmers, which is appointed by the 
German Government to buy up all fodder-stuffs for distribution, 
issued on November 18, 1916, a list of fixt purchase prices. 
They quote, at the price of 300 marks a ton in bulk and 325 
marks a ton in sacks, two sorts of meal. The one is Tierkérper- 
mehl, which is obviously meal made from the bodies of animals, 
and Kadavermehl, which as obviously is something else. What 
is that ‘something’?”’ 


GERMANY’S VICTORY IN SPAIN 
kz: GENTLE GERMAN, says the Madrid Liberal, 


“‘does not even spare his friends,’’ and despite Spain’s 

benevolent neutrality her shipping is being destroyed 
with consistent German thoroughness. The latest example of 
the enemy’s disregard for the rights of friendly neutrals was 
the sinking of the Spanish steamer San Fulgencio, which, tho 
armed with a German ‘‘safe conduct,’’ was sent to the bottom 
without warning. This act the Madrid papers tell us raised 
a pretty hubbub in the Spanish capital and caused the over- 
throw of the Romanones Government. The London New Age 
publishes this succinet digest of the situation: 


“The sinking of the San Fulgencio . . . led to an energetic . 
protest and a demand for an indemnity; but the pro-German 
elements in Spanish politics and in the Spanish press promptly 
secured the resignation of the Government, and Count Ro- 
manones, a strict neutralist with pro-Ally leanings, has retired to 
make way for Sefior Garcia Prieto, President of the Senate. 
For months past the Spanish press, like Spanish political groups, 
has been divided into three well-defined sections—the section 
taking the part of the Central Powers, the section taking the 
part of the Allies, and the section endeavoring to remain strictly 
impartial and neutral. But it has been remarked time after 
time by the leading Madrid organs that the pro-German papers 
which attacked the Government were permitted to do so prac- 
tically unmolested by the Censor or the Publie Prosecutor, 
whereas papers striving to put forward the case for the Allies 
were greatly hampered in their task. It is not denied that the 
German campaign in the Spanish press has been engineered 
from the German Embassy in Madrid and paid-for by German 
money. Altho, therefore, the mass of Spanish intellectuals and 
the liberal elements throughout the country are heart and soul 
with the Entente Powers, it must be acknowledged that German 
and Austrian influences are very strong.” 


Meanwhile the more radical wing in the Spanish Parliament 
is agitating for a less supine policy. El Pais, the organ of the 
Madrid Republicans, reports the radical leader, Sefior Lerroux, 
as saying in the Cortes: 


“The real danger is that neither this nor preceding Govern- 
ments have done anything more for the country than bleed it, 
diminish it, and rob it of its virility, so that the Spanish race 
finds itself to-day reduced to this predicament of shameful 
neutrality. ; 

“I am speaking of spiritual neutrality, of that absence of 
ideals which has robbed our public opinion of all true means of 
expression, and which has atrophied our faculty of indignation, 
for to ask us not to think and not to feel in present circumstances 
is asking too much neutrality from those of us in whose veins 











still runs the blood that rose in defense of the country’s honor 
at the time of the Caroline incident.” 


The President of the Senate, the Marquis Alhucemas, protests 
in the Madrid Epoca that the interests of the country are safe 
in the hands of the Government, for “‘it has not adopted the 
formula of ‘neutrality @ outrance,’ that is to say, whatever may 
happen.” He proceeds: : 


‘“‘As a matter of fact, it reserves the right—and has not feared 
to say so—to change its present attitude if events should un- 
fortunately demand such a course. In such regrettable cir- 
cumstances the Government would appeal to the country for a 
true expression of its wishes, and would submit proposals which 
it considered adequate for the defense of the interests of Spain.” 


“Where are we going?” asks the Madrid Liberal: 


“A great country like Spain can not, unless it means to commit 
moral suicide and belie its whole history, declare, as some false 
patriots are doing, that humiliation is preferable to the risks 
of a conflict.”’ 


El Liberal quotes the article appearing in the A. B. C., one of 
the pro-German papers of Madrid, in which the writer declared 
that the Spanish Army—for which he spoke—was “‘ determined 
not to enter the war,’’ and it asks: 


“Can a re>resentative of the Army and a patriot really say 
such a thing? We repeat that it is not a question of war, and 
we repeat also that we are as much as any one in favor of peace 
and neutrality, but since we do not know what German madness 
has in reserve for us, and since we do not believe that honor 
consists in submitting to a country whose sailors insult our flag, 
we must declare quite plainly that it is for the Cabinet alone to 
judge of the gravity of the situation. In our opinion Germany is 
the only country which may oblige us to abandon our neutrality.” 


The Madrid correspondent of the London Times admits that 
Spanish statesmen have a difficult row to hoe these days: 


“Spanish statesmen, it must in justice be admitted, have 
not had an easy task. They have had to choose between two 
courses of action—the higher course, which would have entailed 
sustained effort, some unpopularity, and a certain amount of 
risk; and the lower, which.was easy, safe, and immediately 
profitable. In favor of this lower course was ranged the whole 
of that part of the Spanish nation which represents authority, 
inherited wealth, and privilege. The greater part of the clergy, 
with their blind antipathy to the French; the Conservatives 
and Carlists, with their secular jealousy of England; the Army, 
with its professional zeal for the first military Power in the 
world; the leisured classes, conscious of their own want of prepar- 
ation to face a supreme crisis and shrinking from any course 
which might entail unaccustomed effort or risk—all these com- 
bined to prevent the Government from uttering or allowing 
to be uttered effective criticism of German action, however 
outfageous, lest they be involved in the quarrel. The exag- 
gerated fears and narrow outlook of these people created an 
atmosphere in which Ministers have neither been able to act 
nor speak with frankness.” 

The retiring Premier, Count Romanones, paints a dismal 
picture of the condition to which Spanish shipping has been 
reduced by German submarine aggression. In an interview 
with the Petit Parisien, after his resignation, he told that paper’s 
correspondent that Spanish owners simply refused to let their 
larger ships sail, and out of a very limited mercantile marine 
Spain had lost thirty-five ships of over 1,000 tons since the 
Germans began their unrestricted warfare. He contends that 
the neutrals suffer more than the belligerents, and says, in fact: 


‘‘We neutrals are more blockaded than Great Britain. Our 
vessels no longer leave our ports, and business is paralyzed. Ex- 
ports are impossible. It means ruin, and while they are ruining 
us the Germans are carrying on in our midst an energetic propa- 
ganda, seeking to frighten the people by dwelling in their news- 
papers upon the horrors of war, and setting themselves up as 
champions of the peace of the world. 

“The idea is‘absurd, but it is at the same time ingenious. 
France knows only too well the desperate expedients of German 
propaganda. The time has come when every man of conscience 
must give his vote and take his part in the European conflict. 
In tendering my resignation to the King, I voted for France.” 
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ILLOGICAL NORWAY 


| \HE ASTOUNDING TEMERITY OF NORWAY, in 
daring to protest when Germany sinks her ships, has 
excited angry comments in the German press. For 
example, the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger protests against the Nor- 
wegian Government’s regulations forbidding German U-boats 
using Norwegian waters as bases, and proceeds to draw a subtle 





GERMAN CLAIMS. 


‘We fight for the freedom of the seas.”’ 
—Hvepsen (Christiania). 


distinction between what the submarines do and do not do 
when they are engaged in the pleasant little task of starving 
England. From it we learn that they do not sink ships, a fact 
that will be news to ship-owners: 


“We do not sink the ships of any country; we sink only 
contraband, without considering what the ships are in which 
this contraband is, and as our action is thus not directed against 
Norway, we have the right to demand that the Norwegians 
shall not issue any Government regulations which in their 
intention and effect are directed against Germany.” 


Captain Persius, of the Berliner Tageblatt, solemnly warns 
Norway that all her shipping is liable to be destroyed unless she 
ceases to ‘‘engage in this nefarious carrying trade for England.’’ 
He proceeds to add up the figures, not only of Norwegian but 
of all ‘‘enemy shipping,”’ and continues, with a rather remarkable 
concession to the British: 


“The result of these calculations is that there is every prospect 
that our enemies’ shortage of freight tonnage must increase 
from month to month. And apart from the losses in ships 
and the other factors, this shortage of tonnage has hitherto 
been due also to extremely defective organization. . . . One 
can not grudge the English their anxiety about the inability 
of their Government to master the difficult freight situation. 
Altho it is necessary to reckon with the expectation that here, 
as in so many other spheres, England will ultimately, altho 
slowly, succeed in becoming master of the situation, our con- 
fidence remains that our commerce-destroyers will do more 
damage than can be made good.” 


Nor does the fact that Norway, in her endeavor to protect 
her shipping, has taken exactly the same steps as Sweden save 
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her from Teutonic wrath. What is passed over in the case. of 
the somewhat pro-German Sweden is rank wickedness in some- 
what pro-Ally Norway. The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger writes: 


“In the first place, the appeal to the ease of Sweden does not 
hold good. Si duo faciunt idem, non est idem. But, apart from 
that, the absence of a protest to Sweden does not signify consent 
to the Swedish procedure. That also was not free from objection 
from the point of view of international law, and, indeed, anything 
which damages the position of submarines in international law is 

















GERMAN LOGIC. 
GERMAN OFFICIAL—‘ Shocking! Shocking! England is to blame. She 
refuses us the freedom of the seas.” 
NORSE SAILOR—‘‘ But your German U-boat sank us.”’ 
GERMAN OFFICIAL—‘Eh? Vell, Donnerwetter, if you will go to sea 
that is your fault.” —Passing Show (London). 


indefensible. Thus the claim to a precedent does not hold 
good as against us, for we have taken no part in the making 
of this precedent.” 


The Kélnische Zeitung angrily asserts that Germany has a 
legal right to sink Norway’s ships: 


“The German procedure against the Norwegian ships which 
have taken over English ‘world-trade’ is justified in every 
respect, and if the Norwegian ship-owners desire to have the 
enormous profits for this ‘world-trade’ they must bear its risks 
also. For us, in the great world-struggle in which our existence 
is at stake, it is in the highest thinkable degree a ‘vital ques- 
tion’ and a ‘matter of honor’ to put an end to this English world- 
trade conducted by Norwegian ships, and to do so by the use 
of all war-weapons that are permitted by international law— 
among which weapons undoubtedly are our submarines. If the 
Norwegians desire to be honorably neutral, they must recognize 
this themselves, and in any case Norway may be certain that 
we shall not budge one step from our firm standpoint of law.” 


The Rhenish organ can hardly contain itself when commenting 
on these insolent Norwegians, for, it seems, they have not only 
protested against having their ships sunk, but have audaciously 
dared to criticize the manner in which the Germans have con- 
ducted themselves in Belgium. This to the Kélnische Zeitung is 
the last straw. It says: 

“Obviously it is a Norwegian national fault to interfere 


in foreign affairs, to preach morals to other people, and to 
pass damning judgments about conditions in other countries 


without knowing them accurately—and this applies particularly 
to Germany. . . . If one may trust the Norwegian press, Nor- 
way—notoriously the most democratic country in Europe, with 
the freest Constitution in the world, and a country, therefore, in 
which Parliamentarism blossoms and flourishes—itself has a 
Government which enjoys no confidence among the people, 
because it has repeatedly brought the country into a state of 
the greatest peril and want, and is ultimately to blame for the 
fact that the Norwegians are now cold and hungry, and have 
to let themselves be humiliated and ill-treated by their protector 
and real governor, England. And yet this same press dares to 
sit in judgment on Germany because Germany defends herself 
by all the means at her disposal against the barbaric war of 
starvation by which England, with Norwegian help, is trying 
to bring down the German people.” 





HOW CAN WE HELP RUSSIA? 


TRICKEN BY FOES without and within, with a populace 

S ‘‘drunk with liberty,’’ as the Socialist Minister of Justice 

Kerensky phrases it, Russia is sadly in need of help. Can 

the United States and her allies render effective aid? The 

London New Statesman, itself a Socialist organ of the cautious 
Fabian type, answers emphatically ‘‘ Yes,’’ and says: 


“Tt is important for the future well-being of the Alliance that 
Western opinion should measure justly and reasonably the 
military prospects of revolutionary Russia. In some English 
newspapers one discerns a thinly disguised impatience with the 
revolutionists, as with men who have lowered the fighting 
strength of the Alliance. But this is a very false way of looking 
at the matter. The culprit in Russia is the old régime... . 
The German Government had come to rely on the treachery 
of this old régime as upon a trump-card which assured it the 
eventual winning of the hand. By sweeping it away the revolu- 
tionists have rendered to the Allies a great positive service.” 


We are encouraged to be both optimistic and helpful: 


“The attitude of the Western’ Powers for the time being 
toward their great Eastern ally must not be one of fretting over 
promised pounds of flesh and wondering whether they will get 
them, but of asking themselves night and day—How can we best 
help Russia? In particular they should do their utmost to in- 
duce the United States to bend its efforts in this direction. Itisa 
pity that whereas Americans have an almost universal sympathy 
with France, on which almost the whole of their historic, roman- 
tic, and chivalrous instinct is concentrated, they had before 
the Russian revolution a diametrically opposite feeling toward 
Russia. The revolution has blunted their antipathy; but we 
fear it may be a long time before the idea of helping Russia 
gets any vogue in the United States like that enjoyed by the 
idea of helping France. And yet for geographical reasons 
America is peculiarly able to help Russia. From San Francisco 
to Vladivostok is only 50 per cent. farther than from New York 
to Liverpool, and there are no submarines in the Pacific Ocean.”’ 


One way in particular in which America can be of the greatest 
assistance to Russia is suggested: 


‘“The kind of help in material which might be given to Russia, 
especially by the United States, may be illustrated by a single 
example. Searcely any handicap affects Russia in more varied 
ways than the utter insufficiency of her railway rolling-stock. 
The United States over its vast railway mileage has incomparably 
more rolling-stock than any other country in the world. A 
very slight use indeed of the ‘comb’ which has been so drastically 
applied to the British and French railways would enable enough 
rolling-stock to be sent via Vladivostok to give inestimable 
relief to the Russian transport problem. If the personnel and 
material for railway repair-shops were sent at the same time, the 
relief could be put upon a permanent basis. . . . If the Russian 
Government could be persuaded at the same time to accept 
the services of some expert American traffic-managers, the use 
of rolling-stock in Russia might be considerably speeded up.” 


The New Statesman would have us send troops to Russia: 


‘“‘Tf the Americans develop their idea of dispatching a ‘senti- 
mental’ division to Europe in advance of their main force, they 
might well consider the claims of the Russian Republic. Help 
of this kind—indeed of any kind which is visible and tangible— 
would have an extraordinary ‘sentimental’ value in Russia at 
the present juncture.” 























SCIENCE ~AND~INVENTION 














REAL COAST-DEFENSES 


UR SO-CALLED ‘“COAST-DEFENSES” are really 
harbor-defenses, excellent for their purpose, but pro- 
tecting only particular spots on our extensive coast-line 

and separated by absolutely defenseless stretches, hundreds of 
miles long. When one considers how helpless the guns in Fort 
Hamilton, New York, would be to prevent a hostile landing 
near Atlantic City, or how small a part the defenses of Savannah, 
Ga., ean play in protecting Palm Beach, Fla., he has the essence 
of the problem before him. One proposed way of solving it is 
described in a leading article in The Scientific American (New 
York, May 2) entitled ‘‘A-System of Mobile Coast-Defense.”’ 
The accompanying illustration tells the story, almost without 
the need of explanatory text, says the writer: 


“‘Our coast-fortifications were designed: First, to protect the 
coast cities, the anchorages, naval bases, factories, and other 
utilities from bombardment; secondly, to prevent the occupa- 
tion by an enemy of our harbors as bases for invasion, for which 
they would be well suited because of the railroad-lines which 
radiate from these harbors to the wealthiest parts of the country; 
thirdly, to give safe harbor to our own fleet, should it be defeated, 
so as to enable it to refit for further operations; fourthly, to 
cover reasonable water areas to the seaward of our harbors, in 
which waters our own fleet, on emerging, could take up battle- 
formation before coming under destructive fire by a blockading, 
enemy fleet. 

‘‘Now, our present harbor-fortifications fulfil these conditions 
fairly well, the main drawback being that the range of the guns 
is not as great as is desirable in view of the extreme ranges 


































attained by modern naval artillery. But these harbor-fortifica- 
tions extend their protection only to that section of the coast- 
line which is covered by the range of their guns, or, say, a matter 
of 15,000 to 20,000 yards of coast-line adjoining the fortifications. 
So far as these heavy guns are concerned, the stretches of coast- 
line between fortified harbors, sometimes extending for hun- 
dreds of miles, are devoid of any defense. Consequently, it 
would be possible to land large enemy forces at certain favorable 
locations on the long stretches of coast-line between our coast- 
fortifications; for we do not possess any heavy mobile artillery 
of sufficient range and power to prevent the ships of the enemy 
from coming in close enough to cover the landing of their forces 
by sweeping the adjacent country with heavy shell-fire. 

‘Fortunately, the coast-line of the United States is paralleled 
by excellent railway systems, which would make it possible 
to transport mobile artillery rapidly to any point at which the 
enemy threatened to make a landing. Of course, it will be 
understood that not all of the present undefended coast-line 
would be favorable for landing troops in large numbers; but 
there are certain stretches of beach which would be suitable for 
such an enterprise, and these are perfectly well known to our 
military men. The system of defense proposed would be to 
mount heavy guns, both rifles of high velocity and great range 
and mortars and howitzers for high-angle fire, on specially 
constructed cars, upon which they could bg transported rapidly to 
the threatened points. 

“Tn this connection, we draw attention’ to what is known as 
the Luellen-Dawson mobile armament system, the principles 
of which are shown in the accompanying illustration. At certain 
concealed positions, located preferably behind some bank or 
natural elevation, which would serve to mask them from 








Tilustrations by courtesy of ‘* The Scientific American,’’ New York. 
HOW OUR ENTIRE SEACOAST COULD BE DEFENDED 








By a system of concrete emplacements protecting all possible landing-places or points of attack, connected by a railroad to carry heavy guns 
like the one shown on the next page, which could be transported rapidly{to the threatened points. 
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observation from the sea, massive, armored concrete emplace- 
ments would be built, the construction of which is shown in 
our accompanying illustrations. 

“The emplacement consists of a monolithic platform, through 
the center of which runs a railway-track, which is deprest 
sufficiently to bring the turn-table of the gun approximately 
level with the top of the platform. Along each inner edge of this 
ran-way is embedded and firmly anchored back into the con- 
crete a heavy cast-steel longitudinal guide block, which is 
recessed on its inner face, so as to receive the base ring of the gun- 
table. When the gun is in place, the base ring is shimmed up 
with steel plates until a firm bearing is secured, and it is held 
down in place by heavy screw bolts. By this arrangement the 
severe stresses of recoil do not reach the car, but are taken up 
directly by the concrete platform. 

“Tt can readily be understood that the provision of a series 
of these platforms, masked either by placing them in deep 
cuttings, or behind natural elevations, hills, sand-banks, ete., 
and the provision, further, of numerous, well-appointed artillery- 
trains, complete with rifles, mortars, and howitzers, and their 
accompanying ammunition and supply-cars, would constitute 
a very flexible and powerful defense for the coast-line of the 
United States.” 





THE STUDY OF PLANT SOCIETY 


LANTS HAVE THEIR FORMS of social organization 
P as well as men. A tree may be solitary, or it may be 
grouped with others to form a forest, in which case the 
forest may be studied as a unit just as groups of men or animals 
may be studied. The study of human groups has been named 
“sociology,” and Dr. Roland M. Harper, writing 
in The Scientific Monthly (New York, 
May), tells us that there is a new 
and interesting science of ‘plant soci- 
ology.”” This should not seem odd to 
us, since we already have a science of 
anatomy for plants as well as for men; 
“a science of plant physiology as well as 
one of human physiology. 
Human sociology, it is true, 
deals with only one species, 
whereas plant sociology must 
take into account a multi- 
tude of them. Plant species 


going on everywhere all the time, but so slowly that it is not 
easy to observe or to experiment with, and was hardly thought 
of up to twenty years ago, is succession, which is the gradual 
replacement of one type of vegetation by another, with or with- 
out a concurrent fundamental change in environment. Many 
botanists have exercised their imaginations by theorizing on this 
subject, but often with too slender a foundation of facts, and 
therefore without getting definite and convincing results. When 
quantitative studies of vegetation become more universal, how- 
ever, the study of succession will be on a more solid basis. One 
might as well try to discuss the movements of population in the 
United States without census statistics as to speculate on 
succession of vegetation without knowing the relative abundance 
of the species. 

‘** Another problem for the plant sociologist is to determine the 
normal frequency and effect of fire in each type of vegetation. 
Most people, even foresters, seem to regard forest and prairie 
fires as mere accidents, to be prevented if possible; but a few 
ecologists have already studied fire as a normal environmental 
factor. As fire does not attack scattered or isolated plants, of 
one species at a time, as a disease or other enemy might, but 
sweeps through the vegetation when conditions permit, its 
frequency and intensity depend mostly on the character of the 
vegetation, and are therefore sociological problems. 

“The old question of why prairies are treeless, which has been 
much discust by geologists, geographers, ecologists, etc.,- but 
never satisfactorily answered, is essentially a sociological prob- 
lem, and perhaps it will be solved when sociological and demo- 
graphic methods are brought to bear on it. 

A few of the other problems in 
plant sociology awaiting 


solution may be illustrated 
> illustra 


by the following 
questions, most of which deal 
with matters easily observed by per- 
sons who know nothing of botany 
‘““Why are the tallest trees in a given forest usually 
all about the same height, regardless of species? 
‘Where are the densest forests in the world? The 
fastest-growing? 
“What is the relation between the average dis- 
tance one can see in a forest and the 
amount of timber per acre? 
**Tn the same climate, which 
takes the more food and 
water from the soil: forest 
or prairie? 
‘“‘What keeps evergreen- 
trees from growing in the 





in this case are somewhat 


richest soils, in the eastern 





akin to the human varieties 
of qualification and occupa- 
tion with which our own soci- 


United States? 
‘*Why are weeds detrimen- 
tal to crops? 





‘*Why are prairie and pine- 





ologists have to deal. Says 
Dr. Harper: 


is chiefly made up of hunters, 
prospectors, cowboys, lum- 
bermen, and other resourceful but not highly educated people, 
while urban society is much more complex, and contains many 
notables and nobodies, specialists, dependents, idlers, and para- 
sites. Likewise a pioneer plant society may consist largely of 
lichens, mosses, and other hardy forms, while in a dense ‘climax’ 
forest there are tall trees and low herbs; vines and epiphytes, 
which depend on the trees for support; saprophytes or humus- 
plants, which live on decayed leaves furnished by other plants; 
and often many parasites as well.” 

The opportunities for this kind of study have been greatly 
neglected, Dr. Harper thinks. There are thousands of square 
miles in nearly every State and country where we know at 

; present practically nothing of the details of the vegetation. In 
the United States we know most, not of the older and more 
thickly settled regions, but of the upper Mississippi Valley; 
‘and nearly all descriptions, photographs, and maps of vegetation 
hitherto published for New England, New York, the South, 
cand the far West are the work of men born or trained elsewhere. 
He goes on: 


‘‘A most interesting phenomenon of plant sociology, which is 


A COAST-DEFENSE GUN BUILT TO TRAVEL AND TO SHOOT. 


. E Cross-section of a concrete platform for the gun that travels by rail, 
‘*A pioneer human society showing gun-base mounting locked in position and the gun ready for firing. 


barren plants all, or nearly 
all, perennial? 
“Tf the climate became a 


The vital part of the coast-defense system is described on the previous page. little colder or warmer, wet- 


ter or drier, what plants 
would become more (or less) abundant?” 

Most sciences have arts based on them, and this is true of 
plant sociology. Its most important application is in forestry, 
in which we deal with the highest development of vegetation, 
in a natural, or nearly natural, condition. It is to our advantage 
to know the laws governing the life of a forest, such as the amount 
of new wood produced annually on different soils, the effect of 
cutting out trees or underbrush, the frequency of fire, and the 
influence of insects or animals. The writer goes on: 

‘‘The farmers who cut wild hay from the meadows and marshes 
of New England and the prairies of the West also have similar 
problems on a smaller scale, and if they know beforehand just 
what to expect in the long run from each type of meadow or 
prairie vegetation so much the better for them 

‘Lastly, by a study of the comparatively simple and obvious 
phenomena of plant sociology one might get some valuable light 
on the analogous but more recondite problems of human sociology 
and a clearer conception of its scope and subdivisions. Plants 
have the advantage of being fixt in one spot, and they show more 
delicate responses to environmental conditions and are more 
easily experimented with than human beings.” 
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FORTY-RIGHT CITIES MADE TO ORDER 


'T A~HE BUILDING OF FORTY-EIGHT CITIES, each 
for a population of 12,000 souls, is the job confronting 
our War Department. An editorial writer in The 
Engineering News-Record (New York), who has devised this 
picturesque way of vivifying the situation, reminds us that the 
cities mast all be ready for occupancy early in August next, 
for they wre the camps that will house our new Army to be raised 
under the provisions of the new law. The task, our editorial 
informant thinks, will enlist the services of many construction 
firms, both as general contractors and as subcontractors. They 
will have to put up wooden buildings, for the lumber is at hand 
and the canvas for tents is not. There will probably be not 
enough skilled labor available to build frame houses for half a 


million men, so unskilled labor must be largely used, and the 


plans must be of the simplest. We read: 

‘‘While the plans are not yet made public in final form, nor 
ean be until the necessary legislation is passed by Congress, the 
general scheme of the War Department in connection with the 
first new army unit of 500,000 men is substantially as follows: 
'The bill pending in Congress, drawn by the General Staff, 
provides that the President shall divide the whole United States 
into sixteen divisional areas of approximately equal population 
and appoint a general officer to the command of each divi- 
sional area. 

“The commander may subdivide the divisional area into 
three ‘reserve‘areas’; these reserve areas are to be subdivided into 
districts and ‘subdistricts, apparently for the purpose of registra- 
tion and levying of recruits. It is not yet known how many 
training-camps will be established in each of the sixteen divisional 
areas, whether one or more. There is some reason to believe, how- 
ever, that a training-camp may be located in each ‘reserve 
area,’ which would make forty-eight. training-camps for the 
whole United States; and each camp would therefore have 
to accommodate something over 10,000 recruits. Making due 
allowanee for the auxiliary forces necessary to supply and main- 
tain this force, it appears that the task ahead of us is to build 
forty-eight cities, each capable of accommodating at least 
12,000 persons, and to do this within three months. 

“We say three months’ time, because the plans already made 
public for fourteen officers’ training-camps with 2,500 men 
in each, which are to be assembled on May 8, provide for three 
months’ instruction. Since it is planned to have a force of 
trained officers ready at the end of three months to begin work 
with the 500,000 recruits, it is or should be the plan of the Army 
to have the eamps for the recruits ready and occupied by that 
time. 

“These forty-eight cities will be made up of wooden buildings. 
It is impossible to shelter this half-million men in tents, for 
there are not enough tents available in the Army stores to pro- 
vide for even the 35,000 men to be brought together in the 
officers’ training-eamps, nor is there material available to make 
tents in any reasonable time. It is reported that the Army 
has been endeavoring to place an order for 30,000,000 yards of 
cotten duck. This order will take the mills a long time to 
fill, and much of the material will be required for use for 
tarpaulins and similar coverings as fast as it can be furnished. 
Of lumber for wooden buildings, there is fortunately an ample 
supply. 

“Doubtless, these buildings will be of the simplest possible 
construction, to admit their rapid erection with as much use as 
possible of unskilled labor. They will probably be made fairly 
permanent, as it is the intention to use them not only to house 
the first half-million recruits, but the second half-million and 
additional units. 

“Besides the necessary buildings for the camps, there must 
be supplied the equally necessary provision of water-supply 
and sewerage, together with storm-water drainage, sufficient 
roads, terminal facilities, etc., to handle the supplies required 
by this great number of people. 

“The present plan of the Government, according to our best 
advices, is to let a contract for each of these encampments to a 
large, responsible contracting firm with a first-class organization 
and a reputation for rapid work. This will concentrate respon- 
sibility, and it is hoped will secure efficient and rapid work. The 
magnitude of the task, however, will probably make it necessary 
for these main contractors to enlist the aid of as many sub- 
contractors as possible in each locality.” 


SAVING FRENCH BABIES 


?“r N 1800 THERE WERE 26 MILLION FRENCHMEN 
I in a Europe numbering 98 millions. In 1900 there were 38 
millions in a total of 343 millions. In other words, France’s 
contribution to the population of Europe had sunk in a century 
from 26 per cent. to 11 per cent. This striking statement was 
made by Paul Deschanel, President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, in an address before a committee of ladies in charge 
of the new Infantile Protectories of France. We translate a, 
report from the Revue Bleue (Paris). Mr. Deschanel reminds 
his hearers that in the forty-four years between France’s two 
wars with Germany, the population of her enemy had increased 
by 25 millions, while France had added a meager three millions 
to her own. Up to 1850 France, he says, was the largest 
nation in Europe. She occupies now the sixth or seventh 
rank. At the end of the present century she will hardly num- 
ber 20,000,000. He goes on: 

‘And now I must touch the most vital, the most delicate 
question: Is the French woman ready to change her ante-bellum 
views on maternity? 

“The French nation was committing suicide; the declaration 
of war recalled us to our senses. Will we show as much courage 
and self-devotion in our homes as we showed in the trenches?’’ 


With this question the President of the Chamber of Deputies 
yielded the floor to Prof. George-Raphael Lévy, one of the most 
eminent of French economists. Professor Lévy startled his 
audience with the declaration that the war would have been at 
an end long ago if France had had on August 1, 1914, a popula- 
tion of 65 or 70 millions, as she would have had if her birth- 
rate had kept pace with that of Germany since 1870, when both 
nations were numerically about equal. He went on, as quoted 
in the Revue Bleue: 


“Do you know that in 1910 we had only an excess of life over 
death of seven souls in 10,000 inhabitants, or, in other words, 
that we remained stationary, while in that same year our arch- 
enemy gained 700,000 to 800,000? 

“Our infant mortality is enormous. Every year 88,000 
babies under one year of age, 30,000 of them in the first month of 
their lives, are lost. Child hygiene, alas! is one of our weakest 
points, and we feel this defect with double bitterness now, in 
view of the fact that the majority of the poor little victims came 
to the world while their fathers were shedding their blood in the 
trenches. 

“Fortunately, our maternity hospitals were reorganized 
shortly after the outbreak of the war. Red tape was flung to 
the winds and every mother-to-be is being received with open 
arms and cared for with tenderness, if necessary, for thirteen 
to fourteen months after the birth of the baby. A new law 
forbids the mother to leave her baby before the end of the first 
month. 

‘We keep the children permanently while the mothers are 
working in the munitions-factories, and they themselves are wel- 
comed to our hospitality. Since woman will have to continue 
her increased share in the industrial regeneration of the country, 
we will make of these splendid infant-and-mother asylums a 
permanent institution. 

“‘Need I directly state that we do the work gratuitously, 
except for workingwomen earning a fair salary? 

‘Better late than never. At last we have firmly established 
the institution of consulting maternity physicians free of charge 
for the coming mother. It is touching to see how our doctors 
consider their work as an act of patriotism. And the same is 
true of the ladies who take care of the older children while the 
mother isaway. It is proper to state that, with the exception of 
the old-fashioned kindergartens, all of our present institutions 
devoted to child hygiene were created after August, 1914. 

‘*Landlords and landladies have placed whole apartments at 
our disposal; cottages in the country are offered as recon- 
valescence homes.” 

The speaker concluded his address with a proposal to organize 
the numerous child-hygiene establishments opened in the course 
of the war into one great national institution, in order to secure 
for later generations the benefit of the present enthusiasm 
and devotion. 
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THIRTEEN CENTURIES WITHOUT DECAY 


CEDAR-LOG lying prone in one of the great forests 
of the Northwest has lain where it fell for between 


thirteen and fourteen centuries, and yet its wood is 
sound and usable. At least as early as the fifth century a.p. 
it had reached its full growth and was toppled over, perhaps by a 
heavy wind. The picture seems to show that the trunk was 


saw, who is cutting bolts for shingles from the prostrate trunk. 
Tho the log has lain on the ground much more than a thousand 
years, it is still sufficiently sound for shingles. This constitutes 
one of the longest known records of timber preserved from 
decay, while exposed to the weather. There are longer records 
where the wood had been kept dry or submerged in water or 
buried in ice. 

**As the log lies now it is wholly exposed to view. That was 
not its former condition. In that damp forest a thick mat of 
moss covers the ground, logs, stumps, and rocks. 
When the timber is cut the moss dies or fire burns 








Copyrighted, 1902,: by Darius Kinsey. 


furnishes perfectly good shingles to protect others from the weather. 








Courtesy of ~The Hardwood Record,’’ Chicago: 
IT HELD ITS OWN FOR OVER A DOZEN CENTURIES. 


This cedar-tree, already hollowed, crashed to earth more than thirteen hundred 
years ago. Since then it has resisted decay, tho exposed to the elements, and now 


it. The absence of moss in the picture is ap- 
parently due to fire. The charred condition of 
the stumps shows that they have passed through 
a first-class conflagration. 

“‘The preservation of the log from decay was in 
part due to the moss that covered it. The spores 
of the fungus that induce decay could not pene- 
trate the moss and reach the wood: 

“The man with the saw would do well to turn 
his attention to the high stumps. If they are sound, 
several thousand shingles might be made from each 
of them. The old-time lumberman in that region 
thought he was not doing his duty and living up to 
traditions if he did not cut stumps at least ten 
feet high.”’ 





EAT CORN AND SAVE MONEY 


NE WAY TO REDUCE THE COST of 
() food, according to specialists in the United 

States Department of Agriculture, is to 
use more corn-meal. At present prices charged in 
retail stores, corn-meal costs about half as much 
per pound as wheat-flour, one-third as much as 
rolled oats, one-fourth as much as rolled wheat, 
and about half as much as broken rice. That is, 
it costs less than any of the other popular cereal 
foods, yet even the bolted meal usually sold has a 
food-value that compares favorably with that of 
wheat-flour. Says the author of a recent food- 
bulletin issued by the Department: 





“The old-fashioned unbolted corn-meal made 
from the whole grain, which can often be obtained 
by the farmer who will take his grain to mill, and 
can often be purchased in shops and markets, 
contains more of the tissue-building material and 
has what many consider even a better flavor than 








hollow before it fell, but the decay appears to have been arrested, 
and its wood is good enough to-day to furnish quantities of 
perfectly satisfactory shingles. Our picture of this authentic 
marvel is taken from the outside cover of The Hardwood Record 
(Chicago, April 25), which has this to say of the matter, on 
its editorial page: 

* “TDecay steered clear of the cedar-log shown in the cover- 
picture of this issue. The tree fell in the forests of Washington 
more than 1,380 years ago. It is not known how much longer 
ago than that it may have been, but there is a record of that 
many years. The tree cut from one of the stumps standing 
astride the log had 1,380 annual rings, each ring corresponding 


' to a year’s growth. The log was there before the tree sprouted, 


for the seed which produced the tree evidently germinated on 
top of the log and sent roots down both sides into the soil. That 
is a common method of germination with some trees. The seed 
need never touch soil, but it receives sufficient moisture from 
wet. moss to sustain life until the roots find their way to the 
ground. Northern birch has the habit of beginning its exis- 
tence on top of a moss-covered log in damp and shaded forests, 
and some pines do it also. 

‘The log and the stumps astride it in the picture are Western 
red cedar. This species is closely related to the white cedar, 


_ or arbor vite, of the Northern States, but it attains much larger 


size. This species furnishes more shingles than any other tree 
in the world. The Western cedar-shingles, known in every. 
market in the country, are its products. 

‘The action in the picture is furnished by the man with the 


the bolted meal, and is much liked for making 
some forms of corn-bread. 

‘**Any family, in town or country, can have the best of corn- 
meal by grinding it at home in a hand grist mill. . The city 
man can buy corn by the bushel at a grain-store. He can grind 
it coarse or fine, to suit the taste of the family, and in quantities 
to last a day or a week, or longer. Most people will agree that 
this meal containing the germ is very palatable and compares 
well in this respect with that ordinarily purchased ready ground. 
Prices of hand-mills of substantial make run from $2.50 to $5. 
A small mill can be had for as little as $1.50, tho this probably 
would prove too tedious to use, except for small quantities.” 


In this connection, Dr. Arthur W. Smith, a consulting chemist 
of Baltimore, writes us that he has recently made an exhaustive 
investigation of the comparative food-value of the products of 
white corn, and that the results show these products to be much 
more economical than many of the foods commonly used. 
He says: 

‘“The food-value of one pound of corn-meal, grits, or hominy, 
costing three cents, is equal to the food-value of any of the 
following commonly used foods: 


1 pound of wheat flour, costing................. .. .80.06 
DO RA Pere a ee ees ar .09 
1% pounds of cheese, costing........ ........ ses ee 
2%4 pounds of round steak, costing............... ta 
ee Se ee cee eee SE eee ‘ 
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“The South knows and appreciates the value of white corn 
for table use; why not the North, the East, and the West?”’ 
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ONE COMPENSATION FOR REIMS 


Viviani, has told us that France will not cease her efforts 
until she has reunited her lost Alsace-Lorraine to the 
Motherland. She will recover, perhaps intact, some of her ancient 
churches to assuage the wounds that our pictures of Reims show 
so vividly. Some of the artistic assets of the ‘Lost 


()* ELOQUENT FRENCH VISITOR, Mr. René 


Thus, we learn from Mr. Frayre that some enterprising German 
sculptor provided, in 1886, part of the pillars with statues, at 
600 marks apiece, reproducing the features of some of his am- 
bitious fellow citizens, and the German gunners picked pre- 
cisely these ‘‘ Hall-of-Fame’’ candidates for their first deadly 





Provinees”’ are pointed out by Mr. G. P. de Frayre in 





Les Arts (Paris).. After the melancholy memories of 
the last thirty-three months, the lover of France, and 
of French art in particular, is glad to see here, for 
the first time, a patriotic French student of art lifting 
with a radiant smile the veil revealing to our eyes a 
brilliant vista of the new France. Weakened racially, 
physically, and economically, but strengthened by her 
own firm belief in her rebirth, and encouraged by the 
admiring love of all nations, rejuvenated Gaul, once 
the oppressing nightmare of the ghoulish invader will 
have been chased forever, shall be able to give the 
world the best that is in her, opening a new chapter 
in the history of French culture. Mr. Frayre begins 
by exulting in the part of the dream already realized: 


“One of the most beautiful sections of Alsace has 
become again French territory. The charm of her 
Gothie churches is now doubly attractive to us. Two 
of them especially, those of Thann and of Vieux-Thann, 
deserve the particular notice of the artistic world at 
large. 

‘Built at the very threshold of the Alsatian plain 
which is dominated by its lofty structure, the Church 
of Saint-Thiébaut, of Thann, harmoniously blends its 
pure lines with the surrounding hills; its rise of gray 
stone justifies the saying current in the Rhinelands 
that the steeple of the Strassburg Cathedral is the 
highest, that of Freiburg the bulkiest, but neither of 
them could rival in beauty the belfry of Thann. 

“Our church, dedicated to St. Theobald, has two 
remarkable west doors, beautifully carved pews, statues 
of great artistic value, and admirable stained-glass 
windows, which suffered, alas! from their contact with 
German shells. 

‘“‘Begun in 1320, on the substructure of an older 
church, which dated from the twelfth century, the 
chureh of Thann was dedicated November 8, 1422, 
by the Archbishop of Besancon. 

‘Eight pillars, separated by stained windows, sup- 
port the choir. Five of the statues, which adorned the 
pillars and date from the fourteenth century, have 
been removed by the French. military authorities and 
safely hidden away. The quaint statues represent 
Bishop Theobald, the patron saint of the church, 
seated between two pilgrims who implore his inter- 








Whose belfry is considered more beautiful than that of Freiburg or Strassburg 





THE RECOVERED CHURCH OF THANN, 








cession; St. Anthony; King David playing the harp, 
his crown hanging from his left arm; St. John the 
Evangelist, holding in his right hand a chalice adorned with the 
symbolic serpent; finally, St. Louis, the beloved King of France, 
clasping to his breast a precious casket. 

“Dominating the pillars, a light baleony skirts the extremity 
of the choir, turning around the upper part of the church with 
an ever-changing pattern. The roof has been clumsily recovered 
by the German restorers with shrill-colored tiles. 

“Three rows of elongated ogives, in the purest Gothic style, 
adorn the steeple, which was begun in 1344 and reached the 
first gallery in 1421. The famous Basel architect, Remy Faesch, 
in 1491 began and in 1516 ended his octagonal tower whose 
pyramidal termination adds so much to the charm of the sacred 
building.” 


Even the most tragical things have often a comical smack. 


targets. Is this an augury of what they might do to the Sieges 
Allée, given the chance? 

In the center of the church we find a splendid standing statue 
of the Virgin; the head surrounded by a wreath of flowers, she 
holds in her right arm the Christ Child playing with a bird. 
To her left, St. John the Baptist is represented in his traditional 
attire: the upper part of the body bare, the beard unkempt, the 
hair curly, the lower part of the body covered with the skin of 
ananimal. To her right, Bishop Theobald presents himself in full 
episcopal dress. But the Virgin not only occupies the center of 
the sacred building, she also guards its entry. 

‘Unfortunately the liveliest of the five groups of little figures, 
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representing scenes from the life of the Savior, has been struck 
by a German shell, which decapitated the angels who have been 
quietly playing their music there for several centuries. But 
at least the fragments had the prudence to fall into the canvas 
protecting the facade of the church. And thus, after the war, 
Jesus will again be able to crown his mother, and the angels 
will continue their concert.” 

This description, fragmentary as it is, gives the reader at least 
some idea of the splendor of the Church of Thann, one of the 
first towns.to welcome back, after more than forty years, the 
Tricolor of France. 

A much sadder lot fell to the historic church of Vieux-Thann, 
which, for the last six hundred years, had been the victim of 
more than one assault and bombardment. Burned by the En- 
glish in 1376, reconstructed in 1403-1516, mutilated by the 


SONGS OF THE MODERN WARRIORS 


AR-POETRY has been described as ‘‘a form of literary 

W frightfulness enacted in defiance of all Geneva con- 
ventions.’”” The humorist who puts it this way is 

our own “Mr. Dooley,” of whom not so much is heard of late 
by his compatriots. His phrase comes back to us at the hands 
of an English writer, Mr. E. B. Osborn, who finds that most 
of the war-verse by non-combatants merits this description. 
‘“Many of the civilian productions are full of mud, blood, and 
khaki, or of argumentative or even abusive rhetoric addrest to 
the enemy—matter which the soldier-poets invariably reject, 
instinctively knowing that neither 7d yapév nor passion (except 
in retrospect) is the stuff out of which true, lasting, ripe poetry 
can be fashioned.”” Mr. Osborn sees the 





future day when the civilian poet, once 
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A “ direct hit "’ from a 380-mm. projectile. 








REIMS UNDER A RECENT BOMBARDMENT. 


more able to ‘‘contemplate all that has 
been in a mood of impassioned serenity,” 
will be ‘‘able to give us the poetry that 
is memorial—verse worthy of national 
remembrance as the rhythmic prose of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg oration.’”’ Mean- 
while, those who ‘‘wish to kindle their 
patriotism anew, to see the splendor as 
well as the squalor of this great collision 
of ideals,’’ says Mr. Osborn in The Outlook 
(London), should study the verse of the 
numerous soldier-poets. This isa new 
thing, he declares, in the history of letters 
—the ‘‘spectacle of the Muse turned can- 
tiniére with her costrels of new spiritual 
wine.’”’ He pours some of the contents 
for us here: 


“Tt is oneof many proofs of a stronger 
and worthier spirituality, which is a 
guaranty of victory at the long last for 
the Allies. For there seem to be no 
poets in the German Army, which is sup- 
plied even with its marching ditties— 
crude rimes about fat Berthas with a 
nasty hiccup, Michael trouncing Johnny, 
and so forth—by hungry, angry civilians 
who have made their ‘sacred wrath’ pay 
a dividend. 











Jacobins during the French Revolution, the church suffered 
terribly in September, 1914, through the artillery of William IT. 
Most of her admirable stained-glass windows of the fifteenth 
century are in pieces. Fortunately, one of the most precious 
jewels of the church, called the ‘‘Vitrail de la Vierge”’ (The 
Virgin’s Window), dated 1466, has remained almost intact. It 
represents one of the most beautiful samples of Alsatian glass- 
painting. It is composed of six medallions. At the feet of 
St. Stephen and St. Jerome are kneeling the two donors of the 
window, Johann Miiller, the first dean of the chapter, and 
Nikolas Wolfach, parson of the church. Besides this window, 
the most valuable work of art of the church is the Tomb of 
Christ, one of the most original monuments of the kind in the 
whole Middle Ages. It is-now covered with a score of sand- 
bags, and one hopes this unique realistic piece will be saved. 
Christ, stretched out on the stone, blood flowing from his hip, is 
surrounded by four riders, mounting guard. Clumsy modern 
restorations partly spoil the impression of the monument, which, 
with its antique style, reminds one of the sculptures of the temple 
of Delphi. 

The author ends his description with the significant quotation 
of a tradition still alive in the streets of Vieux-Thann that the 
Jacobin who dared extend his sacrilegious hand to seize the 
statue of the Virgin with the Christ Child, now in safe re- 
treat with the other precious relics, was struck by lightning. 


‘For some months past I have been 
collecting for a war-anthology, to contain only poems writ- 
ten by those who have served in this threefold struggle 
a@ outrance, and have found it a delightful task, if at times 
perplexing to a degree. Very little good sea-verse has dis- 
covered itself, and still less air-verse. The truth is that sea- 
time, when every billow is a wandering grave, leaves little 
or no leisure for verse-making. And it would appear that 
the seaman, when he does string rimes together, is content 
to imitate established models—he delights in making paro- 
dies of Kipling, Gilbert, Fitzgerald, ete.—or to think himself a 
‘liberty man’ and celebrate the delights of the green, forsaken 
countryside. Now and again, however, a naval officer will 
justify the customs of his service poetically and, for example, 
make a fine ballad out of the daily hoisting of the White Ensign: 


Tens of thousands pay homage as they raise me with loving hands 
And free my soul in the morning to the drums of a hundred bands; 
And thousands again salute me as the sun sinks down in the west, 
For My Lords have decreed that the sun and I go down together to rest. 


“As for the flying-men, it would seem they have not as yet 
thought at all of grasping the ‘blue laurel of the air,’ to use 
M. Rostand’s phrase. In only one poem, and that by an 
artillery-officer, is the defeat of the German ‘doves’ by the Brit- 
ish war-hawks celebrated in similitudes lifted to the Parnassian 
plane. In the end we see the German machines— 


Shudder and swerve and run, 
Tilt; stagger; and plunge over 
Ablaze against the sun: 
Doves dead in air who climb to dare 
The hawks that guide the gun. 











“Indeed we must go to a civilian writer, who has flown only 
as a passenger, to learn the origin and inwardness of British 
airmanship: : 
Then did the British airman’s sea-born skill 
Teach wood and metal'to foresee his will; 
In every cog and joint his spirit stirred; 
The Thing possest was man as well as bird. 


“Tt may well be, however, that the flying singer who shall 
arrive some day is already recording his impressions—it is cer- 
tain he will be an Impressionist, perhaps a purvéyor of post- 
Futurist word-pictures comparable with Mr. Nevinson’s stark 
drawings of the half-mechanical warfare of these latter days. 
It isa sad thought, tho, to think that he already 


The gorse upon the twilit down, 

The English loam so sunset brown, 

The bowed pines and the sheep-bell’s clamor, 
The wet, lit lane and the yellowhammer, 

The orchard and the chafinch song, 

Only to the Brave belong. 


“The self-same thought, that the sights and sounds of the 
Motherland must be paid for by anguish and death, is always 
recurring in the songs and ballads of the soldier-poets. Now 
it is the old school which is a symbol of the land and love desired 
—as in a curiously effective sonnet which describes in its octave 
the horrors of trench warfare, the rats at their loathsome feast, 
and in the rest gives a picture of Eton seen from the railway, 





exists in manuscripts which this anthologist can 





not get at!”’ 


Mr. Osborn has seen much work of the soldier- 
poets, both published and unpublished, and of 
course a good deal is in the nature of “first 
efforts’; the product of men who “but for the 
inspiration and aspirations of this soul-searching 
war might never have written a line.” He 
continues: 


“Julian Grenfell’s famous ‘Into Battle’ is gen- 
erally regarded as a first poem, and, for that rea- 
son, has been placed above Rupert Brooke’s oft- 
quoted sonnet of the soldier who is sure that his 
grave, should he fall in action, will be forever a 
small piece of his beloved England. But the Old 
Etonian who wrote the prophetic lines— 


The blackbird sings to him, ‘Brother, brother, 
If this be the last song you shall sing, 

Sing well, for you may not sing another; 
Brother, sing.’ 


The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air Death moans and sings; 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings— 





was an accomplished maker of verse even in his 
early Eton days. Next to ‘Into Battle,’ perhaps 
on an equality with it, we must place ‘Before 
Action,’ by the late Lieutenant W. N. Hodgson, 
M.C., whose heroic prayer ends thus: 


I, that on my familiar hill 
Saw with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of Thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 
Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say good-by to all of this;— 
By all delights that I shall miss, 
Help me to die, O Lord. 


‘*Two days later he fell, on the first day of the 
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Heavy shells are not so precious in Germany but they can be used for useless mili- 





ANOTHER BURST OF KULTUR. 


tary purposes against a monument of the ages. 








battle of the Somme, and none dare doubt that 
his prayer was heard. How solemnly, yet 
how joyously, our Sidneian heroes have fought their way into 
Heaven!” 


The soldier-poets never call themselves or their friends ‘‘pa- 
triots,’’ says Mr. Osborn, and in this treatment of the patriotic 
motif they differ most from the civilians: 


“Tt would seem to them as gross a discourtesy as calling a 
gentleman gentiemanly. Love of their country is so much a 
part of their very being, so inextricably inwrought, that they 
could not, if they would, reduce it to a philosophic ’ism. So 
that it is explained indirectly in a local symbolism which sees 
all fine and comely things—a remembered meadow, their old 
school, the loved one left behind, the ever-enduring material 
spirit, a boyish game—sub specie eternitatis, as metaphors of 
land adored beyond death. One soldier-poet, perhaps the most 
poignant and original of all, cries to his soul: 


Now that I am ta’en away 

And may not see another day, 

What is it to my eye appears? 

What sound rings in my stricken ears? 
Not even the voice of any friend, 

Or eyes beloved world without end, 

But scenes and sounds of the countryside 
In far England across the tide. 


still at peace and inviolate in its water-meadows 
“And, again, it is the soldier’s mother who appears to him— 
so happily—as the ever-kind and tender Motherland.” 


Finally, the writer mentions the poems of camaraderie— 
especially those of the officer’s love of his men: 


“‘No civilian poet could ever have written any of them. In 
some cases love of woman fades into insignificance and is cast 
away as an unsuitable garment of the mind when it is remem- 
bered that a regimental officer must give the whole of himself 
to his men. Was there love once? asks one of these devoted 
young leaders: 

Was there love once? I have forgotten her. 

Was there grief once? Grief yet is mine. 

O the loves I have—men rough, but men who stir 
More joy, more grief, than love of thee and thine 

“‘ And another fine poem, arguing that a subaltern must be the 
nearest relation of his men, thus addresses the fathers of the 


fallen: 
You were only their fathers, 


I was their officer. 
‘** And it is here that we see the very root of that unequaled 
moral which has made our new Army all one great brotherhood 
and utterly unconquerable.”’ 
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MR.- WELLS’S NEW BROOM 


ITERATURE AND POLITICS have clasped hands 
more warmly in the present world-struggle, perhaps, 
than in any previous era of history. It has been a 
writers’ war as well as a soldiers’ and politicians’. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has been one of the redoubtable fighters, but his latest 
flier into politics has had something of an Icarian ending. Ina 
veiled sort of way he wrote to the London Times a letter that 
seemed to propose the abolition of the English dynasty and a 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHOIR OF THANN CHURCH. 


Some of the stained glass was shattered by German shells. 











substitute of a series of republican clubs ‘“‘which could enroll 
members, organize meetings of sympathy with our fellow 
republicans abroad, and form the basis of more definitely 
purposeful activities.’”” The Times published the letter, tho, 
in doing so, it speaks of having done its author ‘‘the disservice 
of making it public.’”” What seemed to stir Mr. Wells was a 
recognition that, as he says, “‘the time is now ripe”’ to suggest 
that ‘‘it would be a thing agreeable to our friends and Allies, 
the republican democracies of France, Russia, the United 
States, and Portugal, to give some clear expression to the 
great volume of republican feeling that has always existed 
in the British community.’ He proceeds: 


‘‘Hitherto that has neither needed nor found very desnite 
formulation. Our monarchy is a peculiar one; the general 
republican feeling has found satisfaction in the assertion that 
the British system is in its essence a’ ‘crowned Republic’; and 
it is very doubtful whether even in Ireland there is any con- 
siderable section disposed to go beyond the implications of 
that phrase. But it will be an excess of civility to the less ac- 
ceptable pretensions of royalty and a grave negligence of our 
duty to liberal aspirations throughout the world if thinking 
men in the British community do not now take unambiguous 
steps to make it clear to the republicans of Europe, Asia, and 
the American Continent that these ancient trappings of throne 
and scepter are at most a mere historical inheritance of ours, 
and that our spirit is warmly and entirely against the dynastic 
system that has so long divided, embittered, and wasted the 
spirit of mankind.” 


Viewing the future of Poland in the light of these considerations, 
he feels emboldened by the times to say clearly that “‘the pros- 
pect of setting up some puppet monarch, some fresh, intriguing 
little ‘cousin of everybody’ as a king in Poland is as disgusting 
to liberal thought in Great Britain as it is to liberal thought 
everywhere else in the world.’”’ Mr. Wells, indeed, does not 
feel that membership in his ‘‘republican clubs’’ need ‘‘ conflict 
in any way: with one’s free loyalty to the occupant of the throne 
of this ‘crowned Republic.’’’ The Times, in the same issue, 
says editorially that Mr. Wells’s letter ‘‘shows that clever men 
can sometimes write very foolishly.”” Hardly less withering is 
the comment of the London Daily Telegraph: 


“The whole performance is on the one hand so crude and 
on the other so covertly malignant that its connection with one 
of the foremost names of our contemporary literature is nothing 
less than astounding. Ridiculously vague as it is in its terms, 
there is no shadow of doubt that the general effect of it is to 
insinuate that the monarchy ought no longer to have a place 
among our institutions. That ‘these ancient trappings of throne 
and scepter’ which Wells declares to be ‘almost a mere historical 
inheritance of ours,’ ought to be swept out of existence. 

“Tf we had any sense of the fitness of political things, we 
wonder if it has occurred to Wells that his liberty to publish 
that letter without any consequence to himself beyond some 
degree of intellectual discredit is also a mere historical inheritance 
of ours.” : 


The Manchester Guardian, a very liberal organ, finds the 
Wells letter ‘‘a deft piece of writing,’’ and reminds us that 
‘*Mr. Wells is known from his books as a very clear, logical, and 
sometimes original thinker.’’ The whole situation is treated in 
a benevolent vein by this northern newspaper, which is neither 
disturbed by Mr. Wells’s bumptiousness nor the London dailies’ 


scorn. It writes: 


“Tt is natural, and perhaps wholesome too, that all our institu- 
tions should be tested in the light of this war, and the monarchy 
ean hardly expect to be the one exception. We confess, how- 
ever, that of all our institutions the monarchy is the one which 
would seem to have least to do either with the policy that led 
to the war or with its execution; and to base an argument for 
republicanism upon what has happened in the last two years 
shows a deficient sense of reality. Let us be practical. More 
important than the forms of government is the spirit that 
animates. government. More important than the -Republic 
with a big ‘R’ is the republic with the small ‘r,* in the sense in 
which that word was used recently by the American Ambassador. 
The constitutional monarchy is not inconsistent with this 
kind of republic;) Mr. Wells himself speaks of our Constitution 
as a ‘crowned Republic.’ If the constitutional monarchy is not 


working well the fault is with the advisers of the Crown, with — 


Parliament for not controlling those advisers, and with the 
people for not realizing the power that is in-their hands and 
mistaking the trappings for the substance of power. We have 
enough work on our hands as it is. Let us reform our Parlia- 
ment and make the system of representation more perfect. Let 
us insure better control by that Parliament in all departments 
of policy, but especially in that of foreign affairs. That done, 
we shall probably find that the issue between republicanism 
and monarchy is not a vital one.” 


Such benevolence as The Guardian displays is apparently 
not satisfying to Mr. Wells, for he has returned to his theme 
in The Penny Pictorial (London), and asserted that ‘‘if the 
monarchy is to survive in the British Empire, it must speedily 
undergo most profound modification,’ for— 


“The old state of affairs can not continue. The European 
dynastic system, based on intermarriage of a group of mainly 
German royal families is dead to-day. It is freshly dead, but it 
is as dead as the rule of the Incas. It is idle to close our eyes 
to the fact. The British Empire is very near the limit of its 
endurance of a kingly caste of Germans. 

“The choice of British royalty between its peoples and its 
cousins can not be definitely delayed. Were it made now, 
publicly and boldly, there can be no doubt the decision would 
mean a renascence of monarchy and a tremendous outbreak 
of royalist enthusiasm in the Empire.” 
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FRANCE’S SILENT ENEMY 


is more subtle but perhaps no less deadly than the 

open one at the front. It is tuberculosis. The ranks 
that feel these attacks are not alone the men under arms, but 
the civil population at home. To meet the hazards from this 
enemy, whose victims, both actual and prospective, number 
many thousands, is a work peculiarly appealing to us, because 
America has advanced so much further in teaching hygienic 
methods of living to act as a preventive. This is pointed out 
in a letter to the New York Times by the American novelist, 
Edith Wharton, who has been actively engaged in relief-work 
in France since the beginning of the war. The problem as it 
applies to the civil population is aggravated by the native 
neglect of sanitary habits. For one thing, we are told, ‘‘the 
immense majority of French people regard fresh air with absolute 
terror.”’ Fresh air, bodily cleanliness, and vigilant disinfection 
are the three fundamental essentials of the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, and ‘‘it is not too much to say that all three are thought 
unnecessary, when they are not actually dreaded, by all but a 
small cosmopolitan class in France.’’ Even members of the 
medical profession are often opponents of the fresh-air treatment, 
declaring that ‘‘drafts” are the enemy of mankind. Mrs. 
Wharton writes: 


\ ENEMY from which our honored ally, France, suffers 


“Such superstitions and prejudices are hard to uproot, and it 
ean be done only by giving France the object-lesson of the 
successful open-air treatment of the tubercular. It is with this 
purpose in view that a group of French and American friends, 
moved by the growing horror of the situation, decided some 
months ago to ereate as rapidly as possible a group of model 
American settlements to be known as ‘French Tuberculous War- 
Victims’ Sanatoria.’ There can be no doubt in the mind of 


any one who has worked in France since the war that if America 
wishes to help the French war-victims at this juncture, one of 
the most efficacious ways of doing so is through the object- 
lesson of fresh-air cures for the tuberculous, fitted up according 
to American ideas, and managed medically, and in all other 
respects, ‘on the American plan.’ 

“‘It is no slight to our allies to say this, and to say it loudly. 
The leading French tuberculosis experts—all those, in fact, 
who have any knowledge of what America has done in this 
field—are the first to proclaim it. France has excelled in too 
many other lines, surgical and therapeutical, not to weleome the 
collaboration of another country which happens to have had 
exceptional success in dealing with one particular disease. 

**Efforts are being made by the French Government and by 
private enterprise to deal with the fearful increase of tubereu- 
losis. But there are hardly any available organizations upon 
which to draw for experienced staffs, and the public has hardly 
any conception of what is needed. Nor is it possible for France 
at this moment to concentrate upon the terrible problem the 
time, the money, or the organizing abilities she could dispose 
of in normal conditions. On every hand she is confronted by 
material difficulties under which the courage and hopefulness 
of any less indomitable race might well waver. When all the 
strength of a nation is at the front, it is impossible that it should 
deal with conditions at the rear as promptly and as thoroughly 
as in days of peace. There is a shortage of everything—of 
doctors, of nurses, of servants, of work people; above all, of 
people with enough organizing capacity to push through the 
necessary reforms in spite of popular ignorance and apathy. It is 
for America to take the work in hand at a time when France is 
pouring out her whole strength in the struggle on which the 
future of civilization hangs.” 


From the side of the Army the matter is treated in The Survey 
(New York), by Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, Commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Health. He points out that 
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“tuberculosis has never before played a very large part in the 
sanitary history of any great war, but it is playing such a part 
in the present struggle.’ England suffers comparatively little, 
because she had long before attended to the problem and had, 
previous to the war, the lowest death-rate of any of the great 
countries of the world. France had done practically nothing: 


‘‘Such antituberculosis movements as had been undertaken 
had been local and sporadic in character and had been solely 
the result of private initiative. The sanitary authorities have 
never taken official cognizance of the disease, and notification 
of it is not required anywhere in France even now. There have 
been no provisions for institutional care of either early or 
advanced cases, and but few dispensaries. 

“‘At the beginning of the war there were in the whole of 
France only one thousand sanatorium beds for tuberculosis, and 
these were in private institutions. There were no provisions 
for the care of advanced cases excepting as they were received 
in the general wards of the general hospitals. You will remember 
that this method of care was prohibited more than twenty 
years ago in New York City. 

“The death-rate from tuberculosis in France has been con- 
tinuously high, and especially high in the cities, and has de- 
creased slowly and but little. For the whole of France before 
the war it was nearly three per 1,000 and in many of the 
cities it was much higher. In some cities, as, for example, in 
Havre, the death-rate last year was more than three times that 
of New York City, and the tuberculosis death-rate alone of 
Havre was equal to 40 per cent. of the total death-rate from all 
causes in New York City. 

‘‘With such conditions existing among the civil population 
of France in 1914, it would have been possible to have an- 
ticipated to a large extent the precise results which have followed. 
With pulmonary tuberculosis thus widely disseminated in the 
general population, France mobilized a great army with great 
rapidity and without thorough physical examination of those 
enrolled. Under the stress of the situation such examinations 
were impossible and, consequently, a large number. of early, 
latent, and arrested cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were mobil- 
ized. Many men thus enrolled in the Army rapidly developed 
pulmonary tuberculosis in the preliminary training - camps, 
while still more broke down with active disease when subjected 
to the strains and hardships incident to life at the front.” 


Living conditions imposed on the troops by modern warfare 
are very different from those obtaining in most previous wars: 


‘‘They are absolutely unlike those which we are accustomed 
to associate with an army in the field. We think of armies as 
living in tents in the open air under the best hygienic conditions 
—at least, so far as light, fresh air, and life in the open are con- 
eerned. In France during the present war quite the reverse of 
this has been the case. The troops, instead of living in tents 
and in the open air when they go to the front, live in trenches, 
often wet and always damp and cold, or they are in dugouts 
underground, still more damp and colder. When relieved from 
duty in the front fighting-lines, they are billeted in peasant 
houses in towns and villages, or in farm-houses and outbuildings 
near the front, in very much overcrowded rooms without ventila- 
tion or fresh air or sunlight, and even with very little diffused 
daylight. These peasant houses in France are provided with 
few windows and doors, and these are rarely open, owing to the 
strong national aversion of the French people to fresh air. 

‘In other words, the French troops are at all times, excepting 
when on the march, living under unfavorable hygienic conditions, 
those under which this disease is especially likely to be transmitted. 

“‘Generally speaking, the peasants from whom the soldiers 
are largely drawn are not cleanly; the results, as I said, are 
exactly what one would have anticipated—the development of 
tens of thousands of cases of tuberculosis among the troops. 
By the end of December, 1915, 86,000 soldiers had been re- 
turned to their homes with active tuberculous disease. In 
February of this year it was estimated that about 150,000 had 
thus been returned, and more are constantly being discharged 
for this cause. ...... 

“‘How enormous the problem is in France one begins to realize 
when we attempt to estimate the number of cases, as nearly 
as may be, which would be found in various groups of the 
population of France if war were to be terminated at once. 

“We have, first, about 150,000 discharged soldiers with 
tuberculous disease. Secondly, it has seemed to me that an 


estimate of 3 or 4 per cent. of the cases of tuberculosis among 
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people who formerly lived in the departments of Franee which 
have been in German occupation would be a very conserva- 
tive estimate. As this number before the war was about 
4,250,000, we may perhaps safely say that there are at least 
125,000 more cases among these people.” 


The French Tuberculous War-Victims’ Fund was organized 
December, 1916, with a large membership of responsible people. 
The president, Mr. Walter E. Maynard, gives in brief form the 
results achieved: 


“The sum of $116,118.81 has been raised without any ex- 
penditure for administration purposes beyond the cost of paper, 
printing, and postage. While the amount raised is large, many 
times as much should be sent to France to aid in this most vital 
work. The strength of the French people, who are fighting our 
battles, is being sapped by the scourge of tuberculosis, and no 
one should fail to contribute some amount, however small, 
to aid this cause. Contributions may be sent to Charles H. 
Sabin, Treasurer, 360 Madison Avenue, New York,” 





WEDDED PRIESTS AFTER THE WAR 


"| \HE SCARCITY OF PRIESTS brought about by the 
war has prompted the suggestion by Prior McNabb, 
of the Dominican Order in England, that married con- 

verts who have previously been ministers should be allowed 

to enter the Catholic priesthood, retaining their wives, of course. 

The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee), which calls attention to 

this utterance, points out that the Catholic Church would have 

the right to permit such a status even tho “she has always 
maintained and always will hold that celibacy is the ideal.’’ 

The Catholic Citizen has been expecting talk of permitting 

married clergymen in some parts of Europe after the war, 

since such a “frightful toll of lives has been taken in priests.’ 

We are reminded that ‘‘priests of the Eastern rites are often 

married, taking wives before they receive major orders,” and 

this is permitted by Rome. But, adds the Milwaukee editor, 

‘even these Eastern churches agree with Rome that the celibate 

clergy is the ideal.”’ For this, we are told, ‘‘they find plenty of 

sanction in tradition, while Holy Writ itself speaks plainly on 
the subject.” The Catholic Citizen goes on to present objections 
to a married clergy by quoting from a letter written to the 

Liverpool Catholic Times by a convert, formerly an Anglican 

minister. These are his arguments concerning the celibate law, 

which the American Catholic editor finds ‘‘ well worth while”: 


‘I say unhesitatingly that that law is one of the strongest 
weapons in the hands of the [Catholic] Church of England to-day, 
and that any relaxation of it, tho only with regard to convert 
clergy, would tend to weaken the magnetism which the Faith 
undoubtedly exercises among sincere and truth-seeking non- 
Catholics. Englishmen are surfeited with the armchair Chris- 
tianity of the typical comfortable rectory; they have begun to 
realize the mockery of having the Gospel of Sacrifice preached 
to them by men whose lives are invariably softer and easier 
than those of the majority of their flocks, and in the reaction 
from this the vision of the Catholic priesthood voluntarily 
renouncing that which men hold dearest on earth for the sake 
of the Cross of Christ appeals very strongly. Any exception 
to this, in favor of raising married converts to the priesthood, 
would inevitably weaken that appeal. Even Protestants whose 
traditional prejudice causes them to denounce celibacy as 
‘hard and unnatural’ often pay generous tributes to the self- 
denial and spirituality of its adherents, admitting that their 
own clergy suffer greatly in comparison. 

‘After the loss of the sacraments I believe nothing has caused 
Christianity to lose its grip on the nation so much as the cold 
and perfunctory ministrations of a married clergy. When 
spiritual things come to be regarded as the means of providing 
for a family, a materialistic view of them is perhaps inevitable; 
a state of affairs apparently common enough among the Russian 
parish priests, tho there its bad effect on the people is counter- 
acted very largely by the possession of valid sacraments. Should 
the Church ever make concessions of this kind to the married 
converts from the Protestant ministry, I am confident that the 
convert laity would strenuously avoid their ministrations.” 














LOSING OUR EFFORTS to assist in feeding the hungry 
Belgian children, as announced in last week’s LirErary 
Digest, because the United States Government has 
come to Belgium’s relief, we take pleasure in recognizing again 
the great work done by the Commission Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 
has conducted so efficiently and in acknowledging the Com- 
mission’s high appreciation of service which Tue Dicest has 
rendered. ‘‘In our hearts,” we are told by a letter just received 
from Commission headquarters in America, ‘“‘none of those who 
have supported us stand out in greater prominence than your- 
selves. In fact, your support has been an inspiration to us and 
has served to strengthen our own determination to see this job 
through at whatever cost of personal sacrifice. Furthermore, 
your support has perhaps operated more forcefully than any 
other influence in securing the Government assistance that 
now enables us to breathe freely as to our finances and to con- 
centrate on the more dominant matter of securing the ships 
necessary to carry our supplies.’”” We pass on this much of a 
very personal letter to our patrons for the reason that to them 
is due the credit accorded to us. 

To his associates of the Commission Mr. Hoover has sent 

‘out a circular letter from which only these extracts can be given: 


“It must be clearly understood that the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium will continue to assume the entire charge of 
purchasing and transporting all food into Belgium and northern 
France. The Commission also will continue to be the only 
fully regularized vehicle by which money, food, and clothing 
ean be sent into Belgium. 

“The children of Belgium will have the first call upon all food 
which is imported, and every effort will be made to maintain 
the supplementary meal which has been so important a factor 
up to the present in sustaining the health of millions of children. 

“We venture to suggest that, altho the general relief of the 
countries involved will now be met by the Government ap- 
propriations, emergencies and special conditions may arise 
which could only be met by private donations. Should any of 
your contributors desire to continue their gifts, notwithstanding 
the present position, they may be assured that their contribu- 
tions will be expended sooner or later to great advantage, since 
in any event relief in many forms will doubtless be required 
after the war.” 


Mr. Hoover expresses appreciation of ‘‘all the untiring, 
faithful, and truly beautiful work” done’ by his associates, and 
says that their work and the responses resulting have been ‘‘an 
inspiring revelation of the great heart of America.” 

Our final acknowledgments of contributions received up to and 
including May 31 (after which date none can be accepted) will 
be duly made in Tue Literary Digest. Further remittances 
should be sent to the Commission for Relief in Belgium, at its 
new address—165 Broadway, New York. 


THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM 







UR GROWING REGRET HAS BEEN, through these 
weeks during which Tue Lirerary Dicest has been 
seeking to assist the ill-fed Belgian children, that we 

could not publish all the excellent letters received from sympa- 
thetic readers and other matter calculated to inspire our friends. 
A large number of extracts have been made, testifying to both 
sympathy and sacrifice. From a bunch of these just at hand 
we take, almost at random, the following: 


In Warrensburg, Mo., the women’s clubs, the church organ- 
izations, and a few individual hostesses agreed that for a period 
of three months they would dispense with refreshments at their 
afternoon functions and turn over the money thus saved to this 
Fund. Result: a remittance of $72. 

With $120 from Clifton Forge, Va., came a statement that 
it was collected through the Saturday Club, ‘‘much of it coming 
from the children. One little child in the primary department 
gave the money given her for making A’s in her report.’”’ ‘‘Care- 
fully guarded for years—a treasure around which has clung 
hope that some day the owner would return to beloved France”’— 
a 100-frane note came as ‘‘the widow’s mite’’ from Los Angeles 
and brought the market value of $17.20. Camp Fire Girlsanda 
Sunday-school Class in Marathon, N. Y., ‘‘earned $12.05 by 
selling vanilla-extract to help some poor little Belgian sufferer.” 

“‘Tue Digest is always a welcome visitor to our far Northern 
country, two hundred miles from civilization,’ writes one 
whose letter is headed ‘‘Fifth Cabin Yukon Telegraph Line, 
North of Hazleton, B. C.,’’ and he adds to his $12 unit—‘‘will 
try to send another subscription soon.” ‘“‘In memory of my 
dear son, who gave his life in the trenches of the Somme,” says 
a Dubuque donor of another unit. ‘‘I am a teacher,’ writes 
one from Minneapolis, ‘‘dependent on a salary that never looks 
large enough,’ but she read the ‘“‘Message for Those Who 
Wait,” and sent her unit saying, ‘“‘I hope to send more.”” Another 
unit comes from Pontiac, Ill., and the writer says: “‘I spent 
some happy weeks in Belgium a few years ago, and when I 
think of the joyous faces of the Belgian children then, and the 
starved, forlorn condition of the babies now, I could not eat 
my own food if I did not do a tiny bit toward helping those same 
babies from time to time.” 

Mr. George R. Douthit, Chairman, telegraphs us that the 
South Dakota Relief Committee proposes to complete its full 
pledge (which, Digest readers will remember, was for $36,000, 
to care for the children of Menin) under arrangements to be 
perfected with the Commission direct. South Dakotans have 
in large measure the spirit of humanity. 

That car-load of potatoes came through from Florida, brought 
free of freight-charges by the railroads after donation by the 
growers of Elkton. The sale of it in this city brought $952.50, 
and a letter from Mr. George L. Estes, of St. Augustine, who 
was instrumental in securing it, congratulates us on the price 
obtained and encloses photographs of the car and of ‘‘Uncle 
Jimmie”’ Masters, ‘‘who did very effective work in procuring 
contributions and himself contributed five barrels to the cause.” 


Contributions to THE BELGIAN CHILDREN’S FUND—Received from May 9 to May 15 inclusive. 


ag a of Portland, Me., through Mrs, Her- 


$952.50—Proceeds of a carload of Florida potatoes, gen- 
erously contributed by growers at Elkton, Fla., through 
the splendidly effective work of Mr. Geo. L. Estes. Anonymous. 


00—“‘H. Z. H.”’ 


$71.00—People of Cuylerville, 
$65.11—‘‘Just for Charity Club,” 
$61.00—Hoquiam Lodge No. 1082, Elks, Hoquiam, Wash. 
$60.00 Each—E. T. Willis, “‘Cochise,”’ 


esau (Cal.) Congregational Church and Sun- 


N. Y. , Meth- 


5.44 Each—Women from Virginia Beach, Va 
Hibbing, Minn. Va 


odist Sunday School, Kincaid, W. f 
$35.00—Monday Club of Ironton, Ohio. 
$33.45—-Employees of Dr. W. H. Groves’ 

Saints’ Hospital, Salt Lake City, Utah 
$32.00—First English Lutheran Church, 


Julia F. Bartlett, Latter-Day 


Columbia, Pa. 


$452.14—-Asheville, N. C., Belgian Baby Fund—Oak- gay Schoo! : . . ia 
hurst School for Girls, $70.00; City High School, $63.45; $56.00} Rae Mi. M. Dyckman. sg Lewiston Orchards Sunday School, Lewiston, 
Orange Street School, $49.20; North State School, $20.00; $5! ; alien a Silene Giek Cites Cot mpeg 
Weaver College, Weaverville, $18.65; Mrs. Harriett B. (qr) x" Sch ~? vimary “redes G Cripple <1ee $30.00 Each—R. W. Turner, S. L. Martin and A. M. 
Jordan, $24.00; Mrs. Langan, _ Friends, $12.00; (Colo. aaa u AM M idock, Harriet L. Bush Scott, “A Little Group of Americans in Canada.”’ 
Amounts under $12.00 each—$182 Po ny ao of oe, E Chas’ Mattinon,  $29-11—Children of Boston School, Demmon, Mich. 
yi Preaytrian Church, New Brighton, Pa. ‘Frances R. Foster, Church _™ the Epiphany Episcopal, § $28.86—Pupils of Crawfordsville (Ind.) High School. 
. . 2 Independence, Kan., Ladies of the Six Churches of No- . 
$221.87—Students of Butler (Pa,) High School. be cng my ices . ~_—-.. ‘ owen roads. +5) { 
—. a ae. intl a $48.00—The News Reporter, Gloucester, Va. coe ee ee ee, 
00—Employees the érs Printin 0. pose 
a . Sane O. i” Sarwhall. $25.30—W. A. Edie, Men’s Bible Class of the First 


$144.00—Presbyterian Church, Eveleth, Minn. —Dr. C. 
f $12.00; Blanche S. 
Burns, $12.00; Mrs. H. S, Sherman, 
ran $12. 00: or ‘mame Ladies’ Aid Bocktee $12.00 

A. G. Kingston, $72. 

$120.00—"R. B. ee wd 

$100.00 Each—Mr. and Mrs. H. 


$42.50—Y. 
tions, Dunellen, N. 
strom and Frien 


Toliver, ““T. A. M.,”” Front Royal, 


W. C. A. Staff of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
.00—First Presbyterian Church and Allied Organiza- 
J. 


$41.00 Each— — R. White, Jr., 


$40.00 Each—Randolph-Macon Academy 
Va., Lancaster (Texas) Community. 


Presbyterian Church of Connellsville, Pa 

$25.25—Fort Davis (Texas) High School and Sunday 
School. 

$25.00 Each—North Presbyterian Sunday School, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., A. C. Saunders, Jr., Helen J. Crow, D. L. 
Davis, Elizabeth G. Hall, Joseph Merritt, S. J. McLaren, 
Maurice, Lovina, Lulu and Edmund Knight, Mr. and 


Miss Florence New- 


and Friends, 


se Clarke County, Wash., Belgian Relief Association, 
W. A. Dickey, Jr. $36.50—The Neshannock Camp Fire Girls, New Wil- Mrs. J. G. Thompson, John G. Osborne, Rev. and Mrs. 
gp Ee and Teachers of Missoula Co. (Mont.) ™ington, Pa. E. M. Williams, Dr. = A. Stanley, B. Simonds, A. H. 
Muir, Mr. and Mrs . E. Barrett, T. U. Chesebrough 
High Gehool. $36.20—Ruby Fopiano and Friends. and Students of dd McCormick School, Burnsville, 


$88.03—Doty Guthrie. 
$75. th Magma (Utah) Woman’s Club. 
ng Peoples’ Christian Union, A. R. Presby- 


$72.00—Yo Campbell, Congregational 
terian Chureb, Louisville, Ky. 


Cottonwood, Cal., 


$36.00 Each—Arthur, Luther and Ruth Mosher, 
Margaret F. Davis, Mrs. H. 8S. Briggs, Lee Welsh, Annie 
Sunday School 
Anonymous. 


Miss N. C., Jno. R. Scott, Mrs. W. B. Shaffer, Mrs. Una 
Acton, Gerald H. Brown, Mrs. J. B. Fassett, Mrs. C. M. 
Hudson, Mrs. E. V. Stoddard, R. W. Horton, Wm. 


and Friends, M. 
‘wmn, Mrs. C, J. Pearson, Mrs. Charles W. Stockton, 
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New Jersey, Dramatic (Mass.) High 
School, ‘‘Mother,”’ B: 

$24.25—Commercial Department of the Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 

$24.00 Each—Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Rice, “Bluegrass,” 
Marion G. Spear, W. C. Gannett, M. D. Jeffrey, Alice 
M. and M. R. Higgins, C. Le V. Coleman and Vere C. 
Dickinson, The Marie Depage Circle for Belgian Relief, 
Young Ladies’ Progressive Class of the First M. E. 
Church, South, Orlando, Fla., Maricopa Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Mr. and Mrs. aud 
Burwell Hening, Louella Chapin, Oakman Mining Co., 
Grove Patterson, S. Foster, Miss Dukeman’s 8S. 8. 
Class, Numerous Anonymous Items. 

$23.85—-Members of ‘the Secoua Presbyterian Church, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

$23.00—Morton Church, Hardin, Mo. 
ms .04—Church of St. Mark’s on the Hill, 


$22.08—Miss Pearl Deeter and Calla Deeter. 

$21.00—Mrs. F. L. Warren and Friends. 

$20.00 Each—E. M. Stanbery and L. J, Weber, Moxee 
(Wash.) Congregational Church, Edward Caterson and 
John Mathers, Sabbath School, First Presbyterian Church, 
Greenwich, Conn., W. S. and Mrs. D. .M.. Cooper, M. B. 
Cattle, Officers and Crew of the P. 8. S. Co. Str. ‘“‘“Mauna 
Loa,”” M Family, Froebel League, N. Y. City. 

$19.00 Each—Sigma Chapter Nu Sigma Nu Fraternity, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Anna C. King and Mrs.-C. S. Newhall. 

$18.00—-Aldie Unfon Sunday School, Aldie, Va. 

$17.50—Christian Endeavor of the First Christian 
Church, Paducah, Ky. 

$17.00—Federated Churches of Pullman, Wash. 

$16.50—The Women’s and Men’s Bible Class of the 
Tolbert Creek Christian Church, Monmouth, Ill. 

$16.00—Summit Presbyterian Sunday Schocl, 
phia, Pa. 

$15.65—Colver Presbyterian Church, Colver, Pa. 

$15.50—West Side posiatien Church, Christian Endeavor 
Society, San Franciseo, Cal 

$15.00 Each—E. W. Juncker, “T. A.,” Digest Readers 
of Rising Sun, Md., Anne and Peter, Ancient Order of 
Gleaners, Fairgrove, ‘Mich., Mrs. J. R. Thomas, Jr., J. L. 
Miller, Olive G. Taylor, Mesca, Colo., Methodist Episcopal 


Club, Westboro 
lyn. 


Pikesville, 


Philadel- 


Sunday School, Rockford, Mich., Isabel J. Burke, Mrs 
Mary K. Beaunisne, Ladies’ ‘Aid Society, St. John’s 
Church, Boonton, N. J., and Boonton Friends, First 
Baptist Sunday School, Goshen, Ind., Andrew Ring, R. C. 

lorrow. 
$14.00 .Each—Frank L., John and Bill Warren, First 
Association, N. 


Baptist Church of Middlebury, Genesee 
Y. State, W. O. G. Club of High Point, N. C., Sunday 
School, St. Martin’s Church, Charlotte, N. C., First Bap- 
tist Church, Millburn, N. J. 

$13.65—Portsmouth, Va., Public Schools. 

$13.30—Oakfield (Wis.) Baptist Church. 

$13.{3—Mr. and Mrs. Geo. D. Sears. 

$13.00—Grand Bell Club of Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

$12.75—-Children of E. S. Gilfillan. 

$12.50 Each—A Member of Manor (Pa.) Presbyterian 
Church, F. F. and Mrs. M. E. Merrill, Children of Mid- 
dle River (Minn.) Consolidated School, Mrs. A. Ham. 

$12.40 Each—Port Arthur (Texas) College, Christian 
Endeavor Society of Naples, N. 

$12.25—-Pantages Blue Ribbon Bill, Chicago, Til. 

$12.10 Each—Boy Scouts of America, Troop 2, of Mis- 
soula, Mont., Doliy Simpson, Jno. McGill. 

$12.05—J. L. Edwards. 

$12.00 Each—Mrs. I. L. Binns, Sunday School of Christ 
Church, Windsor Mills, Ohio, Geo. McCrery, Mrs. A. N. 
Roberts, Mrs. Augusta V. Gateson, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Brown, Jr., Anna M. Bacon, J. Webb Howell, Anne 
Whiteman, Mrs. S. E. Griswold, H. L. Conn, Mrs. Bird- 
baum, Annabel Swartz, Kate R. Logan, People of Chapin, 

F. M. Van Gaasbeck, Young Peoples’ Class, 


Mich., 

First Christian Church, Little Rock, Ark., H. T. Bishop 
and Family, M. Benedict, Jackie, Mrs. . 
ham, Mrs. Sarah.E. Hornor, C. E ngel Co., 


Hallowell, J. W. Howell, Mrs. Wm. Wallace White, Grace 
Episcopal Church, Dfikes Branch, Va., S. E. Gibb, O. 
E. Bisplinghoff and Friends, N. Rasmussen, Wm. R. 
Talbot, Rose Skinner, “‘A Friend,” Six Friends in Ger- 
“A. Friend,” F. P. Futroye, Gardner Murphy, 
. Laughlin, ““M, C.,’’ Julia P. Hardeman, Mrs. 
Pearle Davis Stone, Jane Elizabeth Tait, Mrs. Sydnor 
Cornick, United Evangelical S. S., Northumberland, Pa., 
Francis E. Dassey, Mrs. Olive S. Clark and Miss A. E. 
Hathaway, Mrs. Smith M. Flickinger, Irving Southworth, 
Andy H. Williams, Anna J. Kelley and Louise Burke, 
W. H. Kindy, Annie L. Wiley, Mrs. E. E. Hazlett, Wil- 
bor A. Bowen, C. Jefferds, Mr. and Mrs. E. Scott 
Owen, Constance C, Hemstreet, Maud Marston and Henry 
Burrows, Mrs. Sydney C. Osmer, A. G. Beckwith, Jean 
Clifford, Bass«Hueter Paint Co., E. M. Estes, Mrs. Chas. 
E. Wilson, Jr., Dr. Arthur H. Harrington, Maude L. 
. Prentice, Mr. and Mrs. Henry hag 
and Family, M. B. Burnham, Janet ——. Grace 
Landrum, Marvin Solien, John J. Hill, iss Tena hon 
Hardy Children, E. L. Knoedler, Mr. mn Mrs. J. St. 
Clair eg Jr., Percy G. Charles, E. H. Coslan, M. A. 
Holden, A. E. Bowser, Mrs. Carrie Craig, Wm. H. Knowl- 
ton, The Mason Children, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Warren, 
R. Julian Cox, Almon H. Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Bishop, Mrs. Joseph McGhee, The Pohlson 
J. Ritchey, Wm. I. Richardson, Geneva 
Jane Cliver, Elizabeth Dodson, Ev: Frances Main, 
Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, H. H. Embry, Violet Nicholsen, 
E. F. Kelley, Branson Corbett, Dr. C. H. Colborn, Marian 
I. Restrick, R. B. Kirkpatrick, Edith M. Hemler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Kellogg Blue, R. B. Cherry, Robt. 
Stewart, Girls’ Council of Miamisburg, Ohio, Mrs. E. B. 
Taylor, A. A. Schenck, The Society of St. Elizabeth, 
Chester, Ill., John H, Harland, Mrs. Harold Lyon, Mrs. 
E. H. Gidley, Martha Finnegan, Eleanor M. Roosa, “A 
Friend,”’ Brynhilde Mortenson, M. E. Miner, Jr., Birth- 
day Fund of the First Baptist Sunday School, Evanston, 
Ii, A. J. Pender, Civie Club of oo Okla., L. 
Stone, The Thimble Club, Mr. and F. B. Wilde, 
Mr. A. H. Wilde, Maria L. B. Wilcox. “United’ Presby- 
terian Sabbath School, Huntsville, Ohio, J. L. Stone, F. 
J. Gurney, anser, Geo. Paulin, Mr. T. W. 
Sprinkle, Butte Lodge Theosophical Society, Mrs. A. 8S. 
Edmonds, Alice M. Freeman, Edith R. Macurdy, Mrs. 
W. J. Gilmore, Agnes Woodruff, M. 4 Mitman, ““A Mc- 
Keesport (Pa.) Friend,” F. W. Cc. E. Ehliliott, 
“M. W. L. Hollidaysburg,”’ K. Henia, Mr, and Mrs. 


Galleries, Mrs. W. 


lo Cc. 
R. M. Wood, Mr. Nicholas Samuelson, Mrs. 8. 
Sweeney, Mrs. J. C. Adams, A. R. Craven, P. J. 
Numerous Anonymous Items. 

Contributions of less than $12.00—$1,069.19. 

Previously reported—$520 010.81. 

Total this report—$12,315.47. 

Grand total—$532,326.28. 


B. 
Goudie, 
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NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION 
AS A WAR-MEASURE 


(Continued from page 1576) 

Maine has been a storm-center of debate 
and legislation concerning the drink prob- 
lem, and tells us that the people there 
began with “moral enthusiasm”’ against 
drink because of _the ‘‘obvious curses” 
of the saloon. Moral enthusiasm went into 
cold storage more than a generation ago, 
but into the vacuum rushed conviction 
that the penalties drink imposes on the 
economic life are such as to demand 
prohibition as a cold. business proposition. 
In the judgment of this journal, despite 
intermittent nullification of prohibition 
through the cooperation of political ad- 
venturers in collusion with the rum- 
shop, the State has gained a great deal. 
That no statutes in restraint of crime 
are ever completely successful is also 
remarked by the Skowhegan Independent 
Reporter, which says it has ‘‘ceased to 
expect that the evils of drink will be en- 
tirely abated in our day, yet does consider 
that legal enactments, and prominent 
among them the Maine law,” will be among 
the most important agencies to the end 
desired. The editor of The Maine Farmer 
(Augusta) notes that the opposition to 
Governor Milliken’s radical temperance 
policy has raised the ery that the summer 
travel business in Maine will be killed if 
more stringent laws are enacted, or those 
already existent are more rigidly enforced. 
If liquor-drinkers are the people on whom 
we must depend for our summer-travel 
business, says this observer, then the 
sooner we lose it the better for the’ young 
people of Maine. 


KANSAS (1880) 


The first State to follow Maine’s ex- 
ample was Kansas, which has been in the 
“dry”? column since 1880. As to the suc- 
cess of prohibition there, so well-known an 
authority as Mr. William Allen White, 
editor of The Emporia Gazette, says that 
the best answer to the question is not 
found in any editor’s opinion, but in the 
opinion of the people who have to live 
under prohibition, and he points out that: 

‘The last time any one had the courage 
to run before the people of Kansas on an 
antiprohibition declaration he got one 
vote in twelve of those polled at the 
election. The unanimous Supreme Court, 
the Governor, and the unanimous vote of 


both houses of the Legislature: recently . 


were registered for prohibition. A public 
declaration that prohibition has made 
business better was made by the State 
Retailers’ Association at their State con- 
vention; the chairman of the commercial 
clubs of the State.has declared he believes 
prohibition has made Kansas land -more 
valuable than it would be otherwise. The 
chairman of the State Medical Society 
is recorded as declaring that prohibition is 
our best hygienic statute, and the president 
of the State Bar Association recently de- 














Men of 


Tomorrow 


Many a boy, started off 
with a sorry fund of health, 
has been built into a mental 
and physical “husky” by 
helpful environment and 
properly selected food. 


No one can build a 
sturdy, time-resisting wall 
with poor materials. No 
one can build a strong, 
manly boy on flimsy food. 


The boy is really more 
important than the wall! 


Ever think of that? 


You may be very partic- 
ular when you inspect the 
materials you are to put 
into your house walls. 


But how about the boy 
—is his building material 
being considered? 

A true Brain and Body 
food is 


Grape-Nuts 


It possesses those vital 
elements required by Na- 
ture for building up strong 
young bodies and active 
brains. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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What a Trailer must be— 


A Motor-Truck Trailer must be more than a vehicle. 
It must be a specially designed piece of machin- 
ery. Four wheels and a frame won’t do it. 


TROY Trailers lack one thing that a motor truck 
has. That’s sélf-containing power. But TROY 
Trailers have other mechanical features that motor 
trucks don’t have. 


They have specially designed draw-bar construction 
with a spring that works on both pull and push. 
This prevents strains and shocks from sudden 
starts and stops. 


There is an absolutely automatic steering mechanism. 





One or more TROY Trailers will follow in the 
exact track of the truck around any corner. 


TROY Trailers of the reversible or double-end type 
can be backed any place—around any corner, or 
up to any desired point. The truck can be hitched 
to either end. 


The wheels are always parallel to the line of 
traction. 


There is no side thrust in rounding corners—no 
strain on wheel, frame and steering gear. Nor is 
there any whipping motion. And every wheel 
takes care of itself in meeting road obstructions, 


“Troy Trailers” 


The pull is through the frame and springs and not 
on the axles and wheels. In other words, the 
load itself starts to move before the wheels do. 


TROY Trailers are absolutely different from wagons 
in design and construction. 


They do not contain a single wagon part. They 
are built entirely of bronze and steel, with wood 
only in the wheels. The tires are steel or rubber 
—always rubber for city use. But there is no 





Troy Trailers Operate with 


traction on the tires and the upkeep is not appre- 
ciable as compared with tires on the truck itself. 


It has been adopted by scores of nationally known 
concerns such as United Cigar Stores, Victor 
Talking Machine, Eastman Kodak, Ford, Cadillac, 
Packard, Studebaker, Saxon Companies. These 
concerns don’t buy until they know. In every 
part of the country, in every line of business, 
with every good make of truck, TROY Trailers 
are making good. “Making good’’ means cut- 
ting costs and bettering service. 


—— 


TROY WAGON . F qfow toFBE™ No 


WORKS COMPANY What Any Troy Wagon 
TROY, OHIO a Works Co., Troy, Ohio 


Please send copy of booklet 
@ advertised in Literary Digest. 


Troy Trailers range in capacity from 1 to 5 
tons. There are also Troy Juniors _” AzA””Z 
for use with pleasure cars. , a 





Branches or Dis- 
tributors in all 
principal 


cities. 


Troy Trailer operated by 
John Wanamaker, New York 
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clared that prolibition had decreased 
crime. The president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor a few years ago declared that 
prohibition had made laboring ‘conditions 
’ better for laboring men than saloons, and 
the State Grange has gone on record as 


declaring that there is more money for. 


the farmer raising grain for food and grapes 
for grape-juice than there is in raising 
farm-products for liquor. In the face of 
these testimonials, the opinion of one man 
is highly irrelevant.” 


The Topeka Capital, which is owned by 
Governor Arthur Capper, reminds us that 
Kansas has had constitutional prohibition 
for thirty-six years and that for upwards of 
twenty-five years the question of returning 
to saloons was a party issue. The outside 
interests all this time were hostile and 
obstructive to State prohibition. Congress 
and the Federal Government were more 
than tolerant toward the liquor industry, 
but Kansas fought its fight single-handed 
in this region, surrounded by saloon States. 
During this period prohibition was not 
well enforeed—sometimes better and some- 
times worse—but, in the last eight years 
or so, other States have gathered to the 
support of the prohibition movement. 

In Topeka also we hear from Mr. Frank 
P. MacLennan, editor of The State Journal, 
that he regards prohibition as “‘a great 
success in Kansas, and would recommend 
it to other States.”” The Holton Recorder 
says that the “‘whisky and brewery inter- 
ests of the East,” who claim prohibition 
does not prohibit and is a failure, must 
either think they can make the people of 
the ‘‘wet’’ States believe ‘‘Kansas people 
are a lot of fools or they are so hard run 
for arguments to sustain their cause that 
they are compelled to resort to any old 
frazzled lie or give up the contest.” 

The Salina Journal classes among Kan- 
san paying propositions better farming 
methods, broader school activities, pro- 
gressive community development, and 
prohibition. Yet it recalls that not so long 
ago one could see men at street-corners 
jeering women who were fighting saloons 
with their best weapon, namely, publicity. 
Such critics have either died or become 
converted, according to this journal, which 
says that when women began the campaign 
to keep the cities clean, the men became 
ashamed of themselves and joined, and 
altho women are to be credited with hav~ 
ing led the way, still the conviction has 
fastened itself on Kansan men that the 
“‘saloonless State is the only safe State.” 
Adverting to the new ‘“‘bone-dry” law, 
which makes it criminal for any person to 
have liquor in his own home, even for 
personal use, this journal says it will meet 
with the favor of the people. 

The Chanute Tribune recalls that a 
generation ago boys and girls were saying 
in chorus, .‘Tremble, King Alcohol! We 
shall grow up!”’ But the old king, mindful 
of his wealth and power, laughed uproar- 





VELOPED 


The sort of a motor you would care to 


depend upon is not designed on paper, 


but developed under actual working 
conditions. It must be designed, built, 
tested and redesigned year after year 
before it can be expected to be “right.” 


The BUDA MOTOR 


is a developed motor. Its clean-cut, 
simple exterior indicates the refine- 
ment process it has undergone, and 
suggests what the performance of the 
motor proves—that it has been soundly 
and broadly developed to a high de- 
gree of all-’round efficiency. 


The Buda slogan for 36 years has 
been: “Take time and build your 
best.” This policy plus the slow and 
carefully guided growth of our shop- 
practice, and equipment have been in- 
strumental in making The Buda Motor 
what it is today—a fine, durable and 
powerful engine. 








The Buda Co. 


Harvey ( Qicae )Til. 
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N all kinds of service, on all sorts of roads, in all 
states and many countries, the Goodyear S-V 
Pressed-On Truck Tire has proved its marvelous 


superiority. 


Proved it by resisting wear through many extra 
thousands of miles, by providing perfect, power- 
saving traction, by pillowing huge loads on rough 
roads and smooth, by doing all the things a tire 
can to reduce the cost of efficient cartage. 


Why is the 5-V better? 
What gives itso much greater 
resilience and durability? 


Design is one factor. A 
cross-section of the S-V 
shows gum distributed to 
form the most efficient cush- 
ion of which solid rubber 
is capable, to present the 
broadest possible: surface to 
road wear and still resist 
all cutting and chipping at 
the edges. 

The method of molding 
counts, too. .S-V is pressed 
out from a patented ma- 
chine which knits the mil- 
lions of tiny particles into a 
wear-defying mass. 


But what's inthe tire counts 


GOOD 


most. New rubber only, of 
the highest grade, is used. 
No sheddy ever finds its way 


. intoS-V’s. Minerals are nec- 


essary to obtain the proper 
toughness, but in this tire 
there is more rubber in pro- 
portion to the mineral than 
in others. 


These are the final reasons 
for S-V superiority. They 
account for S-V’s marvelous 
performance—amileages up to 
20,000 on country routes and 
40,000 in strenuous city 
service. 


They tell why one truck 
tire is better than others. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Supreme Style and Comfort 
in Family Footwear 


OU can wear Keds for work or 
play with the most restful com- 
fort and perfect good taste. The 
uppers are of porous, air-circulating 
canvas of a specially woven, fine 
grade; the soles are of bouncy rubber 
with rubber heels in various heights. 
For dress or rest, Keds are particu- 
Jarly fitting for the feminine foot. 
Refined lines, superb styles, dainti- 
ness, gracefulness—all abound in 
Keds. For walking, playing or 
house wear, they are supremely com- 
fortable. Dress the children in Keds 
for health and comfort. They like 
the noiseless tread, the: springiness 
and foot freedom of Keds. 

Cost considered, Keds outwear any 
other footwear yet devised. Keds are 
made for every member of the family 
in many shapes and styles—there are 
Keds for every fancy. You can buy 
Keds in three grades. Each grade car- 
ries with it the reputation of the largest 
rubber manufacturer in the world 


Ask your dealer to show 
you Keds for each 
member of the family. 
You will realize the big 
broad avenue of solid 
comfort, style and econ- 
omy that this footwear 
opens up for you. 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 
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iously at the foolish little folks. Yet these 
boys and girls have grown up and the 
warning of their child voices has become 
a ‘“‘mighty torrent of awakened public 
opinion which has swept the dram-shop 
from two-thirds of the United States,” 
and has even ‘awakened the United 
States Supreme Court to the wisdom of 
handing down judicial decisions in accord 
with the spirit of the times.’’ Prohibition 
is the ‘‘greatest asset of Kansas,’’ remarks 
the Concordia Blade-Empire, which tells 
us that there can be no question. of the 
economic benefits it has brought to the 
State, while the moral gain is incalculable. 
The Lindsborg News claims that one of the 
results of prohibition in Kansas has been 
that no State in the Union has been so 
vilified by the brewery interests, for they 
have realized all along in their losing fight 
that the only way to keep the traffic 
going has been “along the line of dis- 
illusionment.” 


NORTH DAKOTA (1890) 


In North Dakota, we are reminded by 
the Grand Forks Herald, the State as such 
has had no experience with the legalized 
sale of liquor as a beverage, because the 
prohibition clause in the Constitution was 
adopted with the Constitution itself 
when the State was created in 1889. The 
Herald believes prohibition has been a suc- 
cess in North Dakota in that it has mate- 
rially diminished the use of intoxicants and 
the resultant evils. But this journal adds; 

“The experience of North Dakota is 
not a safe guide for another State unless 
the conditions in the two States are 
similar. North Dakota is an agricultural 
State, with no large cities and no large 
groups of factory employees. Except in 
the harvest months, when thousands of 
transient laborers from other States are 
here for a few weeks, its population has 
the permanency which agriculture creates, 
both in the cities and the rural districts.” 

The Bismarck Tribune speaks of the two 
degrees of prohibition—that in States that 
are “‘moist’’ and that in States ‘‘bone- 
dry.”” North Dakota comes under the 
‘‘moist”’ classification because liquor can 
be shipped into the State in unlimited 
amounts for private use. Consequently, 
prohibition ‘‘does not prohibit the con- 
sumption, but merely prevents the public 
sale of liquor.’’ -Yet so deep is the con- 
viction of the success of prohibition that 
the legislature is considering the passage of 
a ‘‘bone-dry”’ law in order to take advan- 
tage of the Webb-Kenyon decision and 
‘place a lid upon North Dakota of the air- 
tight variety.” 

The Jamestown Capital reminds us 
that every time the people of the State 
have an opportunity to vote upon the 
question of prohibition they “‘overwhelm- 
ingly strengthen the law,’ which is 4 
financial success that has been worth 
millions to the people of the State. Merely 
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asa business proposition, therefore, they 
-do not. want anything to do with the 
liquor business. Prohibition is a ‘‘dead” 
issue in North Dakota because ‘“‘it is a 
success,”’ observes the Fargo Courier News, 
which credits this verdict to the people of 
the State, who undoubtedly do not believe 
in the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants. We are told further that antiprohi- 
bition sentiment is losing ground rather 
than gaining, with the result that enforce- 
ment makes constant progress, and in this 
respect the North Dakota of to-day is 
“not to be compared with that of ten or 
even fifteen years ago.’’ The answer to the 
question whether prohibition is a success, 
says the Minot News, is that “with officials 
who do their duty the effects are a reduc- 
tion of liquor selling from marble-front 
and beveled-glass interior locations on the 
best business corners to hidden places in 
stables, and low dives, and nauseating 
places to which access must be had by 
stealth and where the social element of 
drinking must be eliminated because no 
customer dare linger lest he fall into the 
clutches of the law.’”’ Rigid enforcement 
of prohibition laws must not be expected 
immediately upon their adoption in any 
State, for ‘‘ public sentiment must be built 
up to the level of these laws before they 
can be enforced in letter.” 

State prohibition is a step in the right 
direction, observes the Hastings Times, 
but only one of the steps that must be 
taken to end the evils of the liquor-traffic. 
It has put a very effective tho short-range 
weapon in the hands of the officers of the 
law, but ‘“‘it seems we need the added 
defense of a national prohibition law to 
make our victory complete and our homes 
secure.”’ J'he Cooperators’ Herald, official 
orgah of the North Dakota Society of 
Equity and the Cooperative Marketing 
Movement, believes that no one who 
reads the signs of the times aright can 
doubt that shortly nation-wide prohibition 
will prevail in the United States. As to 
North Dakota, after nearly thirty years 
of prohibition there, sentiment is more 
strongly for it than ever before. 

The White Ribbon Bulletin (Fargo) 
rejoices that the Supreme Court decision 
on the Webb-Kenyon Law will enable 
North Dakota to pass more stringent laws 
in regard to liquor than the State Con- 
stitution contained, and reminds us that 
in the fall elections, when the sentiment of 
the voters was tested, a bootlegging refer- 
endum measure was decided emphatically 
for the ‘‘drys.”” This journal remarks also 
that North Dakota regards prohibition as 
one of her greatest assets and recommends 
to all the world her slogan ‘Prohibition, 
Prosperity, and Progress.” 


GEORGIA (1908) 
Georgia is a striking example of pro- 
gressive prohibition. It has been more or 
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cerns in the oil industry, 


packed in single tube 


5% of the tube area. 


board Oil Works; Pembrick 


Warren Co., Ill., Okla. 





or make old tires new, it will seal punctures 
by the innumerable nails, tacks, pieces of wire, etc., that dot 
the streets and roads of the country. With TIRE SEAL in 
your tubes, the “unwary tack” no longer need worry you. 

So that purchasers can prove Crew Levick TIRE SEAL, it 1s 
antities. Watch its performance in a 
single tube, if you prefer, but try it—then you will know what 
it really is to have “Peace of Mind’ 


Any one who can change a tube can insert Crew Levick TIRE SEAL. The 
contents of one can is simply poured inside each tube, taking up less than 


- Send This Coupon In Now 





” Motoring 


RANCHES: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Baltimore, Boston. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: London, England. 


HE SAME confidence--the same peace of mind— 
that you enjoy when you know that your engine 
will take you through “thick and thin” without a falter, 
now can be extended to include tires. 
The possibility of punctures has always haunted the 
Just when you cannot afford the delay, the 


muss, or the effort, your tires are liable to pick up a 
tack, a screw, or a nail, and “let you down.” 
can prevent this by using 


CREW LEVICK 
— I : = 


But you 





Attested by Automobile Club of America as.a Satisfactory Product. 
This new product will free you from the inconvenience of 
punctures. It is backed by one of the oldest and largest con- 

While it will not prevent 

Fikely to be made 


lowouts 


Prove to yourself the value of Crew Levick TIRE SEAL. 
See your dealer to-day, or write direct for literature, 


CREW LEVICK COMPANY, 2231-51 Land Title Bldg.,Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


REFINERIES: Pennsylvania Paraffine Works; Bessemer Refining Co.; Glade Oil Works; 
Oil Co., Pa.; Lawrence Oil P; 


Seal 
& PRODUCING COMPANIES: Muir Oil Co., Pa.; Combination 
B 


o., Pa. 
Oil Co., Pa. ; 
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Motor Offs and Grease-in-Tubes, . the 
6 from easii modern cleanser. 
Finest "Siseaue $1.25 filled 











Fractors give 
searchi lawful 
light, $2.75 pair 














CREW LEVICK CO., 2231-51 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
Please send me literature on products checked above: 
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WHEN y ‘ou begin to consider the Stats od of a tractor, whether ee a 


of 80 acres or more, ‘there are a number of questions you will need to ask 


yous) before zoe buy. Here are some of them: 
—Will it CULTIVATE as well as'aplow? Will it do ALL my farm work without horses? Will it work 
plowed ground without oki the soil? Will it do the work quicker; opiiers and vote lo hired help? is 
it really a ONE-MAN tractor? Will it handle as easy as a team of horses, rather than be too heavy, 
y, and inconvenient? Dol ile we the tool where I can see the work I am doing, or will I have to herve 

someone run the tractor while I am operating the farm implement? 

The tractor that answers these and all other farm 
power problems most practically and profitably is the 


ORIGINAL 


MOLINE = 


UNIVERSAL. TRACTOR 


- This isthe original Two-Wheel Farm Tractor. It pulls 
two 14-in. plows; will disc, harrow, plant, CULTIVATE 
all hill and row crops, pull mower, binder, manure 
poreader, st ous silo—and do all belt work on the average farm. 
in fact, do th less ined res can do with ary EO it fe ouicker: 
easier; and elp. It weighs nalyé ae. but ali 
its weight tune on its two wheels—all sts weigl 
— tool you hitch it to forms the rear wheels an aot are not stbeve 
2 around a ton of needless tg = 7 ft back up with 
attached easier than .a team wil! You_can turn 
around in a small space; get close to aa on rows and the fences. 
Write'for Catalog Folder and read how farmers everywhere 
are solving the power and hired help problems on mys i. 


MOLINE roe CO., MOLINE, Lino 


Fegin Bice Wipers Spreaders. ay a ne 
: j 
bet eerie Eras 

b also Stephens” 






















Does Work of Four Elevators | 


“Profits are in goods delivered, not in orders,” says 


John N. Willys. Ninety per cent ‘of the delays in getting 
out orders are due to the use of ordinary freight eleva- 
tors, which cannot be hurried and are apt to be loaded 
with goods going up de when needed to take some 
down. Users write us “ 


LOWERATOR 


does the work of four elevators.” It requires no power— 
no elevator man—gives continuous delivery and speeds 
up your plant. 

Lowerators are used and endorsed by leading concerns in 
all lines. Cost little to install, practically nothing to 
operate. Write and find out how little it will cost to 
install one of these efficient, economical, time- and labor- 
saving machines in your factory or warehouse. 


LOWERATOR CO., 246 W. 23rd Street, N. Y. 





























less ‘‘dry’’ since 1908, we are told, but. on 
May 1, 1916, a new law took effect which 
provided for restricted individual ship- 
ménts of liquor into the State from outside. 
Less than a year passes and the legislature 
enacts a ‘‘bone-dry’”’ law, which becomes 
operative July 1, 1917, and excludes liquor 
except for medicinal, mechanical, or sacra- 


-mental purposes under rigid restrictions. 


The following comments refer to the 
workings of prohibition under the present, 
or 1916, law, whose defective feature is 
indicated .by the Atlanta . Constitution 
when it says: ' 


“During last May—the first month of 
the law's operation—the individual liquor 
shipments to Atlanta totaled about 5,000. 
The poliee-court was practically put out of 
business. Petty cases of ‘drunk and dis- 
orderly,’ numbering usually from 150 to 
200 each Monday morning, and largely in- 
volving only negroes, dropt to a negligi- 
ble quantity. Prohibition was ‘working’ 
handsomely. 

‘‘Then, all of a sudden, the idea seemed 
to dawn upon a certain element of the 
people, the negroes especiaiily, that the 
United States Government would protect 
them, and that under Federal protection 
and aid they could get all the liquor 
desired. 'Thenceforth, month by month, 
the number of liquor shipments to Atlanta 
increased steadily every month, until it 
reached, last December, the stupendous 
total of more than 65,000 packages! And 
the striking thing about it was that the 
eases of ‘drunk and disorderly’ in the po- 
lice court increased correspondingly and in 
exact ratio. 

‘The express company had to establish 
a new depot in the city for the handling of 
liquor shipments exclusively, and in this 
depot are five windows through which 
deliveries are made—four for negroes 
only, and one for whites!—showing the 
proportion of patronage!”’ : 


The editor of The Iron Tradesman 
(Atlanta) writes that he has been a prohi- 
bitionist all his life but .‘‘never expected 
it to bring the millennium.” Yet _pro- 
hibition has done a great deal in Georgia, 
for the more thoughtful moderate drinkers 
are rapidly becoming total abstainers. 
The men who make “blind tigers” possible, 
and who bring in packages by express, 
are “mostly the more ignorant, and those 
least able to stand the drain on their 
resources.” 

In Savannah, assuredly, the effect of 
prohibition has been for good, according to 
The Press of that city, which tells us that 
most of the stores used in the past for the 
sale of whisky and beer are now employed 
for other purposes. Women and children 
are getting more of the money made by 
the bread-winner of the family, and ‘‘the 
Saturday night cash, which formerly went 
to the gin-mill, now goes to the grocery 
man or the shoe man.”’ The saloon has 
gone from Savannah and Georgia for- 
ever, according to this-journal, which tells 
us that ‘‘men who: work other men say 
that. prohibition has brought prosperity. to 
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Driving Power on All Four 


—-pulling traction front and rear—every wheel a driving wheel! 
This four-wheel-drive principle as correctly applied, is responsible 
for the amazing performance, absolute de- 


WT, and extreme economy of 


Not only will the F-W-D perform any task that any other truck built will 
perform on ordinary roads or pavement—and at somewhat less operating 
cost, but also it will do mn 5 things over practically impassable roads, or 
no road at all—through mud and sand,' gravel and "ee oe stone, that no 
other truck could possibly achieve. 


National Governments Own $10,000,000.00 
Worth of F- W-D 3-tonTrucks and Are Buying 
More at the Rate of $700,000.00 a Month. 


Write for new booklet, “(How F-W-D Made Good” 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 


Department V Clintonville, Wisconsin 
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It’s the Stropped blade 


that gives the 


You menwhofind shaving just one 
d—ull blade after another should 
try the AutoStrop Razor. An 
AutoStrop Razor ‘blade always 
has a keen edge—because the 
AutoStrop Razor sharpens it— 
sharpens it without taking out 
the blade or taking the razor apart 
—sharpens it in less time than it 


perfect shave 


takes to change blades in the 
razor you are using. 

This means more than a saving 
in blades. It means a saving in 
time and most of all it means a 
better, cooler, cleaner shave every 
day. Do you doubt this? The 
proof is easy and costs you 
nothing. Go to your dealer and 


Borrow an AutoStrop Safety Razor 


Pay nothing—deposit nothing. Try it 30 days. Then decide whether 


you will keep it or return it. 


If you cannot borrow the AutoStrop 


Razor on these terms, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 


345 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
This offer is also good in Canada. 
83 Duke Street, Toronto 


AutoStrop 
Safety Razor 








“Til Were Twenty-one Again” 


Read what Dr. JAMES L. GORDON, of 
Washington, D. C., has to say on this subject 
in THE HOMILETIC REVIEW for June. 
30 cents a copy—$3.00 a year. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - New York 








TENNIS PLAYERS fect You, Same 

by studying the prin- 
ciples laid down in Modern Tennis by P. A. Vaile, the 
International Tennis Authority. He deals in detail 
with every branch of the game—all the strokes, foot- 
work, grip of the racket, singles and doubles, etc., etc. 
With 34 diagrams and 48 full-page photograph-plates 
of McLoughlin, Brookes, Williams, Wilding, etc., in 
action. Cloth bound, $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 











THE. os ‘“ANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American ome where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





Don't Experiment 
PRO with: 

% T Nater Supply Systems 
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many families that knew only poverty 
before.” 

The Macon Telegraph is a stout sup- 
porter of the ‘‘bone-dry” law because 
under the 1916 law the individual might 
have. shipped to him two quarts of whisky, 
or a gallon of wine, or five gallons of beer, 
per month. He can not get them all in one 
month, but must make a choice. While 
Georgia has had prohibition ‘‘of a sort” 
since 1907, it has never been effective except 
under the present statute. But this two- 
quart law, according to The Telegraph, has 
already established itself as ‘‘an essen- 
tially vicious and evil thing.’”’ We are told 
that numerous small incorporated towns 
have joined with the express companies 
to implore the Railroad Commission -to 
abolish the local express- office because 
“‘under the two-quart law drinking among 
negroes’ and. irresponsible whites ' has 
reached a volume that was not even 
dreamed of during the old open-sale days 
in Georgia.” 

The Athens Herald claims that, notwith- 
standing the liberty possest by the drinking 
element of securing alcoholic beverages in 
limited quantities from other States, 
progress toward absolute prohibition has 
been steady, and it predicted what has 
come to pass, namely, that Georgia would 
soon be in the “‘bone-dry”’ class. The 
Rome Tribune-Herald says that Georgia’s 
prohibition laws in the past have been 
ineffective because of the importation 
of alcoholic beverages from the outside 
and because of the ‘“‘blind tigers,’’ which 
furnish a quality of intoxicants ‘‘not only 
inferior, but in many cases rank poison.” 
The Americus Times Recorder contends 
that every prohibition law which Georgia 
has had has bettered conditions, ‘from 
the early days when liquor was sold at 
every crossroads.” The Cordele Dispatch 
says Georgia has now no killings, no ac- 
cidents, no mishaps due to excessive drink. 
It still has them, but not nearly so many, 
and while a far larger quantity of alcoholic 
beverages is being shipped into the State 
than was foreseen, far less is used than in 
the days of the open saloon. Now the won- 
der is what will happen when the shipments 
are excluded. It looks on the surface as 
if the drink question would be solved then, 
but this is not true, according to The 
Dispatch, which adds: 

“The drink habit is not going by en- 
forcement until more people believe it 
is wrong to drink. It dies faster through 
sincere work of uplift, education, re- 
finement, and culture. So long as a fairly 
large number of individual citizens want 
it, liquor will continue to come to Georgia. 
If those who want prohibition are in the 
majority (and we believe they are), 
individual self-respect among those who 
still drink should be sought. With that 
element enforced temperance does not 
fit at all. The ‘auto route’ promises to 
become popular with the ‘tiger’ operator 
after legal shipments are excluded.” 
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Power that Tugs! 


A truck must go where the load ‘is. That means 
gutted roads, mud holes, ditches, sand—work that 
would break the heart of a pleasure car engine. Mr. 
Koehler has produced an over-head valve motor with 
the stamina, endurance and brute strength to tug a ton 
and a quarter up, through or over any spot on the 
earth’s surface where four wheels can find traction. 
It’s a motor that never whimpers under punishment. 
It’s in there to do a day’s work and earn its gas. 
It hums along on the level as smoothly as any 
pleasure car but when the real load comes it 
just leans against the collar and tugs/ 


Every ounce—every cubic inch of a Koehler Truck is 
built to stay with this great motor. In short—here is 
a truck so powerfully engined, so ruggedly and scien- 
tifically built, so generous in steel sinews and weight 
of metal that it will endure 

many years of rough-and- 

ready, racking, straining, 

jolting work. It’s the lowest 

priced, by several hundred 

dollars, of any truck on the 

market of equal performance, 

It will do more work per 

dollar of up keep cost. It 

charges off less for depre- 

ciation. It is the final answer 

of the trucking. problem—in 

the city or on the farm. 


Ask for all the facts. Our 
catalog explains the Koehler 
technically. It tells how the 
Koehler over-head valve 
motor creates its flexible, 
tremendous.power. This 
catalog will save you several 
hundred dollars and lead you 
to the squarest, most econom- 
ical and enduring truck that 
has yet been produced. 


H. J. Koehler 
Motors Corporation 


157 Ogden Street 
Newark 
New Jersey 
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The Only Light Delivery Car 
with the Counterbalanced 
Crankshaft Motor 


The RUSH was the first light truck with 
electric starting and lighting. It was the 
first to build a rear axle especially designed 
for half ton work. It was the first to fur- 
nish shock absorbers as standard equip- 
ment. It was the first to have a flexible 
frame and fine steel spring suspension. It 
was the first to adopt the dry plate clutch 
and ample cooling—the first light commer- 
cial car built that stood up to the gruelling 
test of time. 


And now the Counterbalanced 
Crankshaft 


30% More Power—100% More Flexi- 
bility—The Practical Elimination of 
Vibration 

Counterbalanced crankshaft absorbs vibra- 
tion by its own momentum. Think what 
that means in a delivery car that carries }2 
ton of fragile dead weight! The average 
motor must resist a full ton of unbalanced 
power, uncontrolled distortion tearing and 
grinding at every moving part. 
The counterbalanced crankshaft eliminates this 
racking vibration, reduces friction to a minimum— 
delivers steady, velvety power all the time. It does 
the same job in a gas engine that the counterbal- 
ancing weight on the drive wheel does for a loco- 
motive—steadies every power impulse, does away 
with all jerking. 

It remained for RUSH engineers to adopt this mi- 

raculous power principle in the new RUSH motor, 

doing away with the necessity for multi-cylinders 
and overlapping power impulses. 

You can throttle the RUSH down to three miles an 

hour on high in traffic or you can take the worst 

hill with never a knock or a jerk. You have stu- 
pendous power hooked up with silken flexibility. 

You have prolonged life and marvelous economy in 

gas and oil consumption. 


Write for our booklet ‘Delivery Economy.”’ 


MCDO}, y 
pw? eu @ 
MARKET HOUSE. “_ 


520 No. 32nd. St 


m—NN 


MARSHALL COFFEE MILLS | 


COFFEE &TEAS. ||.” 


Ne3 


4049-51 MARKET ST. PHILA. _ 


“The Most for the Money in America’’ 


RUSH MOTOR TRUCK CO., Philadelphia 


e\ | GROBEN.. 
SEAFOOD 
MARKET 


5920 GERMANTOWN Ave 
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The Waycross Journal-Herald says that The New 1917 


in its observation the present Georgia 


wing moral “ten any sinter | ALS TOMOBILE BLUE BOOK 


laws that re State or any other State 
has ever had.” It claims even that 

thousands of so-called local optionists ini Opens Up a New World 
Georgia have been so imprest that they are 
openly advocating laws so rigid that 
liquor ‘‘can neither be advertised, sold, 
nor shipped’ into the State. 

The Lagrange Reporter notes the state- 
ment of a contemporary that the people of 
Georgia are spending about $7,000,000 
yearly for whisky and its comment that 
this ‘‘doesn’t sound much like prohi- 
bition.” But The Reporter retorts that “‘to 
the man who has been accustomed to as 
many quarts as he craved, we imagine two 
quarts per month seems pretty much like 


















































prohibition.” # 
OKLAHOMA (1908) Eo: ese 
4 In Oklahoma the Tulsa. World-believes Ls yt 
i that prohibition has not only “‘fallen far # ‘flute 
short of its good intent,” but has ‘‘abso- pe =. . 
lutely created new and more puzzling a Crm \J Ht pest ea eees Ae pty 


problems in the stead of those it hoped to 
solve.” The only triumph prohibitionists 
can claim, we are told, is the abolition r 

Four hundred thousand miles of the best motor roads 


of the licensed saloon, which had become 
so great an evil that even those who would in the country have been charted and described for you in detail in the New 1917 
Automobile Blue Book, for sixteen years the standard road guide of America. 





ee 





tolerate moderate indulgence were tired of ; : . 
‘t. The sal i SIA 6g tins The open country is calling. It’s good to be out-of-doors and in the car, The 
wee ¥ 35 4 2 GON Be TBs0ee8 We Save Automobile Biue Book will take you to new places which the crowd has not yet dis- 
the “blind tiger ’’ and the bootlegger, ‘‘ two covered. it will unfold a new world to you, right near your home or anywhere in the 
of the most detestable and thoroughly bad United States. It will tell you of fine roads, beautiful spots, quaint places that you 
«kane = never knew existed. On every trip—whether it’s only an hour’s run or one covering 
institutions the world has ever seen.” The several:months—it will guide you every mile of the way—in comfort and with confi- 
irony of the new condition is that the new dence and safety. 
P : the best roads plainly marked, givi hat will giv ood. servi 

evils are not amenable to regulation, are Roads Merconstmucti¢nand character'and tne Hlotels and ont Mommedations with, par. 

: district they traverse with complete running Restaurants ticular attention to Blue Book 
outlaws from start to finish, yet because directions, turns and landmarks. ourists. 


Maps dozens of them, States, districts and Garages and © where you will obtain quick 








of popular demand they remain and ri = routes, also. pilot maps to guide you Repair Shops and satisfactory service. 
- : ° P o‘'s through cities. 
‘ flourish ‘‘in spite of police activity and ° not only distances between main Boatsand Ferries With full schedule of sail- 
Mileages 

i a e ints, but between every turn and ings and automobile rates. 
; religious crusades.” tandetarkeu toute.” va 

i y iS. andmark en route. Foints of 1!andmarks, scenic or historic, all 
; ° i ' pointed out and descri in th 
i The Hugo Husonian notes that the Motor Laws Sor precy state. jadadios speed «= Interest. Forni, Ginectione foc chiry route: 


Free membership in the Blue Book Touring Club, with valuable privileges and free personal touring 
service, with every copy of the new 1917 Automobile Blue Book. 


query about prohibition in Oklahoma 


i “comes from way down East,” which Every volume averages 1000 pages, printed clearly on a good quality of India paper, with hundreds 
4 makes it necessary first of all to ex- of maps and illustrations, bound in genuine Royal Blue limp leather, stamped in gold. 
‘ ee Drive in comfort on good roads and save money in gasoline, tires, wear and tear om your car. The 
plain that citizens of Hugo, because the New 1917 Automobile Blue Book will make you independent of signs pr passers by. 
city’s location is in what was once Indian Last year’s edition was oversold by thousands of volumes. 


Make sure of yours by ordering today. Price $3.00 per volume. 


From anywhere to everywhere there is a Blue Book to guide your way— 
one for every section 


Territory, have never known what it is to 
¢' ‘‘walk up to a bar in their home town and 


degrees—‘‘ varying”’ because of the biennial 


. . ‘d 
request the gentleman in white to WwW Vol. ay boy State and Vol. s—Minn., Wis., Iowa, Ill. Ved. 8—Bacific Const, States, 
99 ; : , jacent Canada. 5 ol.A—New Yor! etropolitan 

| two. Prior to the day 8 of Statehood, Vol. o--Hew Easton pow Mari- Vol. 6—The Southeastern ee 150 sound Gioe within a 

| £2 ® sy sae ti inces. Vol. 7— t., W oa lo., roo mile radius. 

E this journal Says emphatically, prohibition Vol. a-N. J Pea Del. Md., x © NOM. Texas, No. ‘and Vol.C—C hicago Metropolitan 

4 : ° .C. and W. Va. So. Dakota, Neb., Kan., 150 round trips within a 

f was certainly not a success and since then Vol. 4—Mich., Ind.,Ohio and Ky. Okla. and La. 100 mile radius. 

i the State has been “dry” in varying cc ee a 
é 


How to get the New 1917 Blue Book 


At bookstores, department stores, auto cupply stores, the 
better class garages and hotel news-stands. If there is no 
dealer near you or you have any difficulty in getting a x 
pin remittance to this coupon and mail it direct tous. We 
will see that you are promptly supplied, delivery prepaid. 


moro 
I 
change of law-enforcement officers. ! 
The Bartlesville Enterprise says: ‘* ‘Thou I 
shalt not’ never stopt a crime, but ‘ Thou 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 





shalt not’ plus education will eventually 
reduce the liquor-traffic in eastern Okla- 
homa te the minimum.” 

The Vinita Leader is much more opti- 
mistic than some of the _ foregoing 
papers, and its editor writes that “every 
time the State votes on the ques- 
tion the majority favoring prohibition in- 
creases,’’ for Oklahoma is dry ‘‘for keeps.” 
Again we hear fromthe Ada News that 
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. Licensed Under Cook Patents, Which Are Basic and Dominating 








REDDEN TRUCK-MAKER 
$350 AND A FORD (z,)— 





Merchants, manufacturers, farm- 
ers—you need this big, sturdy 
money-saver. It does four times 
the work of horses at one-half the 
cost of ordinary trucks. 


What Is the Redden? 


The Redden Truck-Maker converts your pleasure 
car chassis into an efficient, guaranteed |-ton truck. 
It slides over and bolts through the Ford frame, 
reinforcing it and transferring the load to the truck 
frame, wheels and axle. 


The Ford rear axle becomes a jackshaft. The 
powerful Ford motor, geared down, fits heavy duty 
perfectly. Front axle and parts have less strain 
than in pleasure car service. The truck wheels 
and axle carry 90 per cent of the load and a body 
with 9 or 10 feet of loading space. 

Wherever a Redden Truck-Maker replaces horses 
it stamps out hauling waste and adds speed, range and 
efficiency to cartage service. The saving is particu- 
larly great at the present prices of hay and corn. 


A Superior Truck-Maker 
The Redden Truck-Maker is the only attachment 


with a channel steel frame which laps solidly over 
the Ford frame, reinforcing it throughout and avoid- 
ing all weaving and twisting of body. 

It has larger wheels, heavier springs and spring 
hangers, heavier axle, hub flanges, radius rods and 
sprockets—stronger at every single point where 
strain can come. The tires, for instance, are 34x 314 
inches—ample and all-sufficient. 


Many parts of the Redden Truck-Maker equal 
those used on trucks costing five times as much. 


Extra Value—at No Greater Price 


Strong financial interests connected with the 
Redden Motor Truck Company operate rolling 
mills, forge, gear and axle plants. The Redden 


Truck-Maker is essentially manufactured in these 


plants and not assembled. 
So all of the large profits, which are paid to parts- 


makers when an assembled truck is built, are saved 
on the Redden Truck-Maker and put back into extra 
strength and into exclusive features which in- 
sures greater service. 

Thus the Redden, though better, nevertheless is 
sold at the standard low price, $350, F.O. B. Factory. 


Let the Redden Truck-Maker 
Save for You 

Thousands of Redden Truck-Makers in use the 
world over prove that their extra quality is a great 
money saver. 

Users claim they can’t wear out. Upkeep and 
operation expense average half that of the ordinary 
ton truck. 

Why not share in this cost-reducing efficiency ? 

Figure your horse cost. Compare it with the 
cost of operating the Redden Truck-Maker. See 
how much money you will save while increasing 
your business and profits. Save money—modern- 
ize your business. 


REDDEN MOTOR TRUCK CO. Inc. 
Factory: Jackson, Michigan 
Sales Offices: 1440 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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—MAKES A GUARANTEED 
ONE-TON TRUCK 





Backed by Large Resources 


With motor trucks, more than any other type of 
vehicle, the resources of the maker are of vast 
importance. 

We offer an attachment so good that it needs no 
guarantee—yet backed by our great financial 
responsibility. 

By permission we refer you to these banks: 


Liberty National Bank, New York 
Union National Bank, Jackson, Mich. 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago 
Drovers’ National Bank, Chicago 

First National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 


The extra strong, oversize parts throughout the Red- 
den Truck-Maker were designed and built to give the 
user the sturdiest truck-maker on the market and to give 
the dealer a product he could honestly recommend. 


The illustration gives some idea of the superior strength 
of the Redden Truck-Maker. But you should see it and 


note its massive strength and sturdiness. 


$350 


F. O. B. 
Factory 


A truck-maker with five brakes. One with big, - 
powerful service brakes operating on jackshaft— 
in addition to large enclosed emergency brakes on 
rear truck axle. 

A truck-maker should have a service brake 
built to hold a truck. 


If no dealer has yet been appointed in your town to 
sell Redden Truck-Makers, write us direct. 


REDDEN MOTOR TRUCK CO, Inc. 
Factory: Jackson, Michigan : 
Sales Offices: 1440 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
TO DEALERS: 
The Redden Truck-Maker is in demand in all kinds 
of business— for merchant, manufacturer, farmer. 
We want live dealers in all open territory. Write 
or wire for money-making proposition. 























When YOU buy the Redden 
it has a Cook License Plate at- 
tached. This is your final assur- 
ance of strength and quality. 
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AINT is to wood what armor-plate is to a 
battleship. Paint resists weather and decay 
just as armor resists shot and shell. 
Good paint is made from a combination of 
metals, just as good armor-plate is. Steel alone 


will not make good armor. You must add 
nickel. A combination of lead and zinc makes 
the best paint. 










ew Jersey 
in paint 
makes paint stronger, tougher, more elastic, and more 
durable. Zinc and lead combined sink into the wood 
Zinc produces a paint film 
that will not crack, crumble, peel or blister. Zinc 
improves the appearance of paint and gives it a finer, 


smoother finish. Zinc, in a word, makes paint last 
longer and look better while it lasts. 
This is the way to make sure of getting enough 
Zinc in your paint:— 
If you are going to use a prepared paint, send for 
our list of reliable Manufacturers of Good Zinc Paints. 
If you want your painter to mix his own paints, send 
for our list of reliable Manufacturers of Good Zinc-in-Oil. 
If you want to know the best zinc mixture for any ordinary 
painting job, send for our indexed booklet, Zinc-in-Paint. 


It is full of helpful information that will interest any prop- 
erty owner. All are yours for the asking. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Room416, 55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Branch: Mineral Point Zinc.Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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the outset, when Statosw 
adopted, it gravely doubted the ai 
ability of it altho. this journal bei 
liquor to be a distinct social evil which 
should be reduced to a minimum by law. 
Local option seemed the better plan, but 
after watching the workings of the “dry” 
law for about ten years T'he Express is con- 
vineed that its ‘‘former fears were un- 
founded and that prohibition by State 
law offers the most effective means of 
combating the ‘red demon.’” Formerly 
the worst enemy to prohibition, according 
to The Baptist Worker (Granite), was the 
Oklahoma Daily Oklahoman, which it calls 

e “leading publication” of the State. 
But that time is passed, and this religious 
weekly is now ‘‘glad to welcome this 
great paper into. thé prohibition ranks” 

MISSISSIPPI (1909) 

In Mississippi, where prohibition be- 
came effective in 1909, the Meridian Star 
points out that from a movement to close 
the saloon prohibition has grown into a 
movement to stop absolutely the use of 
spirituous and malt liquor by the individual. 
Whether this can be done- by a nation-wide 
prohibition law is an open question, ac- 


’ eording to this journal, which adds that 


certainly it has been proved beyond doubt 
that it can not be done by State legislation. 
The editor of The Star has lived in several 
States where prohibition laws are in force 
and in none of them, not even in Kansas, 
was it impossible to ob ain either spirituous 
or malt liquor, and he goes on to say: 

“When nation-wide prohibition has 
become a fact, as we believe it will within 
a few years at most, it need surprize no 
one if, at the outset, there will be a notice- 
able indifference to its enforcement, and 
that amendments to the law will have 
to be enacted, just as has been done by 
the States, before public’ sentiment is 
sufficiently aroused to make its enforce- 
ment possible.”’ 

The Grenada Sentinel is firm in its con- 
viction that prohibition is a success, for 
those places that once vote the saloon out 
never vote it back. Mississippi would not 
turn back if she could and she could 
not if she would. The Issue (Jackson) 


also recalls that under the saloon régime 
‘liquor largely Gontrolled polities,’ but 
when the saloonswere driven out the 
political regeneration of Mississippi fol- 
lowed swiftly, and ‘“‘to-day it is the 
cleanest politically of any State in the 
Union.” 

The Clarksdale Register says the State 
is to-day in the most: prosperous era of its 
history and that.prosperity was brought 
about despite the efforts of legalized and 
unlegalized liquor-traffic. It confidently 
expects that Mississippi will eventually 


_ become “bone dry” and ‘join the ever- 


widening throng of white-ribbon wearers. 
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RUCKMOBILE 






*350* 


and a FORD! 


Chassis 





Just as the truck attachment is the evolution of the truck idea, so the TRUCKMOBILE 
aoe the truck attachment idea brought to its highest degree of efficiency. The 

UCKMOBILE is scientifically designed and built by real Engineers and—down to the 
smallest detail—it meets every requirement to make it 


“Biggest of them all!” 


Compare the TRUCKMOBILE with other truck attachments. Note 
these big points of superiority—only a few of many: 


Widest of them all—The extra 
width gives added stability and 
sturdiness and eliminates the side- 
sway so fatal to bearings. 

Longest of them all—Its greater 
wheel-base—133 inches—permits a 
greater loading capacity and makes 
the TRUCKMOBILE the easiest 
steering of them all. 


Take it point for 
Biggest in Value, “ 


” 


iggest of them all! 


Strongest of them all— Mas- 
sively, though simply, constructed 
to give the highest degree of service 
under all conditions and with the 
least expense for upkeep and repairs. 
Simplest of them all—Fewer parts 
and less time spent in attaching to 
Ford chassis. No cutting of Ford 
axle or rear housing necessary. 


int the TRUCKMOBILE stands out Biggest in Performance, 


A 1% Ton Truck for Every Purpose 


No matter what your needs the TRUCKMOBILE will fill them. 


Farmers, grocers, 


lumbermen, expressmen, laundrymen, furniture dealers, coal dealers, every man, will 
find the TRUCKMOBILE the most economical, most efficient and most reliable. 
One TRUCKMOBILE will do the work of three single horse teams or two double 
horse teams— in half the time and at half the expense. Your trading radius— and 
consequently your profits—will be more than doubled. 


Commercial Truckmobile Co. 
E. F. Kirchberger, Pres. 


Dept. 100, 1720 S. saat Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Rear end view 
of Truckmobile 
showing mas- 
sive frame 
construction 
and rein- 
forcements. 









Write for 
FREE BOOK 


Just put your name and ad- 
dress on a post card and we 
will send you our book 
“Making Pennies Deliver Tons.” 
It will tell you WHY the 
TRUCKMOBILE is the “Big- 


gest of them all!” Write today. 
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‘You (an Take Hills on High 
Without A Knock 


If you will keep your motor free from carbon. That knocking in 
your engine—the difficulty you have climbing hills—poor pick- 
up—lack of power—noisy motor—pre-ignition—in fact, 80% 
of engine trouble is caused by carbon. Clean it out with 


GOHNSON'S CARBON REMOVER 
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and your engine will run like it did the first 500 miles—quietly 
and full of “pep”. Your gasoline consumption will drop from 
12% to 25% and your car will show a tremendous increase in power. 





You Can Do It Yourself 


For 25c—five minutes—and no labor 
you, yourself, can remove all car- 


bon deposits. Simply pour an ounce of 
Johnson’s Guaranteed, Carbon Remover 


Use It Every 1,000 Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed 
Carbon Remover at regular inter- 
vals, giving carbon no chance to 
accumulate you will automatically 


ik De MONA A eS a os 


eliminate most valve trouble and your en- 


into each cylinder—allow it to remain 2 to 
gine will always be at its highest efficiency. 


12 hours, then drive the car 10 or 15 miles. 


Gasoline engines of all kinds should be given an occasional dose of Johnson’s 

Guaranteed Carbon Remover—the engine laxative. It will increase the efficiency of all 
Trucks Automobiles Aeroplanes 
Tractors Motorcycles Motorboats 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson’s Carbon Remover use attached coupon. 


Write for our folder on Keeping Your Car 
Young—it’s free. ; 


———— 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD 5, Racine, Wis. 2 7 
I enclose $1.00 for which please send me by prepaid express enough John- 7 = 
son’s Guaranteed Carbon Remover to thoroughly clean an ordinary four ) As 

cylinder motor four times. : 2 
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S.C: JOHNSON = SON 
Racine, Wisconsin, US: 
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The Laurél: Leader thinks the day of the 
open saloon has long since passed and it 
now hopes to see the whole liquor problem 
settled in Mississippi by the passing of an 
air-tight law prohibiting the shipment of 
liquor into the State. Noting the remark of 
the Atlanta Constitution that the Webb- 
Kenyon Law decision gives Georgia ‘and 
every other State that really wants it 
prohibition in fact as well as in pretense, 
the Vicksburg Herald observes that this is 
a matter yet to be proved, and so far as 
the proof goes “it is an established and 
automatic rule that the more drastic the 
law which crosses the human appetite ‘the 
greater the resistance and violation it will 
encounter.” This is not meant as a 
contradiction of the claim of reduced 
indulgence through the restricted-amount 
law, this journal goes on to ‘say, but that 
does not tell the whole story. There are 
offsets to the vice of prohibition—false 
pretense, and hypocrisy, and the resort to 
substitutes by drinkers—of which the 
public is little informed. ; 


NORTH CAROLINA '(1909) 


In North Carolina, which has had 
prohibition since 1909, the Winston-Salem 
Journal says that it has been a wonderful 
success and recalls that shortly before he 
withdrew from office ex-Governor Craig 
issued a statement in which he summarized 
most admirably the effects of the move- 
ment in North Carolina. Noting that 
prohibition was adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, he exprest the opinion that if 
submitted-to the people again the majority 
would be much larger than it was in 1908, 
for in his opinion the opposition had 
largely disappeared because the benefits of 
the law have been demonstrated. Governor 
Craig proved that since prohibition took 
effect the enrolment and attendance of the 
public schools have increased more than 
21 per cent. and the school fund of the 
State has increased more than 85 per cent. 
The capital stock of the State-charter 
banks has increased more than 50 per 
cent. and their deposits have increased 
more than 100 per cent. The stocks of 
building and loan associations have ad- 
vanced in value more than 250 per cent. 
Agriculture and manufactures, according 
to the Governor, have kept pace with the 
general development, and North Carolina 
never has enjoyed such an era of pros- 
perity. 

Thé Charlotte News speaks of prohibition 
as “a relative success,’ for no reform 
sweeps away all the elements of evil at 
which it aims, but prohibition has per- 
haps come nearer to accomplishing its 
task than any other great moral move- 
ment inaugurated in the history of the 
country. It has been a greater success 
than its most sanguine promoters could 
have hoped to achieve in so short a time, 
according to this journal, which tells us 


The 
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Mark Twain 
Was A 
Great Pilot! 


Fifty years ago he knew 
every sand bar and 
danger mark in that 
ever-changing Missis- 
sippi river. His accu- 
rate knowledge insured 
a safe, pleasant journey 
for his passengers. 


But today you wouldn’t ride with a 
pilot who steered according to Mark 
Twain’s landmarks. The pilot of today 
must know the river channel as it is now. 


The same is true of tires. You want tires 
built on the accurate, scientific knowledge of today. 


Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


The Miller Method of vulcanizing is a modern development that retains the 
natural vegetable wax and oil in the fabric; builds rugged endurance and safety 
into the rubber tread. But even this modern process is' charted daily by expe- 

rienced Miller engineers and chemists—men recognized as dependable tire pilots. 
That’s why Miller Tire users don’t have mishaps but get excessive mileage and care- 
free service. You demand an up-to-date car. Demand a tire of today—a Miller Tire. 


v For sale by Geared-to-the-Road Distributors and Dealers everywhere 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, U.S. A. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Weare the largest manufacturers of toy balloons in the world. Send 50 cents.for the new 
Airoplay it—a big of balloons. Fun for everybody—children or grown-ups. Address Dept. H. 








































































































































A Broadside of Brightness 


AKE your car shine like a next-year’s 

model, in spite of sun, and rain, and heat, 
and mud and dust. Keep it smiling and cheerful. 
Give it a broadside of brightness with ZIT. 


Spray ZIT on with the Westfield Junior 
Sprayer—over dust, mud and spots. One piece 
of cheesecloth takes away the dirt and stains; 
another polishes—and the car flashes like a new 
tin roof on a sunshiny day. That is ZIT. 


You can’t do that with soap and water. They dean 
a car, but leave it dull and lifeless. ZIT gets it shin- 
ing like a new half-dollar. Moresver, you can clean 
a car with ZIT and stay clean yourself. 


The more expensive your czz is, the more you need 
ZIT. The ingredients of which it is composed protect 
the car’s super-finish and restore the elasticity which 
keeps the varnish from checking and cracking. 


Don’t be skeptical. You’ll find the man who has 
tried them all using ZIT now; using it to keep his car 
as spick-and-span as his shoes; using it to insure his 
car looking well as long as the engine lasts; using it 
to keep down the high cost of garage washing. 


Buy acan of ZIT from your hardware or automo- 
bile supply dealer. With the Westfield Junior Sprayer, 
it costs only $1.25. Try it out cn your car. Prove for 
yourself that all we claim for ZIT is true. That’s the 
one way to settle the car-cleaning question. 


Use ZIT also as a furniture polish. It’s great for 
all inside-the-house uses. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT, don’t take 
a substitute. Send your order to us direct. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. 


mg 
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that'.the: situation is getting better every 
day. . a ee 

If there is among the readers of Tur 
Literary Digest any one who still doubts 
the efficacy of the prohibition laws in North 
Carolina, suggests the Charlotte Observer, 
let him come down into the State. and: look 
about in search of a drink. He may find 
it, he may find several, but this journal 
adds: 


“One drink of the stuff he might get 
would be sufficient, and, taking into account 
the trouble involved in having secured 
that drink, he would no doubt feel inclined 
to admit without further argument that if 
prohibition does not prohibit, it makes a 
situation so troublesome that it is better 
to go without the drink and forget it.’’ 


The Raleigh Times, in answering the 
question as to. whether prohibition is a 
success in North Carolina, thinks it nee- 
essary in the first place to point out that it 
is a mistaken assumption that ‘‘ prohibition 
exists in the State,’’ yet it adds: 

“As to the effects of the system of 
regulation which we eall ‘prohibition,’ it 
is undoubtedly true that it has caused a 
decrease in the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages, chiefly as the doing away with 
the saloons and dispensaries has operated 
to prevent the education of the young in 
the use of intoxicants.” 

The editor of the New Bern Sun says 
that his observation of the workings of 
the prohibition law proves that crime has 
greatly decreased and conditions are in 
every way better. He regards the prohibi- 
tion movement as a complete success, and, 
tho he never voted the Prohibition ticket, 
would not hesitate to do so if the question 
were put up again to be voted on. The 
Fayetteville Observer claims that prohibi- 
tion has prohibited as much as most other 
laws, forall laws are violated, and this 
journal calls attention to the fact that 
before prohibition there were about fifteen 
saloons for a city population of 10,000. 
The drinking conditions were very bad, 
and on unusual occasions many men were 
drunk on the streets, but now even a 
cireus or a fair does not produce much 
disorderly conduct due to drink. 

Prohibition pays, says the Lexington 
Dispatch, and every demonstration of its 
value has deepened the sentiment for still 
more strenuous legislation, and the proof of 
its success is in the marvelous industrial 
growth of the State during recent years 
and the fact that North Carolinians are 
‘a, happier, sober, more ambitious people, 
freer to work for State building without 
the discouraging presence of liquor, de- 
stroyer of mind and body.” 

The Presbyterian Standard (Charlotte) 
confesses that years ago, when prohibition 
was first discust, it seemed, however ad- 
visable in theory, not possible in practise 
because what men so earnestly crave no 
law could prevent their having, and .this 





religious weekly goes on to say: 
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1500 Ib. Chassis 


(Loading space 7 ft. long by 45 inches wide) 
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In 5 years no 


has ever worn out 


Tie Gia Cin Soe 


Of the thousands. of Stewarts all over the world, every 


one still gives a steady service. 


years. 


Stewarts are built to last 10 
The first Stewart built in 1912 still saves money for its 


owner. That is why the last 12 months showed a million dollar 
increase in the demand for Stewarts. 


Economical ?—F or one year, our factory sales of repair parts for 
all Stewarts averaged $1.52 each. 


Gas ?—Many owners report an average of 20 miles per gallon 


on 1500 Ib. Stewarts. 















miles per tire. 


Tires?—One firm, with over 30 Stewarts, averages over 7000 


Price ?— Quantity production—the purchase 
of $3,000,000 of raw material (in advance of 


price increases) that is why you can buy 













Stewarts at many dollars under average prices. 
“Quality trucks at quantity prices” is 
our plan. ; 


Terms ?— Many Stewart. dealers 
will sell you a $795 Stewart at $261 
down and $1.85 per day. Thus,a 
Stewart costs you no more than if 
you paid spot cash and bought the 
insurance on the truck yourself. 





1500 Ib. $795 





Open express bodies $75 to $150 extra 


1 ton $1390 


The four Stewart triumphs 
1¥%4 ton $1585 
Steel panel bodies $125 to $200 extra 


2 ton $1975 








Some of the 200 Cities Where You Will Find Stewart Sales and Service Stations 





Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
N.Y. Columbus, Ohio Lowell, Mass. 


Louisville, Ky. 


wn, Pa. Cumberland, Md. Miami, Fla. 






Md. 


-Va. 





Denver, Colo. 
Hartford, Conn. 
iaverhill, Mass ) S, 
Indianapolis, Ind. New York City 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Newark, N. J 
New Orleans, La. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Peoria, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Poughkeepsie 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco 


Savannah, Ga. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Springfield, Mass 
Tacoma, Wash 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Watertown, N.Y 
Wilmington, Del 





Stewart Motor Corporation 





Buffalo, New York 
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America builds back to Permanency 


Hick up in the pockets of great cliffs, sheer above the dangers of 

life thousands of years ago, our American predecessors lived in per- 

‘ manent buildings. Here they were free from the awful forest fire, the 
lurk of beasts and the treachery of fever-laden air. 


For entirely different reasons but with equally 
good judgment, modern America has moved back 
intothepermanent building. Structurally, we have 
foundourselves. Our cities have staked their claims 
once for all and have set about to make building 
history that will not pass like the Red Man’s 
wigwam. We have learned a lesson from the age 
of inflammable materials just past, which from log 
cabin to Queen Anne Mansion has gone—leaving 
a blot on the pages of building history. 


Concrete, Steel, Stone, Masonry and Asbestos 
—these materials have focused thought on build- 


ing permanency. The first four have given us the 
permanent building. Asbestos has topped it all 
with a lasting, mineral, stone roofing that repels 
fire and resists the ravages of time. 


Nor is Johns-Manville Asbestos restricted in 
its application to the pretentious building of 
steel, concrete or stone. Its use as a roofing is 
reaching out everywhere*—to the farm, the home 
and the out-building. Here, too, its lasting power 
is a protection against fire, rot and disintegra- 
tion. It is America’s safest and most economical 
roofing. 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 55 Large Cities 


*Johns-Manwille Asbestos Built-Up Roofing for flat roofs; Asbestos Ready Roofing for sloping surfaces; Transite Asbestos Shingles 
for the home; Corrugated Asbestos Roofing for skeleton frame structures. Johns-Manville Mastic Flooring 


Waterproofing, Asbestos Siding, 


! 
JOHNS- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 





Transite 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Building Ma 


Asbestos Wood, Keystone Hair Insulator. 
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“Gradually “our views underwent a 
change. First we were against our own 
judgment converted to the practicability 
of local option, but. we held out against 
State-wide prohibition because we did not 
think that liquor-drinking in large cities 
could be controlled. When it came to this 
State, we voted for it, but with many 
misgivings, and were surprized to find that 
it slowly won its way, despite lukewarm 
support and violent opposition.” 

The Christian Sun (Elon College) an- 
swers the question by noting the report 
of the State Board of Health that the 
‘‘death-rate from alcoholism in North 
Carolina was 1.4 in 1914 as against 5.9 for 
the United States in 1913, the latest 
figures available.”’ 


TENNESSEE (1909) 

In Tennessee. the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal informs us that the fight for prohi- 
bition in that city and in the State lasted 
for seven years. The experiences of six 
months of limited prohibition were suffi- 
cient to justify conclusions as to the 
effect of ‘‘bone-dry”’ prohibition, which 
became law on March 1, 1917. Prohibition 
hurts wholesalers and retailers of liquor 
and the buildings in locations especially 
adapted for retailing liquors, this daily 
admits. It hurts those who have-been in 
the legitimate liquor business if they are 
at a time of life when it is hard to find 
other occupations or to enter into other 
lines of business. Also conceded is the 
loss in revenue from wholesale and retail 
liquor-licenses, but to offset these admis- 
sions The Commercial Appeal points out 
among. the advantages of prohibition 
already noticeable in the city of Memphis 
the following: 

‘*We have an enormous negro population, 
and the reduction of the supply of liquor 
to irresponsible negroes has already been 
followed by a reduction in fighting and 
killing. 

“Tt has also cut down loafing and re- 
duced idleness among a certain class of 
negroes. There have been fewer arrests 
of both whites and blacks in Memphis 
during the last six months than during 
any other six months for ten years. There 
has been a reduction of tragedies which 
have their origin in liquor. 

“Prohibition has already materially 
dimmed the lights in the red-light district. 
With liquor out-of the red-light district 
it will shrivel up from lack of patronage. 

“Under prohibition workingmen are 
taking more of their money home to their 
wives and to their children than they 
previously did. 

“Under - prohibition the occasional 
drinker does not run the risk of becoming 
an oceasional drunkard. ...... 

‘*Prohibition has also interfered with the 
gambling industry. Retail merchants find 
their collections better under prohibition 
than they did before prohibition was in 


“If the present wave is not dissipated 
there will be national prohibition within 
six years.” ~ 

It is the belief of the Chattanooga News 
that the question of prohibition’s success 
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Modern factories, turning out maximum produc- 
tion, are usually equipped with Fenestra Solid 
Steel Windows. Manufacturers everywhere Know 
‘these windows make possible more and better 
work, because — ee 


Thoroughly lighted rooms inspire quality with 
i tity; correct ventilation and proper weather 
protection build healthy, energetic employes; 
strength and fire resistance help to increase se- 
curity and assure continued manufacture. - 


Knowing architects recommend Fenestra Side- 
wall Sash for factories and for office buildings 
Vertically Sliding Sash. Made by Detroit Steel 
Products Company, 2501 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, where most of America’s solid steel 
__ windows are made. 
it . x > ig : 
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SOLID STEEL WINDOWS 

















Every Man Where He Is Worth Most--- 





says Uncle Sam, in developing the Nation’s efficiency. Every citizen should heed this injunction. YOU 
must get where you are worth most if you want to work with the greatest pleasure and efficiency and 
attain the greatest success. You can find the place you fit in with the help of this great new book— 


HOW TO CHOOSE THE RIGHT VOCATION 


A Book to Help Men Find Their Work—Then Work Their Find 
This new book, by. the expert Vocational Counselor, Holmes W. Merton, covers this vital subject sim- 
ply, completely, practically. From it you can learn in detail— 

What ability is needed for each of 1400 distinct vocations; how to discover whether 

or not your present work is your right work; how to examine yourself to ascer- 

tain just what work you are best fitted for; how to bring into play your greatest 

powers; how to make your work yield the most satisfaction and profit; etc., etc. 
This book is vitally necessary to every man or woman who wants the right job—to every employer who 
wants the right men—to every parent who wants his son or daughter to find the right place in his life work. 

8vo, cloth bound, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Light Fours 


Touring, $605 
Roadster, $680 
Sport Model, $795 


Big Fours 


Touring, $805 
Roadster, $880 
Touring-Coupe, $1250 
Touring-Sedan, $1450 


PTT 


All out of doors coaxes, teases 





There’s one for you. Aa 
day—let him show you the gost 
ever built by any one prodirer- 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo. \ whject 


The Willys-Overland Gon 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Ovesiaa Mo 
ae 
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es and invites you to get an Overland 
See the Willys-Overland dealer to- Light Sixes 


e e Touring, $1025 
| the gost comprehensive line of cars = ne tly og 


Touring-Coupe, $1385 
roditer—make y selection now oe game tages 
p | ake your se ° Willys-Knights 
. b, Toledo. \whject to change without notice. Four Touring, $1305 
os Eight Touring, $1050 
rs . 
| y Four Coupe, $1650 
rland Company ’ 1 oledo, Ohio Four Touring-Sedan, $1950 
rht and Ovestag Motor Cars and Light Commercial Wagons Four Limousine, $1950 
— 
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Give Me th 


On rare occasions—after hearty eating, for 
example, when my system is well fortified with 
food—TI’ m fond of puffing. powerful jess-willards, 
cigars of darker, heavier leaf. 

But when it comes to steady smoking, 
Brother, give me the appetizing mildness of good 
ROBERT BURNS. 

His ‘‘smack’’ makes smoking keen delight— 
and yet he’s friendly, too, this easy-drawing, silky- 
jacketed companion. 

Yes, ROBERT BURNS goes with me 
through the longest smoking day—but never does 
he dull efficiency nor blunt the edge of appetite. 

* * * ok * 

ROBERT BURNS—his leaf is nicely balanced for 
steady smoking. 

His goodness is the logical result of b/end and curing. 
His Havana filler gives him fine flavor. Our own special 
curing gives that Havana rare mildness. The neutral 
Sumatra wrapper 4e/ps that mildness. 

*“Moderation’” is the modern watchword — and 


ROBERT BURNS is the moderate cigar for modern 
men—a better cigar today than ever before. 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a pocket edition 
of ROBERT BURNS himself. Price 5c straight. 





UNS 12% 
Little Bobbie 5? ain 


GENERAL CiGaR Co., INC, 
119 WesxifQcH Srreer, New York Ciry 

















Mild Ones ! 





ROBT BURNS 
Invincible 1O¢ 
(Exact Size ) 




















need not be answered in ‘Tennessee 
because it is no longer discust except semi- 
occasionally in a few reactionary news- 
papers, which for the most part have 
caught step with the procession, yet occa- 
sionally show a tendency to struggle. 
At the same time this journal calls atten- 
tion to the promptness with which the 
legislature passed the ‘‘bone-dry”’ bill 
prohibiting the importation of intoxicants 
for “any purpose except medicinal or 
sacramental.”” There was an astonishing 
absence of any objection to this act, which 


.represents a wide departure from the 


principles of previous legislation, and 
The News adds: 
**A generation is growing up which does 
not know the saloon. Soon another will 
ow which will be unacquainted with 


“liquor in any form. There is no dispo- 


sition to turn back in Tennessee. No 
politician of any influence advocates a 
return to old conditions. All political 
parties are on record for the reform.” 

The Knoxville Journal and Tribune 
maintains that public sentiment in Ten- 
nessee is stronger for prohibition now than 
it was eight years ago when the law was 
first enacted, and there is less disposition 
now to have the law repealed or modified. 
It was said at the time of the enactment 
that prohibition would not prohibit, and 
this journal admits that for years and years 
laws for the regulation of the traffic had 
been ‘‘openly and brazenly ignored and 


nullified by a majority of those engaged in . 


it,”’ but now the State may be felicitated 
on the possession of the ‘‘bone-dry”’ law, 
which banishes the liquor-traffic in any 
form beyond its borders. The Greeneville 
Sun admits that temperance laws have been 
violated, and that the present law may be 
violated hereafter, but this is no proof of 
its inefficiency, for we are reminded: 
‘‘There are grown young men in Ten- 
nessee who never saw the inside—or 
outside either, for that matter—of a saloon. 
There are grown young men and young 
women in Tennessee who never saw a 
genuine, old-fashioned, drunken brawl in 
their lives. There are mothers, fathers, 
wives, and daughters all over Tennessee 


' thanking God for sober husbands, fathers, 


brothers, and sons, who in the days of 
licensed whisky-selling spent much of 
their time lamenting over, and hunting 
for, near relatives and friends and trying 
to save them from the: unutterable curse 
of the whisky habit.’’ 

The Jackson Sun says that, notwith- 
standing the large quantity of liquor 
imported into the State from mail-order 
dealers, the truth is that a comparatively 
small quantity was consumed after the 
nuisance and ouster laws became effective. 


Now that the ‘‘bone-dry” law has been | 


enacted, prohibition laws will be as thor- 
oughly enforced as any others that deal 
with a common frailty of mankind. The 
Baptist Builder remarks that if it will help 
Prohibitionists in other States to know 
how we like it in Tennessee ‘‘ we are glad to 
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Here’s a Page that ev every 
or a Ford in Tractor Service should read. 





FORD SERVICE STATICN 
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owner of a Ford Delivery Car, a Ford Truck Attachment, 


-J. W. Anderson. 
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Is Your 


Ford Delivery Car Among These? 


If it isn’t, it may be, any day, as long as you let irresponsible drivers race 


it about at any s 
before its time; thousands of miles 


ey choose. 


Mechanism racked to pieces long 


of tire service ground away; re air 


bills mounting higher and higher; and constant danger of serious accident. 


Regulating the Speed Greatly Increases Car and Tire Life 





Eliminate the abuses due to ing, and you reduce 
repair bills two-thirds, and add at least pee =! to tire mileage. 

That’ s been the one great trouble with the thousands of Ford 
cars in delivery service; it has been the great problem in making 
the various forms of Ford truck and tractor attachment more efficient. 
Any dealer will tell you:so; any owner knows it. 


Limits the Speed Without Limiting the Power 


The Monarch Governor for Ford cars—the only device of its 
kind—automatically limits the speed of the car to whatever rate the 
owner may set. Any attempt to tamper with it is instantly apparent. 

Yet the actual pulling power of the Ford motor is not decreased. 
The entire control—both manual and yr ree: _— the 
Governor throttle, the carburetor throttle being removed 


2 MONARCH $25 


For Ford Cars 


GOVERNOR 


Complete with intake 
manifold 


Every Ford Delivery Car or Tractor Needs It 

The preliminary announcement of the Monarch Governor for 
Ford cars brought us literally thousands of actual orders. 

Big-fleet users sent us blanket orders; from every part of the 
country letters came pouring in. Initial orders swamped our 
production. Now, we are able to fill all orders promptly. 

If you are operating a Ford delivery car, Ford truck attachment, 
or Ford tractor-maker without a Monarch Governor, you are losing 
its cost four times a year; you are getting less efficient service; and 
you are running daily risk of an accident that may wipe out your 
entire delivery investment. 


Not An Experiment 
The Monarch Govemor for the Ford is an adaptation to the Ford 
mechanism of the same principle which has made the Monarch the 
preferred speed governor on thousands of heavy-duty trucks. It is 
the only speed governor which operates successfully on the Ford. 


Monarch Governor Company 


Pays for itself several 
times a year 


30 Days to Prove It 
Every Monarch Governor is sold on a straight-out guaranty o 
satisfaction or money back in 30 days. 
If after that time you are willing to do without it—send it back. 
It will last as long as the car ‘ 
will, and make the car tie, \ 
last a good deal longer. — 


Literature on Request 
Write today for des- 


criptivecircular. The 
absence of a Monarch 
Governor is responsible 
for probably $100,000 
worth of extra mainten- 
ance and repair bills a day. 
Your car may be next. 


f 








522 Bethune Avenue, W. Detroit, Michigan 


Limits tHe Speed and the Expense 












Attachment 


Chain Drive 


is desirable because it is the most efficient 
method of delivering power to the rear wheels, 
and also because it places the weight to better 
advantage. The slightly slacked chain takes up 
road shocks and the strain of sudden stovs and 
quick starts. 


Wheels set close to weight of load. 


Let us tell you more about this economical, 
powerful and durable attachment for the Ford 
chassis. Figure out and tell us your present 
trucking cost per mile. We can show you how 
to reduce it with the TRUCKFORD. 


905 White Building 





San Antonio, Texas. 
Service dealers every where. 


spietatitaie 8 
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True Truck Economy 


ESIDES paying too much initial cost for ton to 114-ton trucks, 

most operators are paying too much for expensive power 

plant operation, and overlook depreciation cost. What would your 
truck bring if you were to sell it tomorrow? 


With carecty up to 1% ton, the TRUCKFORD costs you only 10c to 12c 
per mile including driver and housing. This means 7Vsc to Yc per ton mile. 
Furthermore, the TRUCKFORD, with its ecaasnaaledl power plant, saves 
money on 500-Ib. or less Joads. How many trucks do you know operating 
at a waste because they are running half the time on under-capacity? 


Factory in Detroit; distributing stock also 
carried in Ogden, Utah; St. Louis, 









*550 


Special Bell Sprocket method of attachment makes it unnecessary to cut off the 
Ford axle or even cut new key ways. The original wheels or body can be put back 
on any time without expense. The Ford will always bring a good percentage of its 
initial cost and the TRUCKFORD attachment is practically indestructible 


Special Springs 


Designed by spring experts especially for the 
TRUCKFORD. Unusually long and flexible, 
48" x 214". Carry load better and save danger 
of crystallization of axle or frame from road 
shocks. Save the engine and save the tires. 
Wheel base is 128"; 814 to 1114 feet of load- 
ing space back of driver’s seat. Different body 
types as desired. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
and Full Particulars 


Dealers and_ Distributors, write for interest- 
ing proposition. Do not handle an inferior at- 
tachment. Do not look for a better one-ton 
truck proposition. Some good territory still 
open. 


No Service Station Needed 


EASTERN TRUCKFORD CO., Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Canada 


$450 
Canadian Truckford Co. 


Toronto, Ont. 







Mo.; 
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say that all our best people are delighted,”’ 
for ‘everything good has been helped by 
our temperance law.” The Christian 
Advocate (Nashville), official) organ of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, . 


says that even before the “‘bone-dry”’ law 
was enacted, and in spite of the spirit of 
non-enforeement of law prevailing ‘in 
certain municipal centers of the South, 
prohibition wrought wonders. 


WEST VIRGINIA (1914) 


In West Virginia, the Wheeling Register 
argues strongly against the ‘‘one-quart- 
per-month” clause in the State’s prohibi- 
tion law, for it says that with this pro- 
vision in foree ‘‘a man can at least ‘enjoy’ 
one drunk each month, and, arguing this 
contention from a moral standpoint, -isn’t 
it as much of a sin for a man to become 
intoxicated twelve times a year as to stay 
intoxicated the entire year through?” A 
law that breaks down each month and 
sanctions the crime after the lapse of 
relative periods of time is no law at all. 

The Wheeling Majority, a labor weekly, 
hopes that the ‘“‘quart-a-month”’ law will 
be rigidly enforced, and tells us that until 
now the West Virginia prohibition law 
“can not be regarded by even its strongest 
advocates as sueccessful.”” It has taken 
away the legitimate saloon and substituted 
“‘speak-easies,’’ driven out the bartender, 
and substituted bootleggers, we are told, 
and while the glitter and glamor of the 
open saloon no longer exist to tempt the 
young, the law has certainly not accom- 
plished anything more. 

The editor of the Martinsburg Journal 
says it is certain that there are many 
benefits from State-wide prohibition and no 
perceptible ill effects, while the editor 
of the. Grafton Sentinel’ confesses that his 
ideas on the result of prohibition in West 
Virginia are ‘‘mixed.” Undoubtedly the 
elimination of the “vile, crime-breeding 
saloon nuisance is worth the effort and a 
reasonable amount of popular inconve- 
nience,” ‘‘but the extremes to which the 
so-called dry laws have been carried in this 
State are unwise, unjust, unfair, and 
useless.” The Parkersburg State Journal 
summarizes its observations as follows: 


‘While much has been accomplished in 
West Virginia in the way of restricting the 
traffic, we are still in the experimental 
stages, and hardly in the position to in- 
struct our neighbors. We should hesitate to 
recommend prohibition against their will. 
But no one can close his eyes to the one 
outstanding fact that the demand for it is 
growing apace, and that unless there is a 
reaction it will engulf the nation and 
result in such action by Congress as will 
make for actual prohibition over the 
length and breadth of the land. And this 
seems to be true regardless of the fact 
that thé nation’s whisky bill in the last 
year was the greatest in our history.” 


‘The Huntington WHerald-Dispatch be- 
lieves that relatively prohibition has been 





- By locating in: Baltimore, ¥ 


$800,000 annually.: = 
The same reasons that broughf,: sens for the automobile 
manufacturer. i F 

. You Automobile Manufacturers can is matter of locating 
in Baltimore serious thought. Z 
There never will be a better time tha pright. 
Say the word and I will send an expert i you about your 


* specific requirements and point out how Bg 





5 = Ag meantime write for your copy a lages’’—a line will 
Address: Department 11 is H. Preston, 
‘ pas Mayor. 
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country estates, parks, cemeteries and all other 
Artistic, indestructible, Local resentatin date 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., 725 wart BL, Cin: 








Make Your Old or New Floors 
Sanitary Fireproof 
Durable Attractive 

: BY USING 







A Suggestion To 
Pipe Smokers 


Just try mixing 





I dt ek Bend FOL IN oe 


. 7 
little genuine Burt Elastic — Plastic — Easy-to-Lay 
Spread it 34” thick over wood or cement floors, old or 
new. housands of feet used in homes, stores, offices, 
DuRHAM Tobacco i 7 
hospitals, factories, theatres, hotels, schools, churches. 
with your favorite Does not dust off like cement; more sanitary and germ- 
proof than wood; costs less than tile. 


Scientific combination of asbestos and other materials 
Continuous, close-grained sarface, without joints for dirt to 
lodge in. Not tiring to the feet. 
Comes in powder form with full instructions for 
laying. Red, buff, or other colors. 
Eapecialty suitable for kitchens, bath-rooms; corridors, 


pipe-tobacco — its 


“Like Sugar In 
Your Coffee” 
Pg sora Re = 


State place to be used and write for es- 
timates, literature and samples free. 


EVERLASBESTOS FLOORING CoO. 
95 North Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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So no matter where 
you are or what you do 


You Have | 
Real Need of | 
a Conklin Pen 


— Because, with no at- 
tention but filling, it will 
write as long as you want 
to write, with never a blot, 
scratch, skip or sputter. 










—Because there is a 
special point fashioned to 
write precisely as you 
write. 






Filling is a matter of 
seconds, The need for it 
infrequent. The extreme 

- ease and quickness of the 
CONKLIN fillin opera- 
tion is due wholly to its 
“Crescent-Filler,”? which 
also prevents the pen from 
rolling off the desk. 


Stationers, jewelers, 
druggists and department 
stores everywhere will 
gladly demonstrate the 
CONKLIN—$2.50, 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
and up. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
298 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, O. 


mes 7 CONKLIN is guar- 
ant to write and fill exactly 
as you think a pen should—it — 
either does this or you will be — 
furnished a new pen or your 
money refunded without gues- 
tion. There are no ‘ifs’ 
about it — YOU are the judge. = 

































| Self-Filling 
© Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 












a success in that State, but positively it has 
not been a success. The responsibility for 
its failure, in so far as it has failed, varies 
with different localities. Thus in the 
Wheeling district the sentiment of the 
people has been overwhelmingly against 
prohibition, and the Federal Government, 
disregarding the State’s statutes, has legal- 
ized approximately one hundred saloons 
in Ohio County alone, and in Kanawha 
and Fayette counties, we are told, prohibi- 
tion has been effectual, but not complete, 
‘due in part to laxity of officials, inade- 
quate police facilities, and public indiffer- 
ence.” In Huntington prohibition has 
prohibited because the county and muni- 
cipal authorities have been vigilant and 
relentless, but “the consumption of in- 
toxicants in Huntington has not ceased, 
tho vastly diminished from the figures 
of saloon days, because of proximity to 
the liquor depots of Catlettsburg and 
Ashland, Kentucky.” 

While The Baptist Banner (Parkersburg) 
admits that liquor has been imported into 
the State and there has been drunkenness 
along the border, and perhaps in the in- 
terior, yet it is not one-thousandth part of 
what there was in the State before the days 
of prohibition, which this religious weekly 
heartily commends to sister States. 


ALABAMA (1915) 


In Alabama the Birmingham Age-Herald 
informs us that there are two elements in 
the Prohibition party which seem to be wide 
apart at present. Both realize that the days 
of the open saloon are passed, never to 
return, but the present prohibition laws of 
the State are distasteful to lots of people, 
we are told, because every man who wants 
whisky can get it by importation, and 
neither the State nor any other citizens 
derive revenue therefrom. If whisky is 
legally permitted to be shipped to a @on- 
sumer in the State, The Age-Herald thinks 
that there should be some means devised 
to raise revenue from such importation. 

The Birmingham Ledger says that 
when Alabama first had prohibition it was 
asserted by the wets*that more whisky 
than ever was sold in saloons was sold in 
tigers, but now the former Alabama whisky 
seller is either out of business or out of the 
State, and this journal adds: 

“No one—no ‘matter how intense a 
local-optionist he is—denies that the 
Alabama prohibition laws are now being 
enforced about as well as any other laws, 
that juries convict when the testimony 
warrants conviction for violation, and 
that there is not anything like so much 
drinking by the individual ‘as before.” 

The editor of the Dothan Eagle says that 
his journal has always stood for prohibi- 
tion since the State tried out a dispensary 
in 1898:and found that it lessened the evil 
usually attributed to: whisky. After four 
or five years’ trial of the dispensary system, 
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we are told, a movement. was started to 
make the State dry. It voted dry and then 
wet, or a wet legislatire put it back wet, 
and the legislature of 1915 made the State 
dry again. 

The Gadsden Journal believes that few 
will argue that prohibition has failed in 
Alabama, while the majority will declare 
that it has been a pronounced success. 
Backed by the Webb-Kenyon decision -of 
the Supreme Court, it should become 
even more of a success, according to this 
journal,, which ‘admits that the law is 
violated, as is every law, but “‘conditions 
under prohibition, even in ecommuni- 
ties where illicit dealers operate, are vastly 
better than under the open saloon.” The 
Bullock County Breeze (Union Springs) is 
also enthusiastic in the belief that the 
prohibition law has been of inestimable 
benefit to the State. The Coosa River News 
is confident that Alabama is prospering 
under prohibition, and says that as dry 
territory grows people will naturally save 
more money from booze purchases, and it 
adds that it is not necessary to recom- 
mend Alabama’s conception of prohibition 
—tho it heartily does so—as all other States 
are fashioning their laws after Alabama’s 
“dry” statutes. The Alabama Christian 
Advocate (Meth. Epis., Birmingham) com- 
plains that the liquor interests are sending 
out literature declaring that great quanti- 
ties: of their products are being shipped 
into prohibition territory and that the 
law does not stop the circulation of whisky, 
and it adds: 


“They are right about this. They are 
sending all the stuff they can into dry 
States, disregarding the law whenever 
and wherever they ean; but the circulation 
of drink in dry States is not altogether 
well-pleasing to the brewers and dis- 
tillers. For instance, as we passed the 
court-house in Birmingham the other day 
we saw a young river of liquor, but it was 
not running down the throats of men to 
poison their bodies, but into the mouth of 
a dirty sewer where it could do no harm. 
Several thousand gallons of the stuff were 
being destroyed.” 


ARIZONA (1915) 


In Arizona, the Phoenix Arizona Gazette 
has no hesitancy in avowing that prohibi- 
tion has been of very great benefit to the 
State. It has resulted in the decrease of 
crime, according to the reports of the 
officials of penal institutions and peace- 
officers, and, according to reports of bank- 
ers and mining-men, has proved of great 
economic advantage. In the city of 
Phoenix alone the average number of 
arrests for drunkenness has been less per 
month than it was daily under the saloon 
régime. But the election figures furnish the 
best argument that can be produced, show- 
ing that the people recognize the benefits 
of prohibition, according to<this journal, 
which adds: 
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4 BIG tire Ae a bid 
load. That is the 
Mi. of Firestone Giant 
Truck Tires. 


Extra wear, $reater trac- 
tion, smoother ridin, qual- 
ities, protection to truck 
and comfort for driver. 
These are the features 
that distinguish Firestone 
Giant Tires. You n 
these features. Call in 
the Firestone Transporta- 
tion Specialist. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RUBBER CO., AKRON, O. 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 
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Ideal for Sewing on the Porch 
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with a 


Western Electric 
Portable Sewing Machine 


SMALL—It is no bigger than a type- 


writer—the whole outfit, sewing ma- 
chine and motor—a complete unit. 


PORTABLE—Whereverthereis an elec- 


tric light socket—in the living room 
or bedroom in winter, out on the porch 
in summer—you can now do your 
sewing at will. You can put it away 
on a closet shelf when it isnot in use. 
You can pack it in your trunk and take 
it along with you this summer. 


ELECTRIC—No more of the backache 


and tiresome treadle pushing of the 
old-fashioned machine. A touch of 
the foot starts the electric motor and 
this tireless little electric servant sews 
on for an hour or for a day—fast or 
slow, justas you wish. One and one- 
half cent’s worth of electricity will 
run it for five hours. 


INEXPENSIVE—Only $35 ($37 west 


of the Rockies) for this complete outfit. 
Think of it—less than you have had 
to pay for most any of the well-known 
machines of the foot-power type. 


If your lighting company or electrical dealer 
cannot show you this wonderful machine, write 
to nearest office for Booklet No. 511-D. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas Ci San Francisco 
Bala net. So oy City Onkiend 
- avi i a LOS 
Boston Cleveland ‘St. Paul Portland 
' EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 4a 
ley 
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“The ‘bone-dry’ amendment, or the 
measure to strengthen the one previously 
adopted, by cutting out the ‘personal-use’ 
feature, was carried by thirteen counties 
out of the fourteen, by a. majority of 
11,094—one county only voting against it, 
and it by one majority only. 

“To the citizens of States having hun- 
dreds of thousands of votes these’ ma- 
jorities may not look large, but in Arizona, 
with less than 250,000 population, the 
total vote amounted to a little less than 
50,000, from which it will be seen that the 
percentage is quite large.” 

The Tucson Arizona Star says that pro- 
hibitior, like any other law, is a success 
where it is supported by the people, but 
‘there is no magic spell cast by the enact- 
ment of prohibition that causes the law- 
breaker to undergo a change of heart.” 
In the sense of absolute prevention, prohi- 
bition does not prohibit, according to this 
journal, nor does the statutory prohibition 
of any other act which is declared to be an 
offense. But it has been demonstrated in 
Arizona, even before the Webb-Kenyon 
Supreme Court decision, that the law was 
a comparative success. Strengthened by 
that decision, it will be even more of a 
suceess—‘‘tho there will never be perfect 
success.” 

The Flagstaff Coconino Sun claims that 
it has been proved in Arizona that the 
saloon is a detriment rather than a benefit, 
financial and otherwise, and this is the 
general opinion among both “wets” and 
“drys.” The “dry” law in: Arizona, we 
are told, immediately produced thousands 
of bootleggers and their prosecution cost 
the people thousands of dollars. The 
revenue laws of the United States never 
have prevented moonshining, tho it has 
cost many lives and millions of money 
in the Southern districts, and this journal 
adds: 

‘Gradually the United States is going 
‘dry,’ by education and by a general in- 
clination of the people, but a nation-wide 
prohibition law would seem at this time 
so drastic that a revolution of feeling 
might result in undoing the good work 
already done by States.” 

VIRGINIA (1915) 

In Virginia the Richmond Evening Jour- 
nal says that in January, 1916, the monthly 
average of arrests in Richmond was 1,200, 
and the police records this-year show only 
half that number for the same month, the 
reduction being mainly in the “drunks and 
disorderlies.’”” Hoboes are avoiding the 
State, and while forty-four applications 
for free beds were recorded by the police 
for New-year’s day, 1916, just four asked 
to be accommodated on the same day 
in 1917. ‘‘Work and No Booze” is the 
sign that appears in the neighborhood 
of the capital on fences and buildings at 
repeated intervals, and thus the “bo” 
fraternity is warned to givé Richmond a 
wide berth. We read then: 

“In place of saloons have come.candy- 
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Plain Answers to Questions 
about Packer’s Tar Soap 
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Of special interest to those concerned 
about the condition of their hair. 





What is Packer’s Tar Soap? 


A well-known medicinal soap highly recommended by 
physicians and specialists in the care of hair, scalp and skin. 


Is tt a new product? 
No—it was first made over 45 years ago. 


What are its principal ingredients ? 
Pure pine-tar, glycerine and sweet vegetable oils. 


How does it help the hair? 

By softening and removing the waste material that clogs the 
pores and gland openings—and by promoting the activity 
of the tissues. 


What ts its initial effect? 
It. cleans the scalp and leaves a delightful sensation of 
exhilaration. 


What is its effect when used regularly? 
It establishes conditions which contribute to the natural 
vitality, growth and beauty of the hair. 


How often should ‘‘Packer’s’’ be used in 
shampooing? 

Ordinarily once a week by men—once in two weeks by 
women. 


Should ‘‘Packer’s’’ be used on young children? 
Yes, you cannot begin too éarly. ‘‘Packer’s’’ is one of the 
purest products made, and will not harm the tenderest 
and most delicate skin. 


Where can Packer's Tar Soap be obtained? 
At practically all good drug stores and in most department 
stores, or, by way of introduction, we will send you a 
sample half-cake-on receipt of 10c. , 


Is there a treatise telling how to use *‘ Packer’ s?’ 
properly and successfully? 

Yes—a manual, ‘‘The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treat- 
ment,” has been compiled for the Packer Manufacturing Company 
by a New York physician, familiar with the needs of the hair atid 
scalp. - 36 pages of practical, helpful information sent free on request. 


Packer’s ‘Tar Soap 


** Pure as the Pines’ 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately per- 
fumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 
the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attrac- 
tive. Liberal sample bottle 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 84 A, 81 Fulton St., New York City 






















































NO HILL TOO STEEP & 
NO SAND TOO DEEP & 
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Here is the First 
Valve-in-the-Head “‘EFight’’ 


OU know that valve-in-the-head means pOwer—the utmost power 

from a given cylinder area. You know that eight cylinders mean 

FLEXIBILITY—the utmost in motor flexibility—flexibility impos- 
sible with a less number of cylinders. 


To say that in this Jackson Eight you can go at a “‘creep”’ or speed up to 
a mile-a-minute just faintly expresses it. It tells you nothing of the elimina- 
tion of vibration—it tells you nothing of the steady, unbroken stream of 
power that makes this eight different from any other motor. 


Others make claims—Jackson realizes them. That’s why we say do not 
buy any car till you have had a ride in the Jackson Eight—the one valve- 
in-the-head eight. You are after the biggest possible VALUE for your money. 
Jackson gives it to you. Jackson doesn’t simply talk about it—Jackson puts it 
in the car. You get it NOW! 

You want beauty, you want economy—owners of this car average 17.7 
miles to the gallon of gas—and four full elliptic springs make it one of the easiest 
riding cars in the world—one of the easiest on tires. Go, see this car—ride in it 
—sell it to yourself. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car—$1395 


Two-Passenger lg treo eh $1596; Four-Passenger Cruiser,  jaclading 
five wire wheels, $149. Wood wheels, $100 less.) Five-Passenger 
Sedan (Demountable Top) including regular top, $1605. Seven- 
Passenger Springfield Sedan, $2095. Ali prices f.o.b. factory. 


Order Now—don’t wait. We can promise immediate deliveries Now! 
Write for catalog and full information. 


Jackson Automobile Company 


1318 E. Main Street 
Jackson, Michigan 


4-Passenger 
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shops, grocery-stores, delicatessen-shops— ” 

in short, a proportion of all the varied of va T 0) 0 
retail industries that find support in any 

community in the trading centers... . BUT 

Of course, the city’s income has been cur- 


tailed by reason of the loss of revenue in 

licenses, but with the money formerly U aeal oa r- | uc eft 
wasted on liquor now being distributed 
among the merchants the increased busi- 
ness can stand the slight raise in the 
tax-rate.”’ 


The editor of the Richmond News Hot Water 


Leader states that because the law has * 
been operative only a few months ‘“‘few with 


conservative editors have yet put their t |’ éé ° 99 
papers on record as to its efficacy.” For Ap e S$ Electric Insert 
all that, first impressions are certainly I ill fi . 
favorable, we are told, and have con- . yo. Runge Boller 





HOT WA 
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Any time of the day or night to have 





The following are the proper sizes for families 


verted many who doubted whether pro- de. ‘ 
hibition could be made a success in the | Consisting of . 3 
urban centers of Virginia. Generally speak- : persons. aa watts. P rice eres ‘ 
ing, the people of the State are giving 7 «6 1000“ ‘e 20. 00 - 
it a very fair-and sympathetic test, and 0 1500“ “ 25.00 

are determined that nothing will be left 2 * 2000“ “ 30.00 

undone with the letter and spirit of the All sizes and styles of special heaters made to order. The 


law that will tend to its enforcement, | above prices are for ‘‘Electric Inserts’’ only and do not 


and The Missionary Survey (Richmond, | im¢lude the boiler & , 

Presb.) says that the State is far more ‘over- Apfel’s ‘Electric Inserts” can be shipped by Parcel Post. 

whelmingly convinced of the salutary effect THOUSANDS _IN__DAILY__USE ANDS _IN__DAILY__USE 
IN_ALL_ PARTS OF THE WORLD 


of thelaw now than when it was voted on. : 
Tho Newport Nows Pres says without | ,, Note: Whre power compan: make fet ste ot) 50 Et amie or 
hesitancy and with emphasis that its | will give better service and heat more water than gas at 
answer to the question whether prohibition | $1.00 per pee — feet. eee . INAGE “\ 
fs a success in Virginia is an affirmative Apfel’s ectric Inserts’’ are intended to be operate Daren TED 
a continuously 24 hours per day and cost less when so operated. . Bre & 6 
one, ‘The bw has climinated the seloon, Order ie your phatcth siltehis or write : 
and very few blind tigers are operated in 
the State. -The mere abolition of the | ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
saloon, in the opinion of this journal, would | 147 Henry-Stuart Bldg. Seattle, Washington | 
have rooted out nine-tenths of the liquor [STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly become | 
evil, but in Virginia no liquor is permitted =e <= ~ == —— = —— 
to be sold for beverage purposes either in zi ata Renae one 
saloons, in liquor-stores, or in dispensaries. Si 1 879 
So heavily has the traffic been cut that ince : 
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comnaratively few of the drug-stores handle i oi Seoes) men en i ° 2 ae ee 

ici urpo | incomparable satisfaction afforde y 

it oven Ber spemeenel » = — : 2 the Boston Garter. Today it is recog- 

The Square Deal, which is published nized as an essential of dress by men of 
under the auspices of the Richmond Cen- j) every country in the civilized world. 


tral Trades and Labor Council, reminds us i . 
that when State-wide prohibition was put Bos on 
before the people of Virginia many work- 
ingmen, along with thousands of others, G arter 
were not merely outspoken in their opposi- : 

'HE “Boston” pays daily dividends 
in “peace of mind.” It gives the ut- 


tion to the proposal, but were direful in 
their predictions as to the disastrous re- 
sults prohibition must entail. That the Btn egypt t remy 
result has disproved practically all such absolute security 
dismal foreboding, and that to-day the | and long wear. 
same men are among the champions of | 
prohibition, speaks well for the law and 
for the manner in which the authorities I ; || k 
are trying to enforce it. Excepting those | J Groner rncst co. H| ff 72s Brosdway New York 
employed in the brewery and liquor in- : se 
dustries proper, this journal goes on to 
say, workingmen have been even better 
off than was expected, even by the ad- 
vocates of prohibition, and while 4 number 
of men were thrown out of work through 
the enactment of the law, many also 
secured employment as a result of it. 

The Lynchburg News says that, speaking 


4 CHALLENGE H 
| CLEANABLE COLLARS } 
; An ever-white, positively no-wilt, collar— ; 
H ideal for the humid summer days. Stitched 
9 edge finish, dull linen effect—just like your § 
H “linen” collar, only waterproof stiffened. § 


INSTANTLY CLEANABLE 

A with a little soap and water—on or off. 
Fine for motoring, camp or vacation. Saves ff 
1 laundry bills. At your dealers or samples ff 
N direct, 25 cents each. Style book upon request. } 
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World’s Lowest 
The Unqualified Choice 


HE selection of Smith Form-a-Truck in fleet equipment by 
the biggest national users of motor drawn hauling and 
delivery in the country is based on proved performance. 


30,500 already in service—many. times 
more than all other makes of attachments 
combined and more than any other one 
make of motor truck—is evidence of uni- 
form success in every line of business. 

The production, already reaching 7,500 
a month, is a guarantee of huge facilities 
to meet every requirement for immediate 
delivery. ; 

Universal acceptance of Smith Form-a- 
Truck in every line of work is assurance 
of its immediate adaptability to your own 
requirements. 











In exhaustive tests, proved reliability, 
economy and working ability tests—more 
severe than could possibly be met in the 
hardest kind of general service—Smith 
Form-a-Truck has shown greater speed, 
lower ton mile cost than has been attained 
by any other form of delivery of rated 
capacity of one ton. 


These are substantial features on which 
your own individual selection can safely 
be based. They are the features which 
have built for Smith Form-a-Track uni- 
versal reputation of lowest hauling cost. 
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Hauling Cost | 
of Every Line of Business | 
O business can afford to be without hauling or delivery 


service which in every line of work has demonstrated 
its superiority in such an indisputable manner. 


In your own service, if you are using 
horses, you can at once estimate a saving 
of from 40% to 60% if you do the same 
work .with: Smith Form-a-Truck. It will 
show a corresponding saving over any other 
form of hauling or delivery. 


Our huge manufacturing facilities, and 
a service organization which covers the 
entire country, guarantee you the attention 
necessary to the proper operation of any 
motor truck service. 


Smith Form-a-Truck combines with any 
Ford, Maxwell, Buick, Dodge Bros., 
Chevrolet or Overland power plant to make 
a fully guaranteed one-ton truck. 

Smith Form-a-Truck will convert any used car of 
these six makes, to which it can be attached, into a 
productive asset, earning money for you, doing work 
for you at a cost, including initial expense and oper- 
ation, that is so low that the sale of your present 
equipment, if you are using horses, will more than 
cover the entire outlay. 

Write for our engineering analysis of your own 
delivery and hauling problems. 


Smith Motor Truck Corporation 


Manufacturers of Smith Form-a- Truck 
Executive Offices and Salesroom: Smith Form-a-Truck Building, Michigan Blvd. at 16th Street, Chicago 


Eastern Branch, 109 West 64th Street, New York 


Kansas City Branch, 1808 Grand Ave. Southern 


Branch, 120 Marietta Street. Atlanta 


Canada Branch, 120 King Street East, Toronto, Canada— Price, $450 f. o. b. Toronto 





> 
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Powersteel 
Autowlock 


is more than a “reel” hero. The gen- 
uine protection it affords cars and 
e tires is a reality—-attested to by 

ousands of owners the country over. 

Powersteel Autowlock puts the car 
thief out of hpsinsss so far as you're 
concern s four {eet of water- 
proofed "Yellow “Strand Wire Rope with 
an eye in end, and a stout brass 
lock. Some insurance companies re- 
duce their rates 10% if you use one. 
Price, east of Rockies, $2 ris 

Basline Autowline, another auto requisite, 
won't let you be stranded. It’s the original 
wire rope towline. East of Rockies, $4.55. 

Buy from your Accessory Dealer. 
Literature on request. 

BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
St. Louis New York 
Mfrs. of famous Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
There’s a B, & B. Wire Rope for every purpose 








INFLUENCE OF THE — ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY.” Pubs NEW YORK 


Unfurl Old Glory 


In bas-relief on the base of this beautiful 
desk flag PAPER WEIGHT is Stephen 
Decatur’s declaration of loyalty. OUR 








eign nations may she always be right; but 
our country right or wrong. 


,» SHOW YOUR COLORS 
An artistic orna- 
FLAG 


ment made by qual- 

ity silversmiths. 
Laws prohibit re- jhe of silk, at- 
roduction. ched by movable 
ees to 5 in. 
staff, imbedded in 
solid metal base. 
Every table in every home, every desk 
in every office, should display the Stars 
and Stripes. 
Get one from your jeweler, department 
or stationery store, or we will send di- 
rect, postpaid, on receipt of price. Sat- 
isfaction Or money returned without 

question. 





R. BLACKINTON & CO. 
Established 1862 
Mfg. Jewelers and Silversmiths 


205 Broad St. North Attleboro, Mass. 


COUNTRY—In her intercourse with for- | 











generally, prohibition does prohibit in 
‘Virginia, and has effected a radical reform 
in the economic affairs of the Common- 
wealth. Of course, it is not pretended 
that prohibition absolutely prevents all 
traffic in liquor, but the contention of this 
journal is that in Virginia the law sub- 
stantially answers prohibitive purposes. 
It is outlawing the liquor business, it has 
insured a situation in which millions less 
of Virginia money are expended for liquor 
and diverted into wholesome lines of barter. 

The Danville Register is much imprest by 
the report of newspapers throughout the 
State, irrespective of their attitude toward 
prohibition, which bear testimony to the 
reduced number of arrests for drunkenness, 
disorder, and minor offenses -of every 
character. In several cities the jails are 
being depopulated and sheriffs and ser- 
geants are discharging their deputies. 
Those who have been advocating prohibi- 
tion for years, observes the Staunton 
Leader, expected great things as a result 
of the law, but they did not dream the 
results would be at once so overwhelmingly 
satisfactory, and this journal rejoices that 
all classes of citizens seem to be friendlily 
disposed and to be ready and willing to 
have the law meet the fullest expectation 
of its supporters. 

The Petersburg Index Appeal informs us 
that the law is being more rigidly enforced 
in that city than in any other of the State, 
at which it is not surprized and adds: 


“Tt is but stating a fact to say that 
many who voted against prohibition have 
told The Index. Appeal they would not 
vote to bring liquor back to the city. The 

‘quart a month’ has been but little in 
evidence. While it may be that men 
are getting drunk in private on that lone 
quart and such others as they are able to 
obtain, the fact that public drunkenness 
has disappeared from Petersburg is not to 
be questioned. This alone is sufficient, in 
the minds of many, to justify the law.” 

The Portsmouth Star says the experience 
of Virginia has convinced even those who 
opposed prohibition that it is a good thing 
for the State, and the Roanoke Times re- 
lates that as far as it has been able to dis- 
cover, the newspapers of Virginia without 
exception are agreed on this point. Also 
the effect of the law on business has not 
been at all what. the calamity-howlers pre- 
dicted. The statement is made repeatedly, 
we are told, that the saloon is gone to stay 
and The Times believes this-is true. The 
Pulaski Southwest Times and News Re- 
view also maintains that prohibition has 
had a good effect on business and tells us 
that various enterprises have rapidly 
occupied shops vacated by saloons, and 
this journal notes with pleasure the amaz- 
ing decrease in the number of drunk and 
disorderly cases in the police courts. 


ARKANSAS (1916) 


In Arkansas we hear from the Fort 
Smith Times-Record that prohibition has 





been the best moral and economic invest- 
ment_the State has had in years. There 
is more general prosperity now, more hope- 
fulness, more cheerfulness than ever before 
known, and this journal is of the opinion 
that Arkansas has just one further duty to 
perform, which is to help make the nation 
dry. ‘‘What has proved so good for us, 
what has lessened our crime and increased 
our prosperity,’’ The Times-Record claims, 
“belongs to the nation as well as to us, and 
we should help push it along.”” The Little 
Rock Arkansas Gazette thinks there can be 
no doubt that prohibition in Arkansas is 
generally conceded to have brought many 
benefits. 

The Clarksville Democrat is among the 
journals which rejoice in the enactment ‘of 
the ‘“‘bone-dry”’ law following the Webb- 
Kenyon decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. The new régime has 
come upon us almost before we can realize 
what has happened, it says, and hundreds 
of habitual consumers of liquor who saw 
the incoming tide of prohibition and rushed 
orders by telephone and telegraph to their 
favorite mail-order houses just over the 
State-lines for a generous supply learned 
to their sorrow that there was not sufficient 
time for delivery before the falling of the 
lid. 

The Morrillton Democrat believes the 
“bone-dry” bill one of the best measures 
ever passed in the State, and thinks that 
the ‘‘liquor curse” of Arkansas is now 
removed. The progress has been slow and 
steady for many years in this direction, 
we are told, and “‘the faithful old workers 
in the cause should have the prayerful 
thanks of all just men and women for their 
successful fight.’’ Parenthetically this 
journal says that ‘‘the ‘bone-dry’ bill does 
not make any difference to us. We were 
too poor to buy liquor anyway.” 

The Harrison Times believes that from 
the press of the mountain districts, if not 
from the entire State, the answer to the 
question whether prohibition has been a 
success in Arkansas must be in the affirma- 
tive. Prohibition has lessened crime and 
provided more money for workingmen’s 
families, according to the Conway Arkansas 
Farmer, which informs us that many 
banks report savings-accounts started by 
workingmen who formerly wasted their 
money for liquor and caused their families 
to be objects of charity. Perhaps the most 
powerful argument in support of prohibi- 
tion, we are told, is the statement of 
owners of factories that before saloons were 
abolished employees’ checks were cashed by 
liquor-sellers, while now they are given to 
some merchant or directly deposited in 
savings-accounts, and the employees lose 
less time, work better, wear better clothes, 
and eat better lunches. The Arkansas 
Methodist says the enactment of the ‘‘bone- 
dry” billisa great victory for righteousness, 
and adds: 
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MICHELIN 


9D Ways to Judge ‘Tires - No.2 


This series of nine talks on how to judge tires is designed 
to take the uncertainty out of tire-buying by helping the 
motorist to determine before-hand what mileage he po 
expect from the various tires he is considering. 

advertisement in this series will appear on June 23, 1917, as 








you cross-sections of the makes of tires he carries 
in stock. This gives you an opportunity to gauge 
the actual quantity of rubber and fabric in vari- 
tires—a chance to tell how much of the real 
mileage-giving materials you are getting for your money. 


Take a ruler and , actually measure for yourself the thickness of the 
tread in the tires you are considering. 


MICHELIN SUPER-STURDY CONSTRUCTION 


If you apply this test, you will be astonished at the remarkably heavy 
construction of the Michelin Universal Non-Skid. 


This tire really has a double thickness of rubber, for its non-skid tread 
has been superimposed on the already mpi Michelin plain-tread. 


Two breaker-strips instead of one 
are used in all sizes, even the 
smallest; and from five to eight 
plies of fabric in the body of the 
tread give it extra durability. 


But the important point is this: 
before you buy your next tire, 
apply the “ruler test”. It will 
help you to a wise selection. 





RITITITIEIELT TLL LLL RRR Obes 
Michelin Universal Treads 


and Red Inner Tubes 


Inch | Straight Q. D. Red 
Sizes Side Clincher | Tubes 


$3.95 


4.10 
4.50 
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Previous Advertisements 
In Series: 


No. 1—Jud Tires by Weight 
(Michelins me | 12 to 15% more) 
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FREE: — Michelin's 56-page illustrated 
“‘Tire Users’ Hand-Book” will help 
you reduce tire bills. Not an advertise- 
ment only. Write for free copy today. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 
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Get your favorite bacon 
in the form you like best 


To. give you not only exceptionally delicious bacon, 
but bacon in just the form you prefer, “Swift’s Pre- 
mium”. is packaged in three different ways. 


You can get it in the always popular strip, or in slices 
put up snugly and either sealed in glass jars or pro- 
tected in parchment-wrapped boxes. 


And such appetizing slices! Slices with the rind care- 
fully trimmed away, slices that are absolutely uniform, 
and cut neither too thick nor too thin! 


Serve “Swift’s Premium” Bacon often. Seven days 
a week your family would enjoy the flavor the famous 
Swift cure gives. You will appreciate the convenience 
of getting their favorite bacon in the form you prefer. 


“Swift's Premium” Bacon 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
































“Have Lost 24 Pounds 
With No Inconvenience” 


writes alady in Florida. “I was having trouble in digesting 
anything. Altho the doctors changed diets frequently I was 
ove! ht 43 pounds. I mapped out a ration by 
the f table in ‘ How to Live,’ started with the prescribe 

exercises and have lost 24 pounds with no inconvenience, di- 


his puzzled, anxious Mother will find a 
friend in need in this handy little book, 
The Health-Caré of the Baby 
by Louis Fischer, M.D., the famous child- 
sp-cialist. It explains simply and com- 
yetely all the points of the baby’s care— 


jis feeding, bathing, clothing, exercise, etc.--that 
» and it 


gest anything I ea rea pa rr — = big fixe® directions in the treatment of digestive trou- 
” ve” AJ t will t 8, convulsions, colic, croup, earache, poisoning, 
spass paatiete antler Prepared by eminent Payal accidents,ete.,ete. Qloth bound,75e; by mail, 88c. 








about your y and its —-., ae OE eminent Physi- 
cians. loth bound, $1.12 postpai 
Funk & Wagnalls Company New York | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 














By H.H. Thomas, author of many popular books on the subject. This is a 
practical guide to the care of the soil and the planting and raising of a very 
numerous variety of flowers and vegetables, 

It is, moreover, beautiful as a gift book or for your own nie ment as 2 
gallery of exquisite flowers, etc. 12 splendid color plates an A full-page 

-tones beautify its pages, 


What To Do Each Month in the Garden 


is shown with directness and practicality in its pages, In a hasty 

lance through the index the eye falls upon such subjects as Lawns, 

erries, Asters, Chrysanthemums, Roses, ny lants, Dahlias, 
ros 





Expense of Gardens, Fertilizer, Flower Borders, t, Gasuamoaees, 
Hardy Annuals, Hedges, Kitchen Gatdens, Lilies, Vegeuie. ock Gardens, 
Rotation of Crops, and a host of other things ted with gardens and gardening 


Octavo, cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. E, 354-60 Fourth Ave, NEW YORK 
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‘The full magnitude of the achievement 
can be realized only as one becomes aware 
of the fact that many of those who had 
opposed prohibition were first to favor the 
‘bone-dry’ measure, thus announcing their 
belief that the people of Arkansas really 
desired genuine prohibition and all the pro- 
tection from the evils of the liquor-traffic 
possible under the law and Constitution.” 


COLORADO (1916) 


In Colorado we hear from the Pueblo 
Chieftain that prohibition is not a live 
issue in that State, because, as with 
woman suffrage, it has been settled perma- 
nently, and the number of persons who 
desire a reopening of the discussion is 
politically inconsiderable. No one who is 
honest and intelligent can deny that prohi- 
bition has been a success in Colorado, this 
journal goes on to say, and mainly for two 
reasons. First, the State has a good law, 
and, secondly, the law has been well 
enforced. 

The Pueblo Star Journal considers that 
the best evidence that prohibition has been 
a success and that the benefits from it have 
been tangible and worth while is the 
majority recorded!last November against 
the proposed ‘“‘beer amendment,” which 
sought to legalize the manufacture of beer 
in the State. In the November election 
of 1914 the people of Colorado voted the 
State “dry” by about 11,000 majority, 
and last November the beer amendment 


" was defeated by a majority of 75,000 votes. 


The editor of the Leadville Herald- 
Democrat tells us that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to enforce strictly a prohibi- 
tion law that permits practically unlimited 
shipments for individual use. The problem 
is particularly complex in the foreign 
section where the Slav smelter-workers 
can not understand prohibition legislation 
and are certain to break the law. Many 
of the offenders arrested in raids were 
Austrian women who sold beer. Yet, 
altho the figures would indicate that 
Colorado is one of the ‘‘wet’’ States, 
judged by the liquor shipments, this 
observer believes there is less drinking, 
and that to that extent the cause of 
temperance has been advanced. Many 


‘who feel they must have their liquor 


drink it in their homes or their rooms, but 
there is an end to social bar-tippling, 
which absorbed both time, money, and 
health, and we read: 


‘Figures can be quoted indicating in- 
creases in savings-bank deposits, in gen- 
eral prosperity, in more satisfactory work 
in mines and smelters. One hears no 
complaint from employers of labor on the 
seore of decreased efficiency due to the 
disappearance of the saloon. The story 
is quite the other way. 

‘Abolition of the saloon and prohibi- 
tion are two different questions, however, 
and Colorado has not reached the latter 
stage. When fanatics get to arguing the 
question of prohibition there appears to 




















Just pour in oil—that’s all your driver needs 
to do to lubricate a Timken-Detroit Worm 
Drive. Axle. cae 


He fills the housing to the level of the oil 
vent—replaces the cap—the job is done. 


The lower half of the worm wheel turning 
constantly in a bath of oil carries the lubricant 
to every moving part. Even the bearings 
which support the worm and worm wheel set 
up a pumping action that accelerates the cir- 
culation of the oil. 


But simplicity of lubrication is only one of 
the advantages of Timken-Detroit Worm 
Drive Axles. Consider the small number of 
working parts—their method of installation in 
an oil-tight, dust and dirt-proof housing 
—the freedom of all working parts from vibra- 
tion and driving stresses, and last but not 
least, the accessibility of every part should 
an accident make replacement necessary. 


These are the things that brought worm 
drive into leadership as the simplest and 
best method of power transmission in 
use today under commercial cars. 


Recently a prominent truck builder checked 
up the service records of 32 of his trucks 
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All He Needs to Do 






equipped with worm drive. The owners re- 
ported that these trucks had run 1,179,620 
miles, an average of 36,863 per truck. The 
greatest distance mentioned was 79,500 miles, 
the least was 14,000. 


And not one had had any trouble with 
the worm drive or required any attention 
except occasional lubrication. 


Go over a list of the big successful truck 
manufacturers with an established output. 
Sixty-seven of these makers build worm 
drive trucks exclusively and 43 of that 67 
use Timken-Detroit Worm Drive Axles. 


The total number of trucks having Timken- 
Detroit Worm Drive Axles now number into 
the tens of thousands, yet not one has ever 
worn out a Timken Worm and Worm Gear. 


. Authentic mileage records ranging from 
75,000 to 150,000 miles with the original 
Timken Worm Gearing still giving perfect 
service without repair or replacement is a 
record we believe no other form of power 
transmission has ever approached. 


Vv 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
troit, Mich. 


TIMKEN:DETROIT 
AXLES 
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LEA @PERRINS 
SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 


ev 
THE RECIPE of A Nobleman ix THE COUNTY 


tr, 3p 


wer 





Chae 


WAC: 


MERE 





ILD fowl and game hung 

high by happy hunters, cook 
prepared and cupboard stocked. 
for feast and merry-making 
—it was in the midst of such rev- 
elry in the olden, golden days, that 
the original Worcestershire Sauce 
was introduced. 
@ And, today, this same rich, ap- 
petizing seasoning—now known 
the world over as Lea & Perrins 
Sauce—holds highest honors with 
all lovers of good living as well as 
with all chefs and housewives. 
@ To steaks, roasts, chops, cold 
cuts, fish, curries, eggs and cheese 
it adds a piquancy of flavor most 
difficult to describe. 
q@ In gravies, soups and salad dress- 
ings it lends a peculiar snappiness 
quite impossible to obtain in any 
other way. 

















By H. H. Thomas. Tellsall about the planting, treatment | >¥ p Seige nie ay i. = <4 — iy, that it ia of the 


a cultivation of bulbs, indoors and out. Profusely illus- lh 

“a constant value to ve. who needs practical English 
trated. Cloth. 60c net, by mail 68c. information. "Cloth, $1.50 ; by mail, $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York Language 








Ready for Framing, 50 Cents 


This: most important document ever presented by an American 
President, which will rank with the Declaration of Independence, 
has been handsomely reproduced for you on Japanese vellum paper, 
in black, crimson, and gold inks, with initial letter embellishments, 
ready for framing. Size 14 by 20 inches. Every schoolroom in 
the country should have this momentous document on its wall. 
Every public institution should find a place for it. 


It should be-enshrined ‘in every ‘patriotic home, to be read now by 
fathers, mothers, and their children and preserved for the genera- 

** This in 
ee sincomparablemes- tions to come. In professional and business offices it will not only 
pndeommented be ornamental but will lend a character and dignity that nothing 
MAN else will. Price, 50 cents each, carefully prepared Sor mailing. Get 
your copy to-day, or, better yet, buy a dozen copies and distribute 


; former them where they will do the most good. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 








be little chance for common sense to have 
much play. To deprive the human race 
of alcoholic beverages may be a tremendous 
piece of. ‘uplift,’ but it seems hardly 
feasible. ‘Bone-dry’ legislation is not 
popular legislation, but appears to be 
foisted on States through combinations of 
fanatics on one hand and on the other of 
liquor interests hopeful of creating a 
reaction.” 


The Grand Junction Sentinel does not 
believe there is a single contention that 
prohibition has not been a success in 
Colorado which can withstand a showing of 
the real facts. In spite of all predictions 
to the contrary, we are told, Colorado has 
gained wonderfully, not only from a 
moral, but from a financial standpoint. 

The Boulder Camera recalls the time 
when “‘liquor-crazed men with a bottle in 
one hand and a torch in the other set 
Colorado afire in a very orgy of outlawry,”’ 
when property and life were destroyed, and 
Colorado was painted in hideous colors, 
as files of Tux Literary Digsst will show. 
The wrong story of Ludlow was put'on the 
wire, ‘‘yet we were not blameless,’ and 
this journal adds: 


‘‘Our licensed saloons had inflamed the 
passions of ignorant men to the point of 
vengeance for wrongs real and fancied, 
and the end of the strike was but a truce 
all felt could not be enduring. There 
was much fight left in the bottle. Colorado 
smashed the bottle. It went out of the 
saloon business. It saved the situation. 
Now we have industrial peace because we 
have sobriety; now we have two hundred 
fewer convicts in our State penitentiary 
tho Colorado is larger by 150,000 citizens 
than it was when Colorado was ‘wet.’ 
Our banks are bulging with the deposits 
of the thrifty. Old saloon-buildings are 
filled with the stocks and machines of 
useful business and industry. We are 
saving millions annually on our drink 
bill.” 


The Boulder News-Herald also notes as 
excellent reasons Colorado has for dis- 
solving its legal partnership with booze 
the fact that people have suffered in many 
acts of property destroyed, assault, in- 
cendiarism, and murder in a bitter indus- 
trial war, and we read: 


‘*Sinee the saloons have gone there has 
not been a strike in Colorado. The In- 
dustrial Commission, established in 1915, 
settled seventy-five controversies satisfac- 
torily during 1916. Seven labor disputes 
were formally investigated and awards 
given without the industrial peace of the 
State being disturbed. The members of 
the Commission say that if the open saloon 
had been in existence several of these 
disputes would surely have ended in strikes, 
accompanied by violence and crime. 
Prohibition, supplemented by wise in- 
dustrial legislation, has kept Colorado in 
peace.” 

The Sterling Advocate says that bankers 
and men engaged in various business 
occupations, many of them at one time 


opposed to prohibition, are so elated over 
(Continued on page 1655) 


























1007 WATSON 
Tractortruck 


[HIS is not heavy hauling equipment in name only. 
It’s a Tractortruck that delivers the goods while 


you’re figuring on how to get away with the job with 


a conventional truck. 


Nota Tractortruck of mere promise, but one 
of sheer performance, that tackles the 
heaviest hauling problems and turns the trick 
without a whimper, with a certainty of 
achievement that admits of no parallel, with 
the least labor, the lowest cost, and a regular- 
ity that profitably utilizes sixty full seconds 
to every minute. 

That’s the Watson, built and backed by the 
world’s largest makers of Bottom Dump 
Wagons and developed from over thirty years 
of expert study of heavy hauling equipment 
problems. 


The Watson Tractortruck is a big, growing- 
daily-bigger proposition. Prospective users 
who have measured its merits have unhesita- 
tingly put it on their individual jobs and kept 
it there because it proved its heavy hauling 
supremacy right from the start. 


DEALERS who have had costly experience 
with the fables and foibles of conventional 
truckdom, have found the Watson a source of 
sales and profits worthy of their best energy. 
Our Selling Plan and exclusive territorial ar- 
rangements are waiting for your wire. 


Send for special literature on 100% Tractortrucks, 
Tractors, Trailers, Semi-Trailers, and Wagons 


WATSON WAGON COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Bottom Dump Wagons in the World 


41 Center Street 





Canastota, N. Y. 
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The Uses of the Motor-Truck, Single or. with Trailer, Are Rapidly Multip‘ying 











PATRIOTIC EFFICIENCY AND THE MOTOR-TRUCK 


By HARRY WILKIN PERRY 


Secretary Commercial Vehicle Committee of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


OW the prosaic motor-truck is linked 

up with patriotic service to one’s 
country may not be apparent at first 
thought, but consideration of the facts will 
make the relation very evident. The 
President has emphasized in a_ public 
proclamation what leaders in the various 
industries have urged repeatedly, that the 
great need of the hour is increased efforts 
and efficiency in the production of food- 
stuffs and innumerable articles of manu- 
facture. This pressing need comes at a 
time when there is a labor shortage and 
every able worker is already fully occupied, 
and when a million of men are to be with- 
drawn from industrial and agricultural 
pursuits to form an army. If the United 
States is going to perform the part in the 
war it has undertaken, it is absolutely es- 
sential that there shall be a big increase in 
agricultural products, that great numbers 
of shops shall be built, that the production 
of military goods of all kinds shall be 
expanded, and, particularly, that every 
possible means of expediting the trans- 
portation of the unprecedented volume of 
shipments shall be used. 


All this necessary increase in activity, 
taken in conjunction with the shortage in 
man-power, means that more efficient 
methods must be adopted and that much 


more labor-saving and time-saving ma- 
chinery must be utilized. The commercial 
motor-vehicle is preeminently a machine of 
this kind, and it has the further great 
economic advantage that its wide-spread 
use will. conserve the supplies of human 
foodstuffs. A motor-truck, operated nor- 
mally ten hours a day, performs the work 
of at least three horse-drawn vehicles, on 
a conservative estimate. That means 
from three to six horses. According to the 
reports of the Department of Agriculture, 
five acres of land are required to maintain 
one horse for one year, while three acres 
will support one man. Each motor-truck 
put into service releases twenty acres of 
tillable land on a conservative estimate, 
which will support seven human beings if 
devoted to the production of ‘human food- 
stuffs instead of feed for horses. Careful 
estimates show that there are already in 
use in the United States three hundred 
thousand commercial motor-vehicles, which 
release a total of six million acres of land 
that are capable of supporting two million 
human beings. This is a mere drop in the 
bucket compared with what might be done. 
The Department of Agriculture estimated 
that on January 1, 1915, there were 21,- 
195,000 horses on farms in the United 
States, and, in addition, 3,182,789 horses 
that were not on farms, making a total of 


more than 24,000,000 horses in the country. 
These required for their support 120,000,- 
000 acres of land capable of supporting 
forty million persons. 


Notwithstanding the large number of 
horses and mulés in the country, there is 
a real shortage of animals suitable for 
cavalry and military transport purposes. 
Our Allies have drawn upon this country for 
about three-quarters of a million horses and 
mules for army purposes since the outbreak 
of the war, and have scoured the producing 
sections of the country for suitable animals. 


The horse is by all odds the most in- 
efficient source of power that we use. On 
the farm the horse averages only three 
hours’ work a day, and the work he does 
costs about. twelve or thirteen cents an 
hour. .If the work-horses in the country 
were displaced by farm tractors and motor- 
trucks, as passenger automobiles have 
largely displaced the pleasure horse, or 
family carriage horse, the wheat yield of 
the country could be increased 50%, or 
the corn crop doubled. Many farm trac- 
tors operate on kerosene, which is now a 
drug on the market, and undoubtedly in 
the near future motor-trucks also will be 
operated on kerosene. They, therefore, 
do not take from the land anything that 
can be used for human consumption. 
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Stop and Think 
How to Stop the Leaks 
In the Cost 
Of Your Delivery. 


Maxfer makes a Ford, used or new, into a 
one-ton truck at the cost of $350 and a Ford. 
It is the most economical, the easiest and 
quickest to attach of any truck maker on the 
market. ‘The Ford chassis is not changed. 
The Ford axle is not cut off. The Ford frame 
is not cut off. 

Two men in three hours can change a 
Ford into a Maxfer one-ton truck, and the 





THE WHALE FOR WORK 


TON TROCK 


Maxfer Truck and Tractor Co. 
908 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Used 
In Every 
Line 
of Work 


Maxfer Means Economy 


Economy in these stirring times means success. 
business.men have found that the Maxfer means economy in 
their delivery. The Maxfer truck hauls cheaper mile for mile, 
ton for ton, than any other method of delivery known. 


12,000 


result is the cutting out of the high cost of 
horse delivery. 

We have 1288 dealers in the United States, 
1100 of them having been added“ since last 
August. The Maxfer is now used in every 
line of work. The Maxfer has made a record 
for economical hauling. You cannot afford to 
use horses when the Maxfer will do your work 


for half the cost. 


THE WHALE FOR WORK 


TON TROCK. 
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There are in the country 4,100,000 
farms of fifty acres or more in extent, 
each of which could use one or more 
motor-trucks. There are at least_1,650,000 
farms of 160 acres or more in extent, which 
could use motor-tractors with economy. 
A census taken last February shows that 
not more than 34,371 farm tractors will 
be used in the United States this season, 
so it is evident there is a great oppor- 
tunity here for the American farmer to 
increase his efficiency. With the big 
farm tractors that are used on the im- 
mense farms of the West, one tractor can 
plow, double-disk, and seed twenty-five 
acres a day, accomplishing the work of 
one man and a team for two weeks, and 
the same tractor can be used later for 
harvesting, threshing, and moving the 
crop to market. 


The farmer, the merchant, and the 
manufacturer can all perform a patriotic 
duty by making a more extensive use 
of the time- and labor-saving motor-truck 
and tractor to the fullest possible extent 
and at the same time increase their own 
profits and efficiency. Innumerable ex- 
amples have been published of the ad- 
vantages and economies effected by the 
use of motor-trucks and need not be 
repeated here. With an urgent demand 
for a greatly increased output of our 
farms and factories, there is going to be a 
big increase in the demand for motor- 
trucks unless all of the indications of the 
time are wrongly interpreted. 


During the unprecedented railroad 
freight congestion that has existed for 
the past two years, and now threatens to 
increase, motor-trucks have tendered a 
relatively small but very useful service 
in moving freight for distances of one 
hundred: and even more miles. Such 
service, however, can be greatly increased. 
A careful calculation shows that the three 
hundred thousand motor-trucks now in 
use give a total yearly mileage of four 
and one-half billion. Assuming that the 
average load carried is only two tons, and 
that half the mileage is covered without 
load, this means a ton-mile service of four 
and one-half billion. At the railroad rate 
of seven-tenths of a cent per ton - mile, 
this represents a value of $31,500,000, but 
by far the majority of the trucks take the 
place of or supplement horse-drawn vehi- 
cles instead of railroads. The average cost 
of hauling by horse from farm to market 
is about 24c. a ton-mile, while the average 
cost of haulage by horse in cities is 1734e. 
Taking 20c. as a fair average value of 
haulage by road, the present annual motor- 
truck service is worth $900,000,000 per 
year. 


So long as the labor shortage continues 
and the railroad congestion is not very 
materially relieved, the ownership of a 
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Sedan or Coupe, $1265. 
All prices f.o.b. Detroit 
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Touring Car or Roadster, $835. 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1000. In Canada, $1420 


Dooce BRoTHERS 
CLOSED CAR 


The varied uses to which the 
convertible sedan may be put 
make an especial appeal to 


For shopping, for touring, for 
social functions—it is always 
ready the whole year ’round. 


In Canada, $1 


In Canada, $1800 


a 


Dooce BrotHers, DEeTroir 


185 























Write for How To 
Obtain a Patent, List 
of Patent Buyers and 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washi D.C. 


vex Ereres OF MARRIAGE 
By 


of a very striking nature. 
will find nothing indelicate. 


Price, 


. S. Pomeroy, 


$1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 


M.D. The disclosures made 
Yet even the most sensi 
12mo, Cloth, 197 pa 


are 
tive 
ges. 


NEW YORK 








Carry Extra Passengers 
COMFORTABLY 


McKinnon Folding Chairs “fit in” 
without crowding foot room. 
- iest, most serviceable, Teasonably 
priced. 


For Auto, Boat 

Camp or Home 
Neat appearing; light; dur- 
able: round steel frame, 
electrically welded; enam- 
elled or plated, will not rust; 
comfortable—padded art 
leather seat and back. Made 
in 4 sizes—all inexpensive, 
Buy from your auto dealer or 
Write for free booklet today. 


McKINNON DASH CO. 
Dept. 34 








Compactly 











Buffalo, N. Y.! 


“°- -87 Dice Bidg. Brookings, $.D. 


10,000 Miles 
Guarantee on 
\BrictsonTires 


A specific 10,000 mile written 
on forev ery Brictson 
ire user. Tire economy and 


rotection a, ainst punctures, 
lowouts and rim cuts. Brict- 


son Tires are rut. oil and 
line proof and wonder- 
ullyresilientand easy ridiag, 
TRY BRICTSON ars 
AT OUR EXPEN 


out at our risk the ad 
serviced Ne ae Brictson Pneuma- 


unk re patiaf® i. 
Write Sie 7 for ‘details 0 rt o Tria 
Plan and descriptive 


NC TSON, MFG, co, 
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health. 





a quarter glass. 


Physical Upkeep 


is a vital factor in Success. 


It means health, vigor and freedom 
from the depression that poor health 
always causes. 


Mouth hygiene is an essential of good 


To keep the mouth clean, to keep it in such 
condition that disease germs will not thrive, 
use DIOXOGEN and water—a ‘teaspoonful in 
Use night and morning, 
it is quite as important as a health measure 
as brushing the teeth. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 


























After the War— What? 


The answer Ang this question that the whole world is now oe 
of the men who wil 
when the war 


i. 


ly s the hands 
Goo leresly § of 
to learn what we can of them and their 
= = Rapier 2 study of 


Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe 


Princess Catherine Lr-y~ gives an intimate picture of the 

onarchs of the day as well as sharply focused pare 
ry as ‘Sonnino, Grey. . 
a Pasha. Venizelos, yon D Bulow, 


reigning mot 
traits of such able maker? © of histoi 


noff, Poincare, ven Bees 
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and’ many others. hatty style 


ill be called uw) 

nds. The future of 
civilization rests sts with these men, and naturally we are C anxious 
points of view. In her 
the intricaci jes of old- world 













SIXTY YEARS 
of thee THEATER 


This just published book by 
John Ranken Towse, vet- 
eran critic of the New York 
Evening Post, will appeal alike 
to lovers of the drama and of 
good literature. The author 
writes of all the great stars and 
the lesser lights of the past half 
century with familiar freedom 

and wide insight.. He tells of 


their characters and careers, of their purely human as 
well as merely public sides, and gives one a clear and 


art,with all its cl es, from the days 


sent time. ‘A most fascinating and in- 


reading and her a, scauaint e in court deckeo enables her 
sofas much material of vital importance. If you are anxious ing review is provi ‘a. of the work of such tarts —_ 
to obtai clear un derstandi ling. of of th te events that led up to favorites as Edwin Booth, Charlotte Cushma: 
resent "goniiet and of the the v: us capitals of Joseph Jefferson, Ada Rehan, Lester Wallack Ms Marlowe 
», this is just the book you should read, ‘The book is beau- Richard Mansfield, and a host of others. The volume is beautified 
tifully with | aN nearly one hundred illus’ trations of our actors and 
s in their best-known roles. 





Royal 8vo, Cloth, $2.50; oa ie $2.60. 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 











12mo, Cloth, 480 pp., $2.50; by mail, $2.66. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














Funk & 
Wagnalls 


Abridged Standard Dictionaries 


These splendid books, prepared from Funk & Wagnalls NEw STANDARD DICTIONARY, by 


James C. Fernald, L.H 


D., meet ina single, handy volume the requirements of all pos- 


sible users, from the business man or college student to the child in the lower grades. 
In the home, the office, or the school they are indispensable and never-failing helps. 
Their definitions are clear and simple and their vocabularies are up to the minute and 
far fuller than those of other dictionaries of similar size and scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Last Word in Dictionaries of 
Handy Size. 

Designed especially for home, office, 
and classroom. The largest diction- 
ary on - market adapted to indi- 
vidual use. Contains 80,000 terms of 
all kinds in ONE VOCABULARY 
ORDER; 6,700 propernames; II, — 
lines of synonym treatment; 754 a 
tonyms; 1,200 pictorial fikestvationin; 
1,200 foreign phrases. rge 8vo, 
Cloth, 902 pages. $1.50; with patent 
thumb-index, $1.80. Half Leather. 
Indexed, $2.25. Average carriage 
charges, 16c. 


The Most Compact Volume Meeting All Practical 
Requirements in Speaking and Writing English. 
A convenient and comprehensive dic- 
tionary for use in the intermediate 
school or for handy reference on the 
desk. Ideal for all general purposes. 
Contains many exclusive features and 
gives in compact form the orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, definition, and 
etymology of over 48,000 words and 

phrases. 1,000 pictorial illustrations. 
Bvo, Cloth, 788 pages. $1.00; with 
patent thumb-index, $1.25. Average 
carriage charges, 1 2c. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Brief, Clear and Complete in Treat- 
ment of all Common Words. 


This compact little volume embraces 
all the terms that are sure to be used 
by the average person and aims to 
rovide an ideal concise dictionary 
fo r school or desk use. It defines by 
aeaeive statement in the simplest 
guage and gives the or- 
thosraphy. pronunciation, and mean- 
ing uu words, with 800 
pintosiat illustrations. I2mo, —— 
589 pages. 60c; limp morocco, $1. 
thumb-index, dl additional. 
) A carriage 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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motor-truck is going to be much more 
of an asset to the owner than ordinarily, as 
it will save him many annoyances and 
delays in moving his product and freight 
and generally expedite his business. 


Fortunately, the manufacturers of motor- 
trucks are in very much better position to 
supply the demand than ever before. 
Whereas, in 1914, the total production of 
commercial motor-vehicles in the United 
States was only about 35,000 or 40,000, 
this was increased to 90,576 in the calendar 
year 1916. This abnormal increase was 
due, in large measure, directly and in- 
directly, to the war. War- orders for 
American trucks from the European na- 
tions caused our exports of these vehicles 
to increase from 3,430 in 1914 to 22,095 
in 1915, and 18,903 in 1916, accounting 
for an increase in production of 37,568 
machines in the two years. 


The stimulation of all American indus- 
tries as a result of purchases of all kinds 
of supplies in this country by the foreign 
nations accounted for the rest of the 
increase in production of motor-trucks in 
1915 and 1916. The extension of manu- 
facturing facilities by the truck-makers 
to take care of this new business, and the 
subsequent completion of war-orders from 
Europe, place the manufacturers in an . 
excellent position to take care now of the 
needs of the American Army and American 
industries. The War Department - at 
Washington will require 35,000 to 40,000 
motor-trucks for use in connection with 
the army of one million men that is to be 
raised this year. It is expected, however, 
that the orders for these will not interfere 
with the ability of the manufacturers to 
take care of increased orders from private 
commercial and manufacturing companies 
and the retail trade. 


Despite an average increase in the 
wages of labor of 25% during the past two 
years, and increases in the cost of ma- 


. terials entering into the manufacture of 


trucks ranging from 25% to 400%, the list 


prices of commercial vehicles have not 
been raised generally to the extent that 
the prices of passenger-cars have been 
increased. On the other hand, everything 
that enters into the maintenance of horses, 
including feed, harness, 
of drivers and caretakers, 


and the wages 
has all in- 
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creased greatly, and the prospects appear 
to be that they will go higher in theim- 
mediate future rather than lower. 


The commercial vehicle market now 
affords a wider range of choice by the 
purchaser than ever before in the matter 
of price and suitability to different trades. 
The motor-vehicle lends itself admirably 
to every need of haulage by road, and pos- 
sesses the further advantage that the 
motor can be used as an auxiliary power 
for operating a hoisting-winch, driving a 
pumping-engine, and varied other pur- 
poses. Development of dumping bodies, 
removable bodies, and tractors and trail- 
ers, has greatly enhanced the utility of the 
motor-truck, permitted its more economic 
use in short-haul work, and cut down the 
expense of haulage by enabling the truck 
itself to be kept moving practically all 
of the working-hours of the day. 


Manufacturers of commercial vehicles 
have given much attention to the needs 
of retailers, and there are now offered in 
the market nearly fifty different makes of 
delivery cars and small trucks ranging from 
750 pounds to 1500 pounds’ capacity, and 
retailing at $650 to $1500. There are 
more than fifty makers of one-ton trucks 
ranging from $900 to $2000, and nearly 


fifty makers of one-and-one-half-ton trucks - 


which retail at $1000 to $2500. The 
prices given are for the chassis only. 
Nearly one-half of all of the commercial 
cars now made are of 1500 pounds’ capacity 
or less, 25% of one-ton to two-tons’ capac- 
ity, and 20% of three and three-and-a-half 
tons’ capacity. 


The field for the light delivery vehicle 
has been widened materially during the 
past year or two by the introduction of 
attachments for converting small, cheap 
passenger-cars into one-ton trucks. Thou- 
sands of these conversions have been al- 
ready made and there is a large increase 
in the demand for them. The total cost 
of the car chassis, the attachment, and 
body, runs. from about $650 to $750, which 
makes a low price for one-ton trucks. 
There is hardly a retailer in the country 
whose business is large enough to require 
the constant service of one or more wagons 
that could not use a motor-delivery vehicle 
to advantage. The same thing applies to 
larger companies that have need for heavy 
haulage and who could use larger motor- 
trucks, 


Besides reducing hauling costs and the 
cost of retail delivery, the use of motor- 
vehicles enables the owner to reach out 
into new territory and to make quicker 
deliveries, thereby materially increasing 
the radius of the territory from which 
trade can be drawn. There is a very def- 
inite limitation of the distance at which 
delivery can be made by horse vehicles, 
whereas it is not at all uncommon for daily 
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4 minutes 
without 
Y effort,work that 
means 40 min- 
Z utes hard labor 

and 4 hours back- 
ache if done by hand. 


The CRANE puts 80 
pounds of pure air in a 34 x 
4 tire in 4 minutes. 

The CRANE lengthens tire- 
life by delivering absolutely 
oilless air to the tubes. 

The CRANE increases tire- 
mileage by making the pumping 
of proper pressure “child's play.” 

The CRANE outlasts any car. 
Costs but $10. Complete with 
special fittings for most every 
make and model car. 

_ on the CRANE PUMP for your 
use no other pump has the 
CRANE Packing-Ring. And without 


it no pump can equal the 97 per cent effi- 
ciency of the CRANE. 





















Engine-Driven 


TIRE 
PUMP 































If your dealer has no more 
CRANES in stock, write 


us. Catalog sent on request. 


BAY STATE PUMP 
COMPANY 
100 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


EXPORT DEPT. 
100 Broad St., New York 
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IGEONS PAY 


Better than Gickens. 





Think of some 
simple =~ to 
patent. 

your ideas; they may bring you we White yo 


“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


pigeons (squabs) bring ¢ 4s $02 
when Sto to weeks old. 
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Hot Porches Made Cool and Airy 


AS Porch Sha Ventilating Roll,up out of sight when not in use. 


Porch Shades keep the 
AERQUX 







hot sun out and let the 
VENTILATING PORCH SHADES 


cool breezes in! No need to 
Made of beautiful rustic Linwood. Permanently 


shun your porches on hot 

days. No need to stifle behind 
stained in harmonious colors. Impervious to weather. 
Low-priced. Last for years. Patented, adjustable, 








heavy, unsightly heat absorb- 
newAeroluxVentilating Porch 

Shades make every sun-ex- “* No-Whip”’ attachment prevents flapping. Increases 
Reducethetemperature10°or and department stores. Sizes for any porch opening. 
more. Add morehometo the house. Write for free booklet on** Porch Suggestions’’ 


ing awningsor shades. These 
posed porch acool,airyroom. life of shade. Sold by leading furniture merchants 
The Aeroshade Co., 716 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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REPLY TO ATTENTION OF 


Mp. M. L. Pulcher ‘ 





FEDERAL } Moror Tres K G 2 MEP» ANY 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


DerrRoir Micnican | 


Mr.-W. L. Hughson, 
Van Ness and Geary Sts., 
San Francisco, California. 


‘Dear Hughson: 


. Everything comes to him who waits. You've been looking forward to the complete 
FEDERAL line. Now it‘’s ready - FEDERAL quality in every needed capacity. 


We are going to make announcement of all five models in May -~ One ton, One and 
a Half Ton, Two, Three and a Half, and Five Ton models. 


me Photo prints I enclose: will give you a good idea of the jobs themselves, a ee 


think they're corkers. How do they look to you? 


Remember -— these are not "new" models in the sense of being revolutionary de- 
partures from past FEDERALS. All the stamina ami reliability of the good old 
FEDERAL has gone into these trucks - 


- in addition, they have everything that motor truck experience has taught us 
right down to May 1, 1917. 


This line of FEDERAL trucks is, in essence, the oytgrowth of seven years spent 
in studying*the haulage needs of Business. 


It is literally true that we go to Business, study its needs, and build trucks - 


accordiugly. We do not depend upon a staff of theoretical engineers looking 
for new ideas inside the four walls of the drafting room. That's the secret. 
of FEDERAL success. : e 


Features? Every point of FEDERAL construc tion is a "feature" in the sense 
that it was pelent solely with haulage service in mind. 


The engine is a truck engine exclusively -- "full of pep". How important this 
is can be realized only after-the truck has been in actual use for some time. ~ 


The buyer also gets four speeds forward and one reverse in all but the One Ton. 


This means greater flexibility of operation - and lower gasoline consumption. 


4nother big feature of the FEDERAL family is the FEDERAL system of forced 
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es FEDERAL Motor Truck CoMPANY CONTINUING OUR LETTER OF May 1, 1917 
* DETROIT MICHIG u 
: AN SA ates 2 
be 
i 3 
| lubrication. Oil is distributed by pump pres sure to every point requiring 
5 oiling, =< the supply being automatically increased as heavy duty or more 
2 speed make necessary - and’sO on. 
# ‘I can't hope to cover all the points here, of course. You have them ali in 
the "Blue Print Book". We are sending quite a number of these in response 


£ to mail inquiries. Do not fail to get a supply for distribution direct. 


3 Kov then, Bill, here's hoping for the best year yet! I know that this FED- 

A ERAL family is going to prove well worthy of its name and that the long list 
of FEDERAL users to whose complete satisfaction we owe prosperity, present 
and future will be a steadily growing one. 


Yours with best wishes, 


as ae 


Vice President 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
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: PRS : 
The Heavy Duty Tru_k with Light Trailer, Army Truck with Flange Wheels, and 














Medium-Weight Carrier 








deliveries to be made by motor-truck at 
distances of thirty to fifty miles. 


A fact that is often lost sight of in con- 
sidering the question of substituting motor- 
delivery for horses is the risk of loss of 
horse life that every owner of horses 
assumes. In 1915 there were 113,900 
horses in New York City, including the 
five boroughs. Out of this total, 13,744 
died in the same year. This represents a 
loss of more than 12%, or about one in 
eight. Motor-wagons do not die and are 
seldom, if ever, total losses. It is further 
to be considered in regard to motor-trucks, 
that they require very much less stable 
space than horses, that each one displaces 
two or more drivers, and several helpers or 
stable men. Rents and taxes are high, 
as well as labor, and the economies that 
can be effected in these respects are well 
worth consideration. 


Since motor-vehicles can be used more 
advantageously and economically over 
good streets and roads, it is a matter for 
congratulation that highway improvement 
has gained such an impetus in the last 
few years, and is going forward at an ever 
accelerating rate of increase. About $300,- 
000,000 are spent yearly in the United 
States in road improvement, and State 
highway work throughout the country 
received an added stimulus through the 
passage last year of the Federal Road Aid 
Act, approprizting $75,000,000 to be appor- 
tioned among the States for the construc- 
tion of good main roads. Each State must 
appropriate an amount equal to its quota of 
Federal aid before it can secure the Federal 
appropriation. The requirements of the 
Government act have caused several States 


that were backward in highway work to 
create State highway commissions. 


It is highly important to the military, as 
well as the industrial and commercial needs 
of the country, that good durable roads 
be built as rapidly as possible, and local 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and other business organizations can not 
do a better work than to put their shoulders 
to the wheel, and see that the authorities 
increase the mileage of good roads with the 
utmost speed, and that the road funds are 
expended on types of roads that will be 
durable and economical in maintenance. 


Inasmuch as in the more densely popu- 
lated States of the East fully 75% of the 
traffic on the main highways is by motor- 
vehicle, it is essential that the roads should 
be constructed to stand up well under this 
kind of traffic as well as horse traffic. It 
is the poorest kind of economy to surface 
roads with a-material that is cheap, that 
will not endure under mixed traffic, and 
which, after a lapse of a year or two, will 
require an expenditure of $500 to $1000 a 
mile to maintain, when an increase in the 
original cost of the road amounting from 
25% to 50% will produce a road that 
will be good 365 days in a year, and cost 
only one-tenth as much to maintain. 


There is a most unfortunate disposition 
among legislators in many of the States 
to retard the growing use of motor-trucks 
by all manner of legislation, such as im- 
posing excessively heavy registration. fees, 
limiting the gross weight and weight per 
inch of tire, fixing the over-all length, 
the width and height, limiting the number 
of trailers that may be used with them, 


requiring jitney busses and stages to 
secure franchises limiting them to specified 
routes and rates of fare, and regulating 
business motor-vehicles in many other 
respects. The increased fees and the limi- 
tations of weight and speed are based on 
the assumption that these heavy trucks 
seriously damage the roads, although no 
scientific data have ever been presented 
to show the extent of damage caused them 
or by horse-drawn vehicles, nor have 
legislators ever given any serious consid- 
eration to the proposal to tax horse-drawn 
vehicles relatively in proportion to the 
damage they cause, notwithstanding high- 
way commissioners admit that they are 
responsible for a good deal of the disintegra- 
tion of road surfaces. 


While motor-truck users are entirely 
willing to bear a fair share of the burden 
of the construction and maintenance of 
the roads, and fully realize that it is to 
their own advantage to avoid the destruc- 
tion of roads, they are justified in object- 
ing to being the only class of road-users, 
aside from the passenger-car owner, which 
is called upon to bear a special tax for 
the use of the road. It should be pointed 
out to legislators that the motor-truck 
is becoming a tremendous factor in the 
upbuilding of industry and commerce, and 
also in retarding the increasing cost of 
living by cutting down the cost of haulage 
and delivery. It can not be considered 
in the interest of the general public to 
interfere seriously with the increase in 
use of a means of transportation that is of 
such great economic value as the com- 
mercial motor-vehicle, an institution which 
is in no respect a luxury. 




















The Range of Work—a Convertible Truck, a Mine Rescue Truck, and an Oil-Tank Truck 


















































is now shared by Ten Dominant Manufacturers—and 


[  eecrdaent in motor truck transportation 


yet even among these 
Motor Trucks stand out conspicuously for individual merit 


in six chassis sizes. 


In the confidence of owners, SERVICE 
Motor Trucks occupy a distinctive position 
—each year seeing a steady increase in the 
volume of re-sales made to satisfied owners. 


Ineconomy of operation, SERVICE standards 
of design, incorporating maximum strength 
with light weight properly distributed to re- 
sist driving shock, have achieved remark- 
able results—pronounced freedom from re- 
pairs—and a low ton-mile cost of operation. 


Each model is a highly specialized truck — 


1 ton truck... .$1425 2 ton truck... .$2350 3% ton truck $3350 
1% ton truck.. 2100 3% ton truck.. 3100 5 ton truck... 4150 


Send ‘ Giving the 13 big reasons Motor Truck 
ini dheteatied { 13 Point Booklet { for SERVICE superiority. / ‘Company 
Showi detail of SERVICE constructi ept. AA- 
you want Complete Catalog 2 complete analysis of SERVICE construction, / at Wabash, Ind. 
Gent en. 


SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Wabash, Ind. 


Dept. AA-5S 
New aia Y. Nese + Pe i Cc 
Norfolk, Va. Indianapolis, ind. ici (| 
St. Louis, Mo. Knoxville, Tenn. Baltimore, Md. I 
i 5 is, Tenn. Columb H \ 
Cincinnati Savanna! 
Boston, § 
Canton, I 
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Dominant Ten, SERVICE 


built for the type of work it is called upon 
to do—as complete an engineering construc- 
tion as though it were the sole product of 
the factory. A complete body building 
plant at the factory 
permits of your sélec- 
tion of any type of 
body you may de- 
sire—at the time 
you buy your 
truck chassis. 
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Service 






Kindly mail me your 
booklet as follows: 
0 13 Point Booklet. 
OC Complete Catalog. 
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Hoboken, N. J. 4 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Talsa, Okla. 



































LUXURY 


Luxury is something more than comfort, 
something more than beauty and something 
more than style. It lies not only in making 
a cushion soft; it includes arranging that 
cushion to suit the position of the body. 
It means more than an engine which cease- 
lessly propels the car; it conceives an engine 
with so little friction that one glides from 
motion to rest, or from rest to motion. 

The refinements in the Pierce-Arrow Car 
give it a justifiable opulence built around a de- 
pendable and hard-headed piece of machinery. 


THE PIERCE- ARROW MOTOR CAR CO- BUFFALO NY 


ePIERCE 





























NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION 
AS A WAR-MEASURE 
(Continued from page 1642) 
the changed conditions that they will never 
cast a ballot again to legalize the traffic. 
There can not be found in the whole 
State of Colorado a person engaged in 
legitimate business who will not declare 
that busines$*is better since the State went 
“dry,” and, speaking of the well-being of 
the citizens of the State undér prohibition, 
this journal says that there has been a 
large decrease in the number of arrests and 
fewer requests for public charity than have 
been made in any one year in many years 
despite the fact that Colorado experienced 

one of the severest winters recorded. 

The Denver Labor Bulletin says that 
members of erganized labor particularly 
realized in the past year the fallacy of the 
old slogan about the saloon being “the 
poor man’s elub,”’ for they have discovered 
that this so-called club had a very large 
share of their earnings, which now goes 
to support the family or establish a bank- 
account. The Labor Bulletin has no 
hesitancy in saying that on the whole the 
condition of Colorado’s workers is at least 
50 per cent. better as a result of State-wide 
prohibition, and it tells us that retail 
merchants say that collections are from 
40 to 50 per cent. better under prohibition 
than when the saloon-door stood wide open 
to invite wage-earners bearing the pay- 
envelop. 

The Denver Catholic Register finds that 
every line of business shows an improve- 
ment except the liquor trade and the pawn- 
shops, and this journal adds: ‘‘No matter 
whether one deems prohibition wise or 
unwise—T he Register knows that its readers 
differ on this question despite the fact 
that they all advocate temperance and 
even total abstinence—it seems clear now 
that Colorado will never again shelter 
the saloon, brewer, or distiller within her 
borders.” 

IDAHO (1916) 

In Idaho the Wallace Press-Times says 
that the ‘‘dry’’ law has been a success and 
has met with the approval of a large 
number who were antiprohibition before 
the measure went into effect. That pro- 
hibition is endorsed by the people of 
Shoshone County is evident, we are told, 
from the vote cast at the last general 
election, when the prohibition amendment 
was approved by a vote of two to one, and 
*‘it is conceded that if prohibition had not 
been in effect at the time of the vote on 
the amendment, it is more than probable 
that the ratio would have been reversed.” 
We read further that while Shoshone offi- 
cials have used every effort to prevent the 
importation of intoxicants they have had 
a hard fight, largely because of the prox- 
imity of ‘“‘wet”’ territory. If neighboring 
Montana had not been “wet,” it is not 
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ATWATER KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


Will replace your magneto and improve the 
performance of your car. Its hot dynamic 
spark i is equally i intense and effective at start- 
ing as at maximum speeds. 

Less shiftin motor s 

Sires tow s Riaiticdthaleds Sm arse Soerts all speeds 

Uniformly hot spark ¢ economy 

Easy starting Simplicity of operation 

There is an Atwater Kent 2% for your car 
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ATWATER KENT MFG.WORKS 
Philadelphia’ 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 
TO NUMBER 4939 STENTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
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SAVE FROM 


TYPEWRITERS 325 ig $75 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
maki thoroughly 
aranteed 


es—Remingtons, etc. 
—— trademarked 


Uwn your private garage and save rent. Our boc 
“Where to keep the Car” tells how easily this ca 
now he done. + 4 eg it eas og $s Caen E. 
Whitaker-Glessner Dept. 
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American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. ¥. 











— PATRIOTIC FLAG STICKERS 


a ** Show your colors. Flag-seal your letters, packages, menus, circulars, 
tirrre bills, ete. Be for America first, Iast and always. 


sees 1000 Seals, $1.00; 3000 Seals, $2.00; 6000 Seals, $3.60 


Aetual colers: red, white and blue. Beautiful ee stickers. Money 
back if not satisfied. Largest exclusive gummed label plant in the world. 


FENTON LABEL CO., Ninth and Thompson Sts., Phila., Pa. 









Actual size of 
gummed sticker 
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Grinnell’s 


—‘‘America’s Finest Motor 
loves” 


Ask any experienced motorist to 
name the abso/ute best in motor gloves. 
‘*Grinnell’s*’—will be the quick reply! 

“Limp-Kuff,” “Speedway” “Grip- 
Tite’® pa “Rist-Fit”’ are four origi- 
nal Grinnell creations. Designed and 
built especially for mo- 
torists. 

The Grinnell ‘ ‘Limp- 

Kuff” shown here is a 
light, smooth-fitting, 
washable coltskin 
glove. Soft and pli- 
able — wears like 
rawhide. 

The soft, loose 
cuff wrinkles nat- 
urally over wrist. 

May be pulled over 
coat sleeve—keeping 
out wind and dust. 


New Style 
Book FREE 
Write for our new 

1917 Style Book. Ask 
yourdealer to show 
you “Limp-Kuff. if 
he hasn't it, send us 
his name, size glove 
you wear and we 
will send a pair for 
your approval — 
charges prepaid. 
Morrison-Ricker 

Mfg. Co., 

154 Broad Street,; 
Grinnell, lowa 


Grinnell 


Gloves 


Best for Every Purpose 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed, 





Is Bran 


For anything that results from 
branless diet. Headaches, grouches, 
dull days, blues. 

Bran is Nature's laxative. Every 
consumer of fine food needs some 
daily bran. 

Make it inviting. Serve it in 
Pettijohn’ 's.. Then folks won't ne- 
glect it. Let one week show what 
Pettijohn’s can do. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat— 25% Bran 

A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent enground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 

Both sold in packegee only. (1572) 








very probable that bootleggers would have 
shipped a car-load of liquor into the county. 
The freight-rates would have been pro- 
hibitory in themselves, while the chances of 
discovery would have been much greater. 
Even on the short haul the scheme failed 
to work, and The Press-Times adds that 
now the Webb-Kenyon Law has been de- 
elared constitutional, the game is still 
more hazardous. In sharp contrast to 
this opinion is that of the Lewiston Tribune, 
which admits there is apparently a great 
decrease in the consumption of liquors and 
in visible drunkenness in Idaho, and 
logically there is more money in the homes 
since there is so much less left in the saloons. 
The elimination of the saloon of the average 
or lower type is also a public advantage. 
Yet certain material accomplishments of 
this nature do not answer the inquiry 
whether prohibition is really a success in 
Idaho, and the important point, as this 
journal sees it, is that— 

‘“There can be no doubt that the nation 
is becoming a nation of law-breakers, and 
there is equally no doubt that prohibition 
is largely at the bottom of it, because it 
touches more people and touches them 
more intimately and more unjustly, as 
they conceive, than any other law.” 


Similarly skeptical of the value of prohi- 
bition is the Caldwell Tribune, which re- 
ealls that there has never been an end to 
prohibition agitation from the time the 
State first got the local-option law, then 
State-wide prohibition by legislative enact- 
ment, then State-wide prohibition by con- 
stitutional amendment. According to this 
journal the courts of the State are crammed 
with criminal cases arising from violation 
of the prohibition laws, and the jails are 
full of violators of the law or those await- 
ing trial. It is the rather cynical belief 
of The Tribune that the public generally 
look upon prohibition laws as “‘statutes to 
be violated when it can be done with 
safety,” and it adds: 

‘‘Tdaho is trying to mold publie opinion 
by legislative enactment and with little 
success. About all that has been done is 
to convince every office-seeker that he 
must stand right on prohibition if he hopes 
to succeed. The crop of hypocrites, in 
and out of office, is the chief accomplish- 
ment to date.” 


IOWA (1916) 

Iowa is another State in which prohibi- 
tion is making advances. After one year 
of statutory prohibition the Senate passed 
a “bone-dry” bill in February, and in 
October the people will vote on a con- 
stitutional amendment for prohibition. 
The Des Moines Register- Tribune claims 
that the steady progress of anti -liquor 
legislation in a State where there is rel- 
atively a large foreign-born : population 
is a sufficient answer to any question as to 
the success of prohibition there. The 
saloon and liquor lost ground continuously 
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TO MAKE THE YIELD BIG 


Now that the maximum plantings are about to 
be completed, attention must be concentrated upon 
developing the greatest yields. Man must coop- 
erate with nature. Among the first essentials to 
which careful attention should be given are these: 
Cultivation must be ‘requent and thorough: 
weeds must be eradicated; if possible, moisture 
must be artificially supplied when necessary: 
fungus and insect pests must be fought. 


Cultivation keeps the lungs of the soil open, 
enabling them to breathe in the nitrogen from 
the air, and in many other ways stimulates plant 
growth. An adequate equipment of implements 
saves labor and secures efficiency. Don't buy cheap 
tools. The highest priced are the best investment. 
Get the trademarked product. You will find an 
implement suited to every need, little or big. 
For cultivation there are adjustable cultivator 
rakes for the small plots, wheel hoes for the larger 
areas, horse-drawn cultivators for more extensive 
gardens or farms. The hand hoe has been never 
entirely supplanted. 


The damage to yields from droughts may be 
combated by employing the ingenious mechanical 
irrigation systems which apply moisture to the 
soil when needed, accomplishing almost the same 
results as rain. For vegetable gardens, small 
orchards, and the like, there are on the market 
overhead and movable sprinkling systems which 
have demonstrated their ability to save great 
losses due to dry weather. 


- The war against the enemies of plant life must 
be unremitting. Sprays are the chief ammuni- 
tion. An efficient spraying outfit is essential. 
There are a variety of such on the market, both 
hand and power operated. 


Sprays consist of two BES EEE 2 
and insecticides. As their names indicate, the 
former are for fungus diseases (mildew, blight, 
leaf disorders, scale, etc.), the latter for the exter- 
mination of insects which prey upon plant life 
(the aphis, lice, green worm, beetle, potato bug, etc.). 


Standard among the fungicides are Bordeaux 
Mixture andLime-Sulphur. Bordeaux Mixture 
consists of blue vitriol, unslacked lime and water. 
Lime-Sulphur is a mixture of unslacked lime, 
flour of sulphur, salt and water. é 


Among ‘the leading insecticides are Kerosene 
Emulsion, Whale Oil Soap, Paris Green, Helle- 
bore. Kerosene Emulsion consists of water, soap 
and kerosene. "Whale Oil Soap spray consists of 
this soap, quassia chips and water. Paris Green 
is a poisonous powder, consisting of copper aceto- 
arsenite, and for spraying purposes is diluted with 
water: It is also used for dusting on plants in dry 
form. Hellebore powder is made from the ground 
roots of this herb. Arsenate of lead is also an 
excellent spray, particularly for rose bugs, elm 
tree beetles, etc. 


Tobacco dust destroys rose lice, turnip fleas, 
and like insects, and in the greenhouse fumigation 
with tobacco stems is an effective remedy. 


Increasing pests in certain localities are cater- 


pillars. Various sticky preparations are on the 


_ market which tangle the feet of these and other 


climbing pests. 

There are excellent proprietary sprays put up 
under various trade names. 

If your spraying requirements are not exten- 
sive, it is best to purchase of your seedsman con- 
centrated solutions of the standard sprays. 

In order to meet the food crisis all energies 
should be bent upon the foregoing measures 
toward securing the biggest yields. 


Garden Dept., THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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A PLEDGE 


And I Its i Pailiment 


WO years ago The White Com- 

pany announced its determination 
to adhere to the four-cylinder motor in 
its passenger car product. It then 
expressed a conviction that the simple, 
basic, “Four” possessed unlimited possi- 
bilities of high, flexible power, which 
rendered unnecessary and inadvisable 
the adoption of a multicylinder type. 

To get the most out of fewest 
units instead of adding to them meant 
a fundamental rather than a superficial 
improvement, in keeping with White 
policy. It also avoided the complications 
of more machinery, and thus solved the 
problem, vital in high grade cars, of 
maintaining performance indefinitely at 
its best. 

In a White Car dependability is an 
indispensable requisite. White owners 
demand and pay for luxurious, unfailing, 
motor conveyance. They would not value 
any degree of performance which was not 
an every day experience, uninterrupted, 
undiminished, without a hitch. A simple, 
rugged engine is fundamental. 


THE WHITE 16-VALVE-4 
is the fulfillment of this pledge. It 
introduces an entirely new range of gas 
engine capability, and still there is no 
departure from the simplicity of four 
cylinder design. The new motor goes 
straight to the source of high, flexible, 
power: Valve Capacity sufficient to 
sustain high piston speed and main- 
tain ample torque over the entire range 
of driving speeds. Its valve area is ade- 
quate to piston displacement, with valve 
openings sufficient to admit and exhaust 
full charges even at high speed when 
valves have a tendency to shut off gas. 


POWER 
High power in a gasoline motor 
depends upon full explosions in the 
cylinder and a complete exhaust of 
burned gases, at any piston speed. The 
necessary valve area may be obtained 
by either enlarging the valves or increas- 


Utmost Performance Is Safeguarded By Utmost Simplicity 





from THE WHITE COMPANY | 
so MOTOR CAR BUYERS | 


on fourteen suc- ff 


We believe the tourylinder motor 1 to be the standard and | 


vlamate con: it wher t0 continue 
ws this type of ounser, which we have already spent years in of od 
» than to sep abruptly into a held of design that » new to ff 
| ~ entre automobile industry, and thus impose an expenment ff 
upon our customen 
With ong? to price, the White pohcy will . asit eo 
has been—to build cars to the White standard rather than 
a aero whet would make a cheap price powible Stesenah pm 
ore now than ever bei — consequently, lower pnces 
ae and do indicate compromind eer 


ind of expeme for operation and 
main-enance, a pr = quality and a 
that it will ped moms + hugh value at any ome 
to dispose of st, 1m all, to build motor cars which the owners can 
uly regard as investments. 

White policy will always be governed by consideration for the 
ulomate service-value of White Cars. We will not take part in the 
spectacular methods, adopted solely for sales smmulauon, which 
prevail in the motor car market at the present — 

In short, the stability of policy which has always meant secunty 
to White owners will continue. W: "ut good busi- 
nes nor do we find it necewary design nor to depreci- 
ate, unnaturally, the value of cars whic h have been — from 
us, by making frequent radical changes in design and 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 











White Advertisement Published in August, 1915 


‘ing their number. In racing cars the 


former method has been used. In touring 
cars large valves are undesirable; they 
are heavy, noisy, and liable to warp; in 
time they do not seat accurately. These 
disadvantages are overcome by using 
more valves of smaller size. 

In the 16-Valve-4, valve area is 
obtained directly by doubling the number 
of valves in each cylinder instead of 
indirectly by increasing the number of 
cylinders. The two intake and two 
exhaust valves admit abundant gas and 
exhaust freely at high engine speed. 
Explosions are always powerful. Scav- 
enging is clean swept. 


FLEXIBILITY 

Flexibility in any motor depends upon 
the development of abundant power at 
all engine speeds—resulting in lively 
performance at 3 or 60 miles per hour. 
The source of power is adequate va/ve 
capacity in proportion to cylinder dis- 
placement, whether secured by multi- 
cylinders or multivalves. 

The smoothness of the power flow is 
accomplished in either type by a high 
speed motor with a low gear ratio, which 


In The White 16-Valve-4 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


keeps the fly-wheel turning briskly even 
when the car is moving slowly and 
avoids the necessity of frequently 
changing gears. 

Overlapping piston strokes do not 
enter into it. They have no added effect 
in maintaining the flow of power. A 
rapidly turning fly-wheel, like any 
revolving wheel, requires fewer impulses 
at high speed—and power strokes more 
frequent than needed to stimulate 
momentum are superfluous. 


SIMPLICITY 

Increasing power and flexibility by 
adding cylinders was an undoubted ad- 
vance in gas engine performance. Obtain- 
ing the same improvement in a simple 
four-cylinder motor is an advance in gas 
engine capability infinitely more desirable. 

Simplicity in a reciprocating motor is 
vital. It means less parts to need adjust- 
ment and repairs, fewer cylinders to 
clean, less fuel, less oil and more assured 
performance. In accelerating there is 
less friction and inertia to overcome. In 
slowing down there are no overlapping 
power strokes to “drag” the engine. 

The White 16-Valve-4 responds ewith 
unprecedented ease and buoyancy to the 
lightest touch of the accelerator. Like an 
athlete, it is stripped for action, with 
the fewest possible impediments upon it. 


PERFORMANCE 


Its power is extraordinary. The car 
glides smoothly, almost imperceptibly, 
from two to sixty miles per hour. On 
hills it will accelerate, slow down and 
spring into speed, without shifting a gear. 
This acceleration on grades is no more 
remarkable than its ability to climb 
slowly and steadily without a tremor. 

And this performance is not an excep- 
tional accomplishment, for which the 
motor must be perfectly attuned; it 
represents a high level of every day 
performance, month in and month out, 
with no more care and adjustment than 
is needed in any four-cylinder motor. 
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GOODRICH 


TRUCK TIRES 


Stand Up Under Fire 
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This photograph shows a fleet of White trucks equipped with Goodrich Truck Tires on their way from Verdun 
to the Somme front 
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UST as Verdun was saved by the timely use of motor trucks so is 
the Somme front being held with the aid of great fleets of motor 
transports carrying rations and ammunition over highways torn by shell 
fire where railroads have been put out of commission by German guns. 
American-made truck tires were conceded superior to the European 
type by British and French motor transport experts after careful ob- 
servation of all tires in actual service. 

Of all the American makes GOODRICH Truck Tires were pro- 
nounced by officials most satisfactory. They are giving the same 
satisfactory service in commercial work everywhere. They stand up 
under heavy loads on all kinds of roads just as they stand up under 
fire in Europe. 


Specify GOODRICH in peace or war. They’re Best in the Long Haul 


ha The B. F. Goodrich Company rate 


Akron, Ohio 
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and ‘“‘but little distinction is drawn now 
between laws to drive the saloon out and 
laws to drive liquor out,” and this journal 
predicts that in the very near future it 
will be impossible to secure liquor for use 
as a beverage. The Des Moines Capital 
also believes that Iowa is satisfied with 


prohibition and that it will never return to 


licensed saloons, and we are told that— 


‘‘Towa people know that there is boot- 
legging in the cities and in the country. 
There will undoubtedly always be liquor 
consumed as long as there is liquor manu- 
factured. But certainly there are less 
drinking, less drunkenness, less crime, and 
less poverty than under the old system.” 


Another believer in the success of prohi- 
bition, despite the fact that liquor has been 
sold in Iowa, and a great deal of it, es- 
pecially in the large cities, is the editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines). He tells 
us that it is hard to keep the confirmed 
drinker from getting his liquor, but that 
Iowa is not making new drinkers in any 
number, and now the open saloon is gone 
there is no longer constant temptation to 
the .young man and ‘to the moderate 
drinker. We read then: 


“Under the Webb-Kenyon Law, the 
amount of liquor shipped in will be a 
mere fraction of what it-has been during 
the past year. Hereafter drinkers must lug 
their drink home in grips and suitcases. 

‘Towa is thriving under prohibition.” 

The Sioux City Journal says that Iowa 
is fairly well satisfied with its experience 
without the saloon, and this is conceded 
even by many who a year ago felt the 
State had made a serious mistake and who 
predicted a depreciation in real estate 
and increased taxes in the cities hitherto 
“wet.” It is true that the loss of the 
saloon revenue was a serious matter at the 
start, The Journal admits, but not nearly 
so serious as anticipated, and in most 
instances ways and means have been 
provided to meet the deficit. As for the 
depreciation of real estate, we are told that 
it did not materialize anywhere, and many 
former ‘‘wet”’ towns, at the close of 1916, 
reported the greatest building year in their 
history. Buildings formerly occupied by 
liquor-dealers now ‘usually house cleaner 
business, and hundreds of former em- 
ployees of the saloons and breweries are for 
the most part employed in other callings 
and glad of it. The Sioux City Tribune 
holds a similar approving opinion of pro- 
hibition in Iowa, and tells us it has been 
found that a large part of the expenditures 
formerly made in the saloons now go into 
other lines—for better housing, more 
family supplies, and bank-accounts, and 
it adds: 


“Thousands of Saturday -night pay- 


checks, forme ly cashed in saloons and 
largely dissipated under the baneful in- 
fluences of the saloon atmosphere, now are 
cashed at the banks and mercantile in- 
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The 


Prevents Tragedies Like This 


Stop this telegram before it is sent. Save yourself 
the anguish and your loved ones the agony of fire- 
hours. Do it with the NU-EX Fire-Killer, the ex- 
tinguisher that requires no pumping; the extinguisher 
that a child can use with instantly successful results. 
It’s the protector that never fails—the extinguisher 
that you know will always work. 


Automatic Action 


One motion only is required. A slight turn of 
the valve sends a straight, steady stream for thirty feet. 
The powerful fire-killing liquid reaches the heart of the 
fire without exertion—a feature of simplicity that makes 
the NU-EX dependable in critical times. 


Instant Inspection 


The NU-EX is a self-indicating extinguisher. Two 
gauges give constant evidence of its readiness. One tells 
the exact amount of contents—the other shows the air 
pressure. A glance at these gauges brings a feeling of 
security, a positive knowledge that it is ready. 

Fire peril is never serious until it strikes home, and 
then it is too late to prepare. Give your home a chance. 
Send in the coupon for new information about fire pre- 
vention. DO IT NOW. 


THE NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Dept. M, Columbus, Ohio 

15 Inches High = 

MMMM SEN COUPON TODAY |i! 0iiinsvnnsn itt eM 


THE NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO., Dept. M, Columbus, Ohio 
Send me your free book, ‘‘Banishing the Fire Peril.’”’ 
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What 
the Tool 
is and 
How it 
Operates 


It drills and taps, drives and 
draws screws and with attachments 
sharpens tools (see illustration be- 
low) and grinds auto valves. 

Connects to ordinary electric 
lamp socket (D.C. or A.C.) wound 
for any voltage from 50 to 250. 
Staunch, durable Temco motor 
costs but 1c an hour for average 
running. 

Made in four sizes weighing 9 to 
19 pounds, 

Capacities up to % inch bore in 
steel. 


Finger switch starts, stops and 
instantly reverses — large model 
—— ome has two forward 
speeds. 










This Temco Portable Electric 


Its Uses Are Many 





Drill, with 


emery wheel and valve grinding attachments, works 


faster and more accurately than hand tools. 


It can 


be carried anywhere and put to work in an instant. 


It has an important place 





in nearly every industry in 
the land. 
These few _ illustrations 


of its utility indicate how it 
can serve you. 








Auto repair shops find 





TEMCO their most profitable 
single tool. 


Metal working trades employ 
TEMCO in regular production 
for light drilling and tapping. 


Furniture and wood-work- 








ing trades use TEMCO for 





drilling, driving and drawing 
screws, etc. 


Factories in general and 
maintenance departments em- 
ploy TEMCO asa general utility 
tool for odd jobs and special in- 
stallations. It is quicker and less 








expensive to take this portable 





tool to the work than the work 
to a big stationary machine tool. 


Public building repair de- 
partments use TEMCO and 
save the cost of calling in outside 
help for minor repairs and in- 














stallations. 


Write for descriptive literature. Sold by leading jobbers 


everywhere 


The Temco Electric Motor 


1205 Sugar Street 





Company 


Leipsic, Ohio 











THE TOOL OF MANY USES 
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AUTOMATIC IGNITION 


“ONNECTICUT 


mn 





Simplest Electrically 
Simplest Mechanically 
Maximum Efficiency 


The device shown on the ignitic 


on control 


button of the Automatic Switch identifies cars 
I, 


equipped with Connecticut Automati 


ignition. 


This is the “device of efficiency.” 


TELEPHONE 


CONNECTICUT f)trecrnc COMPANY 


Meriden 





Conn 





stitutions and applied to legitimate family 


‘* Business, moral, and political conditions 
have improved in Sioux City and through- 
out the State. Prohibition in the near-by 
States of Nebraska and South Dakota 
and the Supreme Court decision upholding 
the Webb-Kenyon Law will largely elimi- 
nate the bootlegging nuisance of the last 
year and make law enforcement easier.” 

In reply to the question of Tue Lirer- 
ARY Digest as to whether Iowa journals 
would recommend prohibition to other 
States, the Ottumwa Review says that 
“our decided view on this is that there 
ain’t no sich animal in Jowa, never was, 
and never will be, except through national 
legislation.’”’ The Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
claims for prohibition in that city that it 
has stimulated and not hurt business: 
Practically all buildings formerly occupied 
by saloons are used now in other lines of 
trade and “‘many of them return more 
money in rentals than the landlord re- 
ceived from the saloon men.” 

The Algona Upper Des Moines Republi- 
can recalls that in the ’eighties Iowa passed 
a law prohibiting the sale of alcoholic 
liquors, but it was not enforced, and 
breweries and “blind tigers’ flourished 
for years. Later a mulct law was passed 
which permitted the sale of liquor in 
localities presenting a petition to the 
courts, properly signed, and thousands of 
saloons opened up throughout the State. 
We read then: 

“The prohibitory law was a joke and 
the liquor interests were in the height of 
their glory. Two years ago, the mulct law, 
which simply permitted a violation of the 
prohibitory law by the payment of a 
monthly fine, was repealed and the prohibi- 
tion law, which had remained on the stat- 
ute-books, was in foree. A ‘ dry’ legislature 
passed laws to enforce the prohibitory law, 
with the result that every saloon was wiped 
out of the State. This, however, did not 
prohibit, for jug-houses along the border, 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Missouri, flooded the State with liquor- 
circulars and price-lists, and the express 
companies and railroads carried booze by 
ear-lots to every city and hamlet. The 
same condition prevails to-day, and ex- 
press offices resemble a cold-storage sta- 
tion for the breweries.” a 
~ Prohibition has never prohibited in Iowa, 
and never will prohibit, according to this 
journal, unless a ‘‘bone-dry” State law 
will make it ‘‘dry”’ territory. 

The Waterloo Courier and Reporter does 
not pretend to speak for the whole State, 
and knows the conditions vary in different 
communities, but it holds that so far as 
Waterloo and Blackhawk County are 
concerned, all thinking and well-informed 
people will agree with it in unhesitatingly 
pronouncing prohibition to be a success 
and in recommending it to other States. 
After a year of prohibition ‘‘there has 
been less business for the police court to 
transact and more for the grocer, dry- 
goods man, and others who supply healthy 























GHT a Flanders car in 
I ae and have been running it 
ever since. It has been used in 
a variety of ways—in touring, 
in heavy hauling and service 
work and also as a jitney bus. 













I AM the owner of a new Hud- 
son Super-Six. Previously I 
drove a Hudson Thirty-three 
which I stillown. The service 
of the bearings in this first cat 
has been so remarkable, that 
recently, when I tore the old 
car down I found the Hyatt 
bearings still in perfect con- 
dition. That, as I understand 
it, is just about the acme of 


with other parts of the Paige 
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AM now driving my third 
Paige motor car. In common 











HAVE a Paige car, purchased 

in 1915. I never have experi 
enced any trouble with the Hyatt 
bearings in it and | consider Hyatt 
bearings the best on the markct 
I wish the entirecar wereequippe:! 
with them, 
Henry Pollard, 

3916 N. Kostner Ave.., 

Chicago, Ill. 








BELIEVE that my Overland 
car, Which I bought in 1913, 
has seen the hardest service of 















r over 115,000 miles of travel, 
+ bearings are still in fine 


shape. Naturally, from this, 


‘ have only the highest es- 
eo oo of the value of Hyatt 


bearings. 
L. N. Burnett, 
Dallas, Texas, 





MY OAKLAND car has been 

running since the spring 
of 1911 over the worst kind of 
mountain roads. The Hyatt 
bearings in the rear axle have 
never been taken out. The 
only H yatt bearing I have ex- 
amined is on the front end of 
the clutch shaft and is in good 
shape, 

C. H. Eby, 


Sheridan, Wyoming. 


BOUGHT my car, a Maxwell, 
in 1910, drove it in races and 
have used it as a “‘trouble”’ car. 
It is natural, I guess, for me 
to think Hyatts are far ahead 
of any others, because not once 
have I had to change a bearing. 
O. H. Sappington, 
Paris, Texas, 








bearing performance. 
C. H. Tayl 
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TH E E. M. F. car I purchased 
: in1910has been driven 80,498 
miles, actual speedometer rec- 
ord. The Hyatt bearings have 
not been out of the housing 
more than half a dozen times 
and then only on account of 
general overhauling. At the 
last inspection the Hyatts were 
perfect, 
J. E. Roberts, 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 


DA 


ler, 
Alma, Michigan. 


car, Hyatt bearings have given 
me absolutely no trouble or an- 
noyance. I am sure that they 
are partly responsible for my 
record on my recent trip, when 
I carried seven passengers over 
106 miles of Illinois roads with 
only 534 gallons of gasoline. 


F. T. De Long, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


any car turned out. I never 
touched the bearings until a 
short time ago when I took the 
rear axle apart to refill with 
grease, The Hyatt bearings 
were in perfect condition. 
W. L. Jones, 
659 Fourteenth St., 
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OWN a Model T” Ford 
which has covered upwards 
of 171,000 miles and is still in 
operation from early morning 
till late at night, delivering 
groceries. It still has the orig- 
inal Hyatt bearings that came 
with the car. The bearings 
have never given a second's 
trouble, rs me car has 
certainly had rough usage. 
‘ Earl G. Druding, 
Ellsworth, Wis. 





Douglas, Ariz. 























PURCHASED my Buick car 


. in 1908 and have travelled 
he over 139,000 miles with only 
ae one examination of the bear 
Shs ings. These eight years of 
“Eira constant service, with so little 


attention, say more for the 
worth of Hyatt bearings than 
I could put into a million 
written words, 


John Frazer, Jr., 


Milwaukee, Wis, 















Y CAR, an Oldsmobile, was 














BOUGHT a 


For car in Sep 


1913, and have used it every Pa 








car since it left the factory. 


as L. Jones, 






my laundry business. The Hy. 
bearings have never been out of, — 


driven Something over 50,000 miles, 


2102 N. Bronson Ave, 
Los Angeles, CaL 









M* CAR, a Cadillac, in 12 


years has run upwards of 


100,000 miles, The Hyatt bear- 
ings have never caused a min- 
ute’s trouble. Don’t sell any- 
body Hyatt bearings if you 
ever expect to sell them any 
more as they never wear out, 
M. N. Satterby, 
Mapleton, Kansas, 









HAVE used my Hudson car 

since 1910 in connection with 
my business-as-a salesman. In 
covering my route, I have aver- 
aged 450 miles per week for 
over six years. The bearings 
in my car have had to stand 
all kinds of abuse, yet they 
have never caused me the least 
trouble. My next car will be 
equipped with Hyatt bearings. 


J. W. Hines, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





purehased in 1902 and was 
the first gasoline motor vehicle 
owned in this city, I have had 
no trouble with the -Hyatt 
bearings and the old relic can 
still do 15 miles per hour on 
level roads. - Hyatt bearings 
are good enough for me. 
George J. Edwards, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
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Make Your Steam or Hot 
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» Water Heat Doubly Efficient 7 
ls and burn Jess coal, by changing it to the “ Richardson” | 
[3 Vapor-Vacuum-Pressure System. Plan now for next q| 
5 winter. Banish forever those annoying radiator | 
= leaks, hissing air valves, frozen pipes. They are al 
2 unknown with the U 
[2 4 i 4 bad 9? s| 
Richardson d 
q 





VAPOR-VACUUM-PRESSURE 
HEATING SYSTEM 


Easily attached to your present heat- 
ing plant—only slight changes necessary. 

No cold rooms when thermometer drops. 
No overheated rooms in mild weather. 
Heats up quicker than Steam or Hot | 
Water. Combines all their advantages 
and no disadvantages. 

The “‘ Richardson” System is backed by 80 years 
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| of experience in solving heating problems. Can 
[3 be used with any good Boiler. In use in thou- a 
fr sands of homes and buildings. | 
[Ss 
b) Ask*your Architect or Dealer or write us fe| 
= for catalog. iS 
2 rel 
- e — 
F} Richardson & Boynton Co. €| 
= 31 West 31st St., New York City SI. 
BD) BOSTON PROVIDENCE | 
iS 17 Farnsworth 8t. Indus. Trust Bldg. S 
[3 PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | 
171 W. Lake St. & 
wacerans.CeRMEE, tt | 
Established 1837 ie 
is| 
CLF tf KEE A slight tu: if ee 
f ol “Richardson” Valve Me 
4 controls radiator. (3 
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Any fraction heated 
to suit temperature 
desired. Valve at 
top, no bending over. 
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A New Book That Shows 


Correct English at a Glance 


s in U. S. stamps v 
Pay pos' and we will send you FRE = 
a SAMPLE COLLAR of our New Style“Copley.” 
State size wanted. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. Boston, 








Just Published—A New Idea in Helps for the Busy 
Business Man in the Shape of a Compact Book, Vest- 








Pocket Size, that will Answer the Most Perplexing Ques- 
tions in English Grammar Simply and Immediately. 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 


This wonderful little book, which is literally packed 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 


“Dont-Snore’” 


Trade Mark Keg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg, Va., Box 12 





important rules of grammar, the errors most f 
made in speech and writing, and the hundred and one 
vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at times. 
All this matter is arranged alphabetically according 
to topics and any desired rule or fact can be located in 

an instant, Numerous examples from modern litera- 


ture make clear each rule. 
Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those whoare ina hurry, or who have not the time to 
devote to hunting through more pretentious works, it will 
come asa godsend. beh the man of business, the speaker, 
writer, d etc., it will prove 
an invaluable aid. With it in your pocket you can 
avoid all the ordinary mistakes in speaking or writing. 


Cloth, 53% x3 ches, 35 cents; Full Leather, 65 cents. 
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human needs.” There is no use deny- 
ing, however, that alcoholic liquors are 
still consumed in Waterloo, but there is 
nothing like the amount of liquor drunk 
as when the saloons were running. 

The Cedar Rapids Gazette says that the 
number of people committed to prohibi- 
tion in Iowa increases every day and many 
recruits to the cause are employers of labor 
who were not originally prohibitionists, 
but who note with satisfaction the better 
conditions of their employees, and it adds: 


“These employees were not drunkards. 
They paid no money in fines. Few of 
them were ever disorderly and very few, 
compared with their numbers, subordinated 
ordinary sense to appetite. But they spent. 
money for liquor—for that which did them 
harm and not good. They spent $1 the 
week, perhaps from $3 to $5 the week if 
they were well paid. One dollar the week 
represented the cost of fuel. Five dollars 
the week represented the larger share of 
their grocery bills. Three dollars the week 
would have paid taxes, fuel bill, and shod 
the family for the year. It was waste— 
senseless, harmful waste.”’ 

The Boone News-Republican. considers 
prohibition more or less of an experiment 
which is gaining ground all the time. As 
to its success in a business sense, there is 
no doubt of it, according to this journal, 
which offers in proof the increased bank- 
accounts- of former drinking men, the 
regularity with which grocer bills are paid, 
and the ‘‘happiness of women who can 
now buy shoes for the children.” The 
police records in all large cities, or small 
ones for. that matter, where prohibition is 
enforced, indicate clearly that it is a step 
in the direction of law and order, and The 
News-Republican adds: 

‘Whether it is right is another ques- 
tion. A great many men believe it is an 
encroachment on personal liberty. Those 
who have had cvheir glass of beer and can 
not now get it, feel that their rights have 
been encroached upon. . The whole ques- 
tion is one of the greatest good to the 
community as a whole. We believe the 
true solution of prohibition will come with 
the entire elimination of the public sale of 
intoxicating liquor and the regulation 
of personal possession in such a manner 
as to effectually stamp out bootlegging of 
every description.” 


The Iowa Falls Hardin County Citizen 
reminds us that thirty-five years have 
passed since Iowa decided to try prohibi- 
tion by passing a prohibition amendment 
by a vote of 155,000 to 125,000. At the 
time public sentiment in the State was 
about evenly divided. It reviews the his- 
tory of the prohibition movement in Iowa, 
and observes that throughout all these 
years ‘‘temperance has advanced and 
been enforced to the extent that public 
sentiment has sustained it, and every set- 
mon, every lecture, every newspaper edi- 
torial, every lawsuit, every agitation has 
helped to build a stronger temperance 
sentiment,” and the prediction is made 
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A Better Battery For Your Car 


“NY HOOSE your storage battery as carefully as you choose your car. It must 
meet and overcome strains in daily service greater than those your engine 
encounters in the stiffest mountain climb. 

DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


In exacting tests by automobile manufacturers, as 
well as on hundreds of thousands of cars, the Prest- 
OLite has proved its greater endurance, reserve power 
and durability, under the severest conditions of use. 


There is a Prest-O-Lite Battery of correct size and 
capacity for your car. Its superior construction, 
materials and workmanship insure longer life—quick, 
sure starts—and the elimination of the greater part 
of battery troubles. 


Every Prest-O-Lite Battery is backed by a great, 
country-wide Prest-O-Lite System of Service. Each 
Prest-O-Lite Service Station and Direct Factory 
Branch carries a complete stock of new batteries and 
battery parts—with facilities for handling every 
storage battery need of the motorist. 


No matter what car you drive, or what battery 
you use, this expert battery service — including 
inspection and tests, repairs and recharging—is every- 
where at your disposal. 


Atlanta Des Moines 
Baltimore Detroit 
Boston Indianapolis 
Buffalo Jacksonville 
Chicago Kansas City 
Cincinnati Los Angeles 
Cleveland Memphis 
Dallas Milwaukee 
Davenport Minneapolis 
Denver New York 


Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Syracuse 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

San Antonio 
Winnipeg 


—and more than 600 specially appointed Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations in all parts of the country 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


U. S. Main Office: Indianapolis, Indiana 
Canadian Main Office: Toronto, Ontario 


BATTERY 


Not only a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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that “nothing can stop the ultimate 
elimination of the liquor -traffic.’”’ The 
Marshalltown Times Republican believes 
that prohibition is successfu! and tells us 
that since it was inaugurated in that city 
public spirit and cooperative effort on the 
part of all interests and classes have in- 
creased in a remarkable degree. We read: 


‘‘Business of the city has multiplied. 
Its character has risen high. Its work- 
ingmen have built and are building ten 
homes where they built one before and 
building excellent homes where their 
forebears under a wide-open liquor-policy 
built poor ones. Hundreds of those whose 
habits denied them credit and respect 
have attained both. The remark of a coal- 
dealer in answer to the question Tue 
Literary Digest has put’ was: ‘Men who 
used to beg for credit-for’a dollar’s worth 
of slack now order by the load over their 
own phones and we send it up without 
question.’ That remark has the meat of it 
all. The abolition of the saloon makes a 
new community. To put it more exactly, 
it gives men a chance to be normal.” 

The Oskaloosa Herald informs us that a 
great majority of the people of Iowa are 
satisfied with prohibition and very few 
would welcome a return of the saloon, 
yet one pernicious feature of prohibition 
that is admitted by this journal is the 
ease with which liquor has been shipped 
from other States into Iowa, and it adds: 

“The Webb-Kenyon Law now becomes 
effective and the most objectionable 
feature to prohibition in Iowa will be 
eliminated.” 

The Humboldt Independent also believes 
the Webb-Kenyon Law decision ‘‘ will be 
a big help for even more improvement,” 
as it claims that conditions financially, 
socially, and morally have improved under 
prohibition. While this journal believes 
that prohibition should be made national 
in order to-be really effective, ‘‘it must first 
be worked out State by State until public 
sentiment crystallizes to make it national. 
The sooner the quicker, and the quicker 
the better.” 


OREGON (1916) 


In Oregon the Portland Oregonian 
remarks that the alacrity with which the 
State Legislature enacted the so-called 
‘‘bone-dry’”’ bill is ‘‘no doubt as pleasing 
to the Prohibitionists as it is disconcerting 
to the antis,” yet this journal does not 
assume that the Legislature as a whole 
responded freely and heartily ‘‘merely for 
conscience’ sake”’ to the popular demand 
for a drastic measure. It is more than 
suspected that a considerable minority of 
the members voted as they did ‘“‘against 
their wishes, and probably against their 
convictions,’’ but it is not at all to their 
discredit that they deemed it but good 
faith with the people to carry out the 
mandate of the amendment adopted last 
November, and The Oregonian adds: 

‘*Yet there is no inconsiderable number 








A Friendin Need ~~ 
Under Difficulties 


Wherever you are—en route or in camp, on Uncle 
Sam’s fighting ships, or at home—you’]I find the Gem 
Damaskeene Razor the ‘ “Always Ready for Duty’’ Safety. Enroll 
yourself in the army of satisfied Gem users! You’ll think the Gem 
was made just for your needs, it answers the shaving call so well— 
so light and compact—so readily packed—so sturdy and serviceable. 


Outfit includes razor complete, oe ry 
. $7 0 with seven Gem Damaskeene - 
—— Blades, shaving and stropping 
handle, in handsome case. 
Separate Set Gem Blades—7 for 35c. 
Dealers Everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc, NEW YORK § GEM [)AMASKEF)[ BLADES 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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Have You Any 
Foot Troubles? 


If you are suffering from 
any foot troubles you need 
the Coward Shoe. This fa- 
mous shoesupportsthearch 
in a natural position, gives 
free play to all foot muscles, 
and encourages correct 
walking. Send for our cata- 
log and you will find just 
the shoe you need there. 
Start on the road to com- 





fort today. 
For men, women and children 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S, COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled 
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LDON ROBERTS 
BBER ERASERS 


88 STYLES FINEQUALITY AT ALL STATIONERS 


“PLIABLE,” a superb eraser for the desk. 
No. 31, Pink; No. 83, White. Eight sizes. 


WORKS: NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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Show 

You That 

You Can Hear! 


Don’t Say It Cannot Be Done— 


For over 310,000 deaf now hear dis- 
tinctly through the ACO STICOn, IN. "Thousands 
< meena have had their hearing 
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ause of the help given their hearing 
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1917 Acousticon 
FOR 10 DAYS' FREE boss 


No it, no obligation, noexpense. In yourown 
home among your own family, “pre sive bs on =e test. Use 
it ten days and we will re it aeey to you to 
decide whether you want to keep it or return it, é 

If it does not benefit you, we do not want 
buy it. We feel sure, however, that you will ohn 
of the hundreds of thousands te whom it has given 
normal hearing. 


BEWARE! ™ pold only by the Gene = = 





Acrasticen ts. tne' on cities--never ay 
Acousticon is nly instrument oes Oo deaf M- 
MENDED by eminent Au rists. The id by 
the Acousticon cannot be had in any other manner’ 
Send For Your Free Trial Today--You Alone To Decide 
ACOUSTIC Co. 1302 yeh ene ¥. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bidg., Mont: 








of péople who think that the State is going 
rather too fast with prohibition. The law 
abolishing the saloon, adopted in 1914 and 
made effective in 1916, was acceptable to 
thousands of people who were not ready 
to concede that their right to buy and use 
liquor in moderation must be surrendered 
for the general good. Now, after a year’s 
trial, with favorable results, the anti- 
saloon statute is abandoned outright, and 
the manufacture, sale; and importation 
of liquor as a beverage are forbidden. It is 
a radical advance, and its effect upon the 
great element which is neither dry nor wet 
is yet to be determined. 

“It needs but to be recalled that the 
State in 1914 voted out the saloon by 
a majority of nearly 40,000 and in 1916 
went dry outright by a bare 4,000. The 
significance of these figures can not be 
overestimated.” 


The most auspicious omen for the en- 
forcement of the ‘‘bone-dry”’ law, in the 
opinion of this journal, is the ‘‘unques- 
tioned growth of prohibition sentiment 
everywhere,” for liquor is on the de- 
fensive. The drinker must ‘‘pursue his 
habit on the quiet.”” The State of Oregon 
is making an interesting experiment, or 
series of experiments, with prohibition, 
according to The Oregonian, and no one 
knows what the years will bring forth. 
One may well be dubious about the com- 
plete workings of the new law, at least 
until we have national prohibition—if 
we do—and the next step may be to ‘‘pro- 
hibit the use of liquor and adopt search 
and seizure. This is not a prophecy, but 
prohibition must go forward—or back- 


ward.” The Portland Oregon Journal 


observes: 


“Tn its one year under prohibition, 
Portland had one of the most successful 
commercial and industrial years in its 
history. Bank-clearings, post-office re- 
ceipts, and bank-deposits broke all records. 
The holiday trade was by far the heaviest 
ever done by Portland merchants. 

“*At the end of the dry year, Portland 
had more telephone stations, more electric- 
service connections, more gas connections, 
and more water connections than at any 
time in its history. School enrolment and 
school attendance were larger. The real- 
estate movement, tho not so pronounced 
as in former boom days, was more active 
than at any time during four preceding 
years. 

“Crime decreased. Public drunkenness 
almost disappeared. Petty offenses, such 
as larceny and the like, diminished more 
than 50 per cent. Vagrancy was cut to an 
unheard-of minimum. Non-support cases 
were reduced from 91 in 1915 to 31 in 
1916. 

** Accidents, especially automobile ac- 
cidents, decreased more than 60 per cent. 
Commitments to the penitentiary were cut 
more than 30 per cent. The number of 
inmates in indigent homes was much 
reduced.” 


The Salem Oregon Statesman gives us 
the following population figures of the 
State penitentiary: 

Population: ~On February 7, 
554. On February 7, 1917, 430. 


1916, 


“Five- 
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sixths of the reduction,” says Frank Davy, 
bookkeeper at the penitentiary, “came 
from prohibition,” and Warden Charles A. 
Murphy also holds that ‘‘prohibition has 
helped to reduce the number of prisoners. ”’ 

The Astoria Astorian, while not pro- 
fessing to be Prohibitionist, believes, 
nevertheless, that because of the way the 
liquor interests have handled the State 
the “‘bone-dry’”’ law is the best thing 
that ever happened to Oregon. In the 
year 1916, we are told, the banks through- 
out the State showed great increases in 
savings-accounts, and in Astoria mercan- 
tile establishments now oceupy all the 
fifty buildings vacated by saloons. 

As to the social compensation for the 
lack of the saloon, this journal tells us that 
‘‘workingmen’s clubs” are numerous 
throughout the State. There are several 
in Astoria, where men can go for a game 
of pool, a game of cards, and a cigar or a 
soft drink. The rooms are warm and com- 
fortable, and the tables well supplied with 
reading matter. The proprietors of the 
Astoria clubs say they are making money, 
not as much as saloons made, of course, 
but they are making a comfortable living 
and earning a profitable return on their 
investment. 

The editor of The Oregon Farmer (Port- 
land) considers prohibition in its limited 
form a decided success, and he hopes it will 
be a success in its absolute form. State 
officials and business men are almost unani- 
mous in approving it, and he tells us that 
it is very popular in the country. The 
Corvallis Gazette-Times also notes the de- 
crease in the number of arrests and the 
increase in savings-accounts that have 
followed prohibition, and points out that 
the ‘“‘dry”’ law has developed a new in- 
dustry, for old bréweries are now making 
loganberry juice, the product of which 
last year was valued at $1,500,000, and the 
industry is just getting started. 

The Pacific Baptist (McMinnville) is 
emphatic in its belief that prohibition has 
been a success in Oregon and would recom- 
mend it to other States. And The Pacific 
Christian Advocate (Portland, Methodist) 
also is a firm believer in the success of 
prohibition in Oregon and the Northwest 
generally, because it has improved the peo- 
ple morally, socially, and economically. 


SOUTH CAROLINA (1916) 


In South Carolina, the Charleston A meri- 
can tells us that the people have ratified pro- 
hibition at the polls, only to be handed a 
gallon-a-month law, or some such make- 
shift, by the legislature, ‘‘ostensibly on the 
ground that it was impossible to keep liq- 
uor out of the State as a matter of inter- 
state commerce, but really because the 
legislature knew that at heart the people 
didn’t want prohibition, being forced to act 

(Continued on page 1679) 
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Men Now Know The 
Hundreds 


EOPLE are buying automobiles now with more good 


common sense than ever before. And twice as many 
are buying Chandlers as ever bought before. 

Men know the Chandler is under-priced, as compared 
to other cars. 

They know that among other Sixes two or three 
hundred dollars more will not buy a car of such splendid 
design and equipment, such assuredness of satisfying 
performance. 

They know that at a factory list price of only $1395, 
the Chandler is, in essential engineering features, like or 
very similar to the best of the high-priced cars. 

Since we told the public—not in an array of adjectives, 
not in an avalanche of claims, but in just a clear and simple 
statement of facts—how the Chandler checks in so many 
vital features with the high-priced cars, thousands of men 
have purchased this great Six. 

FIVE BEAUTIFUL 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 
Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan (Fisher Built), $2095 


Chandler Saves Them 
of Dollars 


You, too, will choose the Chandler if you realize how 
much more high-grade construction the Chandler offers than 
other cars in the medium-priced field, and 

—if you know the Chandler Motor. 

In choosing your car you are seeking all the depend- 
ability and long life characteristics of the finest cars of-every 
type, and , 

—you surely seek the utmost in six-cylinder flexibility. 

These two qualities, coupled with graceful and comfort- 
able bodies, you want at a fair price. 

These qualities the Chandler offers you in a surpassing 
degree. We don’t merely say this is so—we prove it. 

If there should be any doubt in your mind as to this, 
if there is a question as to which of the medium-priced 
sixes would serve you best, just see how the Chandler 
checks with the high-priced cars and see how the others 
do not. 


TYPES OF BODY 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe (Fisher Built), $1995 


Limousine, $2695 


AU price; F. O. B. Cleveland 
Write us today for catalog and booklet ‘See How the Chandler Checks With High-Priced Cars” 


Write today, and see your dealer. 


Address Dept. C. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


New York Office: 1790 Broadway 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cable Address: ‘‘Chanmotor”’ 
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HY-RIB 


For every building, large or small, 
Hy-Rib is the ideal type of modern, 
Sire-proof,-permanent éonstruction—and 
1t saves money, too. 

In floors, roofs, walls, sidings, partitions, 
ceilings, or furring—in arched floors, culverts, 
conduits, sewers, silos and tanks—the use/of 
HY-RIB eliminates forms, studs, stiffening 
channels and all special equipment. This not 
only saves time and material, but reduces the 
labor cost considerably. 

_ HY-RIB_ isa steel sheathing, stiffened by 
rigid deep ribs. It is shipped in straight or 
curved sheets cut to any desired length. 
These easily handled sheets are quickly set in 
place and the concrete or plaster applied. 

If you contemplate building any type of 
structure,. be.sure-to investigate HY-RIB. It 
provides the most modern and economical 
type of construction. Eliminates unnecessary 
weight and saves floor space. It gives you a 
fireproof, permanent building—more valuable 
both from a sales and rental standpoint. 

HY-RIB products also include Rib Lath, Diamond 
Lath, Channels, Studs, Corner Beads, Base Screeds, etc. 


Write today for valuable H Y-R1 B Hand- 
book—sent free to prospective builders. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Dept. H-36 ‘ Youngstown, Ohio 

Representatives in Principal Cities 
Kahn Building Products for modern permanent 
construction cover Reinforced Concrete in all its 
phases; Steel Window Sash of every type; Metal 


Lath for plaster and stucco; Pressed Steel joists 
and studs: All-Steel Buildings of panel units, etc. 


Coreen ee Ten 


—build it with 






















OUT OF WORK? 


Read “ How to Get a Position and Howto Keep It.” 
1zmo, cloth, 56 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


By Roranp HALL. 


NOW #220 


$2 down brings brand new Rex 
(10 years’ guarantee) built be- 
’s greatest merchandise 
house wanted a better machine. Type- 
writer prices smashed! Write for 
Free Catalogue. A revelation! 








Rex Typewriter Co., Dept. 9405, Steger Bidg., Chicago 











Who MakesUncle Sam’s Arms? 


Who is performing the vital duty of supplying 
our fighting men with their equipment? Few 
peop!e realize how largely our army and navy de- 
pend upon foreign-born workers for their supplies. 


Men of foreign birth make up 40% of the workers 
ho make firearms in the United States ; more than 
half the employees in our foundries and machine shops; 
58% o men who do our iron and steel manufac- 
turing; more than 60% of our bituminous coal miners. 


These and hundreds of other facts of immense interest 
and significance at the present time, are presented in a 
wonderful story of American business— 


*‘Conditions of Labor in American Industries” 


by W. Jetr Lauck and EpGar SYDENSTRICKER. 
Wages, workers, working hours, sanitary conditions, 
unemployment, wage-earners’ families, etc., are treated 
vividly on the authority of official reports. 

Every man or woman who has a part or an interest in 
our country’s industries will find this book both fasci- 
nating and valuable. It is bound in handsome cloth. 

Price, $1.75 ; by mail, $1.87 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





Double The Value Of 
Your Phonograph 


No matter what make of machine you have, 
how fine or how expensive—its reproducin 
a Saat valuecan doubled 

y a 


Perfec-Tone Peproducer 


—a wonderful little device that eliminates the 
harsh, metallic noises and brings out the superb, natural 
tones of the human voice or any instrument. The effect 
is positively amazing. The scratch. twang and rasping 
disappears—only mellow, silvery, “natural” harmonies 
are heard, Fitsany machine using disc records, Fully 
guaranteed. Costs little—positively doubles enjoyment of 
@ny phonograph, Write for circularand low factory price. 


ELLIS-BUTLER CO., 408 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 






























CURRENT EVENTS 


THE GREAT WAR 


AMERICAN OPERATIONS 

May 10.—Secretary Lansing announces 
that peace-terms will be considered by 
the United States and the Allies 
jointly, which makes it improbable 
that Germany will attempt to negoti- 
ate a separate peace with the United 
States. 


The Congress Conference Committee 
reaches an agreement upon the Army 
Conscription Bill. The age of draft is 
placed at twenty-one to thirty years, 
inclusive. The Senate amendment 
authorizing Colonel Roosevelt to raise 
a volunteer army is discarded, the pay 
of soldiers is raised in all ranks, and 
a large number of exempt classes 
provided for. 

The Government begins the publication 
of an official gazette called The Official 
Bulletin which will contain all the war- 
news passed by the censor. It will be 
distributed only to publishers and post- 
offices. 

Enrico Arlotta, Italian Minister of 
Marine, and the members of the 
Italian War Commission arrive in 
New York City. 


May 11.—The State Department an- 
nounces the personnel of the Russian 
Commission as follows: Elihu Root, 
chairman; Charles R. Crane, John R. 
Mott, Cyrus McCormick, Samuel R. 
Bertron, James Duncan, vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Charles Edward Russell, Maj.-Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott, Rear-Admiral James 
H. Glennon. 

Under an international agreement a small 
board is to be appointed which will do 
all the buying for the United States 
and her Allies in this country, thus 
putting an end to competitive bidding, 
announces Washington. 

Minister Arlotta states the needs of 
Italy to be ships, war- materials, and 
provisions. 

In a formal statement issued at Wash- 
ington, Assistant Secretary Vrooman, of 
the Department of Agriculture, charges 
that a lobby of food-speculators is at 
work to defeat the Administration Food- 
Control Bill. 





‘ May 12.—The House votes, 215 to 187, to 


send a volunteer army to France sub- 
ject to the approval of the President. 

The Department of Commerce orders all 
ships engaged in the transatlantic trade 
to double their life-boat capacity. 


May 13.—The United States Shipping 
Board announces that the contracts for 
the construction of eight steel ships 
have been signed by the Government. 


May 14.—The Espionage Bill with the cen- 
sorship section eliminated and the Cum- 
mins prohibition amendment stricken 
out passes the Senate by a vote of 
77 to 6. 

Great Britain agrees to turn over to the 
United States all shipping being built 
here for British interests, declares 
Washington. One million and twenty- 
four thousand tons are involved. 


May 15.—Pleading that ‘‘the exercise of 
such authority has become imperatively 
necessary,’ President Wilson causes a 
resolution drawn by Attorney-General 
Gregory to be introduced in Congress 
giving him authority over transporta- 
tion with power to determine what 
commodities shall have preference in the 
movement of freight. 

Members of Senate and House commit- 
tees on agriculture, in conference with 














TORBENSEN DRIVESare 
made to LAST. Every owner gels 
a GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 
that the I-beam axles and the 
spindles will live the life of the 
truck; and that the internal 
gears will last at least two years 
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The REAR AXLE carries 
80% ofa truck's load ! 


has to carry 80 per cent of the load and, 
at the same time, transmit the power to 
the rear wheels—the Rear Axle DRIVE! 


Siar vital part of a truck is the part that 


Just as it was motor trouble that retarded 
the early development of the pleasure car; so it 
has been rear-axle trouble that has retarded the 
development of trucks. 


Pleasure cars are built for /ight loads; trucks, 
for heavy loads. 


And four-fifths of the weight of these heavy 
loads rests on the truck’s rear axle. It must be 


STRONG. 


It must also be proof against the jars and 
shocks of rough roads on solid tires. 


In addition, it must transmit power—and 
do it efficiently. 


The TORBENSEN Drive dominates the 
truck rear-ax'e field today, chiefly because it 
meets these ps ctical truck requirements better 
than they hav. veen met before. 





x) IORBENSEN- 


PATE ig 


The TORBENSEN Drive is really two 
axles. One is for load carrying; the other is for driv- 
ing. The load-carrying axle, which is I-beam con- 
struction (the strongest and lightest form of steel 
construction known, and an exclusive patented 


feature of TORBENSENS), carries the load. 


The power is transmitted through -an axle 
which is separate. And the power is applied az 
the wheels themselves and near the rims—instead 
of at the center, the old-fashioned way. 


So this additional leverage reduces the strain 
to a small fraction of the strain on the turning 
member of an ordinary axle; and by being wholly 
independent of the load axle, the gears of the 
differential can’t possibly be jarred out of adjust- 
ment or alignment by the jolts of cobblestones 
or rough roads or by the jerking of trailers. 


These are the main. reasons why the 
TORBENSEN Drive has solved the truck 
problem; why more TORBENSENS are being 
used than any other kind of drive; why they are 
being used by the most progressive truck makers; 
and why these makers have become the Jargest 
truck makers in the world. 






Torbensen Axle Co., 


CLEVELAND 


DRIVE 


1669 





Largest builder in the world oF Rear Axles for Motor Trucks 











to-anyone making inguiry.”’ 
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clerks” 


1 “Our DIREX-ALL equipment has been in use for three years 


and is giving invaluable service. 
machine, keyboard power typograph and approximately twenty- 5 
five thousand plates embossed with names, addresses and other “ 
information. The plates are filed in your all-steel fireproof cabi- a 
‘eS nets. One boy is doing all our imprinting without the attendant mis- a 3 
. takes of other methods,whereas if we did not have the DIREX-ALL ; 
equipment, it would require at least seven additional clerks Be 
to get out the same amount of work. We fully appreciate the : 
service rendered and will be pleased to recommend the DIREX-ALL E ‘ 


We have a triple head type F 


(Signed) W. fo POWELL, 





















are 


Gen 


Southwestern General Office, Denison, Texas 


Whatever the size or nature of your busi- 
ness there is the particular DIREX-ALL for it, 
for all mailing, listing, billing and similar work 
now done by hand. 

Typewriter ribbon principle, one-piece metal 
plates individualit , simplicity and accuracy 


Write today, for free book, “Doing the Day’s 
Work Better.” 
your DIREX-. 


Stickney & Montague 


New York, of, Foville St. 4 
Chicago, “s thet abash sat. Chattanooga, 33 Short St. es 


d Health Department iS 


| SOUTHERN SECURITY COMPANY ey 


eral Offices, Saint Louis 


LL advantages. 


Tells all about it, and pictures 


San Francisco, bg Bldg. 
Yonge St., Toronto a 



























































The Book of Hardy Flowers 


A VOLUME of encyclopedic ape by H.H.Thomas, 
the well-known author of he Ideal Garden,” 
“The Complete Gardener,” etc., forming a simple yet 

* exhaustive guide to the cultivation in gardens of the 
trees and shrubs, perennial and annual flowers that 
are hardy or are suitable for planting out of doors in 
summer in temperate regions. or convenience of 


reference the a ants are described in alphabetical 
order under the 


ir botanical names, but an index of 
popular names is also furnished, ty means of which 
any one can be promptly located. he color, size, and 
general description of each plant are given, with the 
correct method of sowing, planting, pruning, making 
cuttings, frafting. budding, layering, etc., the best 
mixture of soil for each agers time of blossoming, and 

Eve and garden-owner 
should have this book, which covers the hole field of 
outdoor gardening so thoroughly that one never fans 
to find just the information needed. It is beautifully 
illustrated by 32 color photographs and 170 plates in 
black and white, many of them reproductions from photographs, 

Royal 8vo, Cloth. 504 pages, $3.50; by mail, $3.70. 

Punk & Wagnalls Com: 354 Fourth Ave., New York 

















GOOD ENGLISH ick 75. 


“Watch-Your-English” 
Handbooks 


Four wane little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of * “The 
Standard Dictionary.” Depend- 
able and sure guides to the c cor- 
rection of many oa faults 
in English speech and writing. 
Always ready with the correct 
answers to the little “‘puzzlers”’ 
in English which come up every 
day. Four volumes each com- 
poe in itself: “‘Faulty Diction,” 
ow to correct it—“*Better Say,” 
ways to improve your la i 
“Fores, n Phrases” in — ly use— 
elp, Hints” toward better 
Ennelich, Cloth, 25c each, or all 
four in neat box for 75c. We pay 

carriage. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

Dept. 7, New York 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 











Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and-can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
| tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Smail bottles can be-had water 

drug storein the U. Sorc. 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. iar’ Ohio 





President Wilson at the White House, 
decide that there must be an emergency 
food-agency to which all regulatory 
powers will be delegated, and it is 
on Eg agreed that this ager 

shall be a one-man body. cok. 
apotues are severely nl by 
the President during the conference. 


Representatives of the grain exchanges 
of the country, in forestalling any ac- 
tion by the Federal Government, fix a 
maximum price for wheat futures at or 
under which sales may be made. No 
trading in May options is permitted 
except to close out accounts. 


cs: 16.—A squadron of American torpedo- 

oat destroyers reached Queenstown, 
May 4, and at once began patrol duty 
on the seas, say dispatches from Lon- 
don received to-day. One of the vessels 
has already encountered a submarine, 
according to an announcement by the 
Admiralty, but the result is not made 
public. One of the squadron acted as 
convoy to a large Atlantic liner on the 
voyage across. 

Senators in ‘executive session for five 
hours attack the President and Admin- 
istration leaders for lack of cooperation 
with Congress in war-measures. The 
President is warmly scored for an 
alleged tendency to usurp legislative 
functions. 

It is announced that after the first of the 
month no unnaturalized German may go 
within half a mile of any State armory 
without a special permit from the 
Federal authorities. 

The United States lends $100,000,000 to 
Russia in the form of an extension of 
credit to meet maturing bills in this 
country, Washington reports. 

A drive in the House, led by Repre- 
sentatives Lenroot (Rep.) and Sherley 
(Dem.), puts through ar. amendment 
to the War-Revenue Bill providing for 
an increase of the surtax on individual 
incomes of more than $40,000 and less 
than $60,000 from 8 to 10 per cent., 
Washington reports. The vote was 
98 to 87 


THE WEST FRONT 


May 10.—After a day and a night of hard 
fighting the situation on the West 
front remains the same, reports Lon- 
don. A British attack south of the 
river Souchez has brought Haig’s men 
almost into Lens, and continues to 
develop, say War Office dispatches. 


May 11.—British troops in the south- 
western outskirts of Lens meet three 
terrific counter-attacks, in two of which 
liquid fire is used to prepare the way 
for the German advance. A lodgment 
is effected at one point on the front of 
six miles between Gavrelle and Lens 
which was attacked, but the British 
eject all Germans from their trenches 
later in the day, announces London. 

The French War Office reports that two 
counter-attacks by the Germans failed 
with heavy loss to the attackers. The 
French capture a position near Chev- 
reux by a quick thrust in the night. 


May 12.—The ground is cleared for an 
offensive on the Drocourt-Queant line 
by a British advance on a front of 
three miles. The approaches to Bulle- 
court, Rouex, and the Cavalry Farm 
are captured and firmly held, reports 
London. Seven hundred prisoners and 
much trench-artillery are taken. 


May 13.—The British push their advantage 
on the Arras bat tle-field, and after a 
hard day’s fighting the British and the 
Australian troo old the greater part 
of the village of Bullecourt. 
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The Magic of the Mails 


| & has a modest office in an old building. 





Few people know him by name. Locally 
he is a nonentity. No one ever points 
him out as a conspicuous success in business. 


But he does a volume of business which tops 
that of many a ten-office-suite concern, and his 
net profits reach six figures by the end of the 
year. Few men do as well. 


He knows the secret of the magic of the mails. 


He is wise to the great principle that makes 
the mail-order business what it is today. Call it 
merchandising sense, plus advertising sense, plus 
common sense. 


Advertising sense taught him the secret. 


Mass advertising aims at the crowd. It hits 
here and there, but most of it goes to waste. 


Selective work aims at the individual. Every 
shot counts. It gives the leverage of personal 
The Multigraph Junior—A contact. It gets the prospect’s attention because 


completely equipped hand- 


ducing typewntien ket it does not have to compete with scores of other 
$s7s. "Mney payioenes. messages when it reaches him; it goes alone. 
It is a twin-brother to timeliness, always able to 
seize the opportune moment. It demands and 
gets quick action. It offers an accurate check 
upon returns. 
Of all the forms of direct-mail advertising the person- 
ally written, form-typewritten letter is most productive. 







The Multigraph produces typewritten letters—not imita- 
tions. The only distinction between its work and a type- 
writer’s is that the Multigraph produces a page at a time 
and the typewriter a single character at a time. And the 
Multigraph-typewritten letter costs about a tenth as much. 


The magic of the mails is a force that you can com- 
mand. For practical information about profitable methods 
send in the coupon. 


You can’t buy a Maltigraph unless you need it 


The 

TE, Multigraph, OR ER a ate <9 leg BEEN 
Secu ”” Olitial Podilen: |; ........s0.00-00 008 
Ohio. : 
Wet ae tow Ss vice bo aS Geane aa adas 8% ; 





Froduces real printing and form-typewriting, rapidly ee” greet Abdris.. 5.22 22)5.5.)...-..- 
economically, privately,in your own establishment sounds promis Pee vs a 


more. 



























BACK of Uncle Sam’s Battle- 
ships—back of the army—are 
the great manufacturing institu- 
tions — ready to furnish the 

h an ppli for suc- 
cessfully carrying on the colossal 
business of war. As standard 
equipment in a large number of 
these big industrial plants 


DETROIT 
TWIST.DRILLS 


are putting drilling operations on 
a double quick war time basis 
and maintaining a uniformly high 
quality of work. 

Keen production executives 
everywhere standardize with 
Detroit Twist Drills because they 
insure quicker, cleaner holes at 
less cost for power. 

For complete information 
address 








ICHIGAN 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 


lect the bicycle you prefer from 
the 44 styles colors and sizes in ee. xy 


the famous “* line. We v= 
send it on approval and 30 DAYS | 7 
TRI paid to y 


Return it if not pleased and the / 
trial costs you nothing. ¥ 
Write at once for large illus- 
trated catalog showing complete if 
line of bicycles, tires and supplies, ARAN) 
and particulars of most marvelous ae 
offer ever made on a bicycle. You y 
will be astonished at our low 


yi DETROIT TWIST DRILL CO. 
DETROIT, M 













= 


—Boys, make money taking orders 
for Bicycles, Tires and 
from our big catalog. a . 
with the leading bicycle house in America. Do 
not buy until you Anow what we can do. 
CYCLE COMPANY : 
Dept. n172, CHICAGO, ILL 


in Se Me CR a 
| You Can Have Collins-System Cur i 


tains on Any —_—_ — 












Be Independent of 
the Weather Man 


That means having Collins-System 
Curtains on your car 


Most of the quality cars in every price- 
class have them as regular equipment. 
You can get them on any car you buy, 
if you insist on them. 


= ILLINS - SYSTEM 
ND CURTAINS ‘o/ 
Site judge th¢ ce 


Each section of Collins-System Curtains is right at 
hand when you want it. ou can beat the first 
rain-drops in a summer shower; and have the cur- 
tains out of the way again in time to catch the first 
glimpse of the returning sun. Tell thedealer you 
want Collins-System Curtains. And look for the 
license tag—your protection against imitations. 


JACKSON TOP COMPANY, Jackson, Michigan 








Collins 13° Curtains 


: ,. z » 

License No. K18996 
JACKSON TOP CO., JACKSON, MICH. 
DIVISION—NOVELTY LEATHER WORKS 
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May 14.—The village of Roeux, after hard 
fighting, falls to the British, General 
Haig reports. 


May 15.—Four determined attempts by 
the German forces to drive the British 
from Bullecourt fail with heavy losses 
in the ranks of the assailants, declares 
London. 


May 16.—On a two-mile front, from 
Gavrelle to the Secarpe, von Hindenburg 
hurls a massed attack against the 
French and British forces with troops 
fresh from a long rest on the Russian 
front, according to advices from Lon- 
don. The attack is repelled after a 
fierce battle, and the shattered remnant 
of the German forces driven back on 
their trenches. 

The Italians are reported from Rome as 
sweeping forward on a wide front on the 
Julian Alps, the Italian troops driving 
back the Austrians by furious assaults. 
Three thousand and three hundred and 
seventy-five Austrian prisoners are 
taken. Vienna claims the capture of 
1,600 Italians. 


THE EASTERN FRONT 


May 10.—British troops on the Mace- 
donian front capture two miles of 
trenches in the strong central portion 
of the Bulgar lines, between Lake 
Doiran and Vardar, reports London. 


May 11.—Both Entente and Teutonic 
reports mention heavy fighting in the 
Balkans, but Sarrail claims small suc- 
cesses at many points, while Berlin 
denies that any advance was made. 


May 12.—The Servian Army in Mace- 
donia begins to fight its way up the 
Dobropolje Heights east of Cerna. 
General Sarrail’s reports show a general 
advance is under way, avers London. 

Petrograd reports that Russian troops in 
Mesopotamia crossed the Diala north- 
east of Bagdad on May 3, and when last 
heard from were menacing the rear of 
the Turks recently defeated by General 
Maude in their refuge in the Jebel 
Hamrin Hills. - 


May 16.—London advices tells of the 
capture of three miles of trenches on 
the Bulgarian first line of the Mace- 
donian front, while the left wing is 
broken and two positions captured. 


GENERAL 


May 10.—Strikes of English machinists 
are interfering with the production of 
munitions, says Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
British Minister without portfolio. 

Lord Cecil, Minister of Blockade, tells 
the House of Commons he has reason 
to believe no American foodstuffs will 
be passed by neutral nations into 
Germany. 

The British Admiralty announces that a 
fleet of light cruisers and destroyers 
encountered a flotilla of eleven Ger- 
man destroyers in the North Sea and 
pursued them to their base without 
being able to overtake them. 


May 11.—Herr Batocki, German food- 
dictator, admits crops are disappointing 
in Turkey, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Roumania, and, further, that American 
cooperation with England is . pre- 
venting the importation of any food- 
stuffs from neutral countries, which 
had been a large source of supply in 
the past, reports: London. 


May 14.—An official statement from Paris 
announces that seventeen French mer- 
chantmen have been sunk during 
February, March, and April by Ger- 
man submarines. None of these vessels 
were armed. 
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May 16.—The official British statement of 
losses by submarines for the week re- 
ports a loss of 23 ships and 3 fishing- 
vessels. Eighteen of these ships were 
over 1,600 tons. Nineteen merchant- 
men were unsuccessfully attacked. 
This is less than half last week’s losses. 

Rome announces two steamers under 
1,900 tons were sunk by U-boats in 
the last week. Seven small sailing. 
craft are missing. 


FOREIGN 


RUSSIAN UNREST 


May 11.—Petrograd cables that the Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates 
decide to send representatives to the 
Socialist conference at Stockholm and 
to invite the peoples of the world to a 
peace-conference to be held as soon as 
possible on neutral soil. 


May 12.—The Executive Committee of the 
Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Delegates decide by a vote of 23 to 22 
not to participate in the Coalition Cabi- 
net, cables Petrograd. The committee 
denies the reports of a workmen’s up- 
rising at Schliisselburg. 

May 14.—A. F. Kerensky, Russian Min- 
ister of Justice, and the one Socialist 
member of the Provisional Government, 
declares at a meeting in Petrograd of 
the delegates from the front that “‘as 
affairs are going now it will be impos- 
sible to save the country.” 

War Minister Gutchkoff resigns because 
of the delegates’ interference in military 
affairs. 

May 15.—The conflict between the Russian 
temporary Government and the Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates 
is reported from Petrograd to be nearer 
a solution, but it is said to be doubtful 
if a satisfactory settlement of the cha- 
otic conditions will be reached for some 
time. In this connection the United 
States Government receives advices in- 
dicating that the German Government 
is not meeting with success in its effort 
to disrupt the Russian Provisional 
Government and bring Russia to a 
separate peace or lessen her military 
efficiency. 


General Brusiloff, the hero of the Galician 
offensive, and General Gurko, com- 
manders on the Russian West front, 
resign from the Army. 


May 16.—The Russian Government and 
the Radicals reach an agreement, and a 
reconstruction of the Cabinet is begun, 
Petrograd reports. 

Professor Miliukoff, Foreign Minister, re- 
signs from the Cabinet. 


GENERAL 


May 10.—Berlin officially denies the assault 
on the Kaiser reported from Zurich. 
The French Deputies decide that full 
reparation by Germany for the dam- 
ages inflicted on the invaded districts of 
France should be an article in the terms 
of peace, aver dispatches from Paris. 

Secretary Lansing says relations with 
Mexico are better than at any time 
since the recognition of Carranza. 

Joseph MecGuiness, formerly a Sinn Fein 
prisoner, wins a seat. in the House of 
Commons, says London. 


May 12.—After three days’ conference the 
Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian Min- 
isters decide their countries shall 
maintain the policy of impartial nev- 
trality, says an official announcement 
from Stockholm 

May 15.—Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg 
bluntly refuses to discuss Germanys 
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How the Food Crisis is 
Selling Motor-Trucks 


Even if the greater economy were 
the only consideration, present con- 
ditions would force the more uni- 
versal use of the motor-truck and 
commercial car. 


The cost of maintaining a horse has 
more than doubled with oats at 80 
cents a bushel, corn $1.50 a bushel, 
and hay in the same ascending scale. 


While it costs twice as much to feed 
ahorse, he can do no more work than 
he did before. He is capable of only 
so many hours of work aday. He 
is liable to sickness or fatal injury. 


The ‘*‘Next Worst’’ 
Prime Mover 


The whole nation is bending its en- 
ergies in organizing and coordinating 
its resources to bring all activities to 
a higher efficiency in order success- 
fully to meet war conditions. 


Edward A. Bradford, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is the authority 
for this statement: 


“Human muscle power is one 
of the costliest and least pro- 
ductive of prime movers. Per- 
haps the next worse is horse 
power.”’ 


In these times of stress even if the 
motor-truck were not more economi- 
cal to operate, the demand for greater 
efficiency would make motor-driven 
vehicles supplant thousands of 
horses. : 


Feeding Horses or 
Feeding Humans 


There is a bigger, broader, more 
important consideration, one that 
comes home to every human being 
—the food supply. 


The high price of keeping horses 
would concern only those who pay 
the feed bills, except for the fact 
that horses eat food human beings 
need. 


With a world-wide shortage of food, 
human safety demands an account- 
ing for every pound of grain that 
human beings can eat, and for every 
acre that can produce this grain. 


Eighteen quarts of oats is the daily 
average consumption of a work 
horse during the open season, while 
during the winter six quarts a day 
is sufficient for each. 





‘At least 17,000,000 of the 24,000,000 


horses in this country are work . 


horses. 


This means 136’ bushels of oats per 
year for each work horse—a total of 
2,312,000,000 bushels. 


There is no more nourishing food 
for human beings than oatmeal and 
other oat products. 


Two Horses or 
Three Humans 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has established the cost 
of feeding horses in relation to 
human beings. 


The Department says: 


“It takes something more than 
three average acres to supply a 
human being. 


“It takes something more than 
five average acres to supply a 
horse.”’ 


So every team of horses costs more to 
maintain than three human beings. 


It is true that motor-trucks and trac- 
tors cannot do all the different kinds 
of work that horses are called upon 
to perform, but wherever a team of 
horses is employed to do work that 
can be done more effectively and 
more economically bya motor-driven 
vehicle, the upkeep of those horses 
is seriously menacing the food sup- 
ply of human beings even if it is not 
robbing three human beings of food. 


The Mighty Power of 
Public Opinion 


The great war will be won or lost 
by food. All the authorities are 
agreed upon that. 


Even if there be no actual pinch 
of hunger, the rising cost of food- 
stuffs is bound to crystallize in an 
irresistible public opinion whose 
object will be to compel the con- 
servation of food. 


Those who employ horses to do work 
that motor-trucks can do better, may 
have to justify the use of horses. 


The Public Will Sell 
Motor-Trucks for You 


Motor-truck and accessory manu- 
facturers are using The Literary 
Digest because experience has 
proved to them that it appeals to, 


and is carefully read by, business 
executives and progressive retailers. 


The power of The Digest to influ- 
ence the actual buyers of trucks is 
apparent, and we-are selected by 
practically every manufacturer as 
the principal factor in their national 
advertising. 


Reaching The Buyers 
and The Public 


Manufacturers advertising in The 
Digest are making a direct appeal 
to the biggest, selective market of 
actual buyers, but—and this is 
equally important—they have a mes- 
sage that is now of direct personal 
concern to the public. 


They are showing the most intelli- 
gent, the most progressive, and there- 
fore the most influential public in 
America—the more than 650,000 
subscribers for The Literary Digest 
—that the makers of motor-trucks 
are prepared to do their part by in- 
creasing and conserving the food 
supply not only for ourselves but 
for our allies. 


The motor-truck is one of the most 
important factors in the conserva- 
tion of foods. 


This means the public will sellmotor- 
trucks. 


Business for 


The Dealer 


Especially is it wise for you to can- 
vass your market in the light of 
present conditions and get placed 
your advance orders so that you may 
meet the present extraordinary de- 
mand for motor-trucks. 


Read the national advertising of 
motor-trucks in every issue of The 
Digest and other leading publica- 
tions, and write to the manufactur- 
ers and tell them you appreciate 
publicity that helps you. 


There is a real opportunity for wide- 
awake, alert dealers to represent 
these progressive manufacturers. 
Write to-day on your letterhead, 
carefully give references and reasons 
why you can sell motor-trucks, and 


' ask these manufacturers what they 


have to offer. 


Motor-Truck Department 


the]iterary Digest 
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down. 


as clock work. 


Even the infant 
does for his mother. 


never in 


Bayonne 
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Keep Fit—for Your Country 


In this world crisis it is your duty, above everything else, 
to keep yourself in good condition. You can’t serve your 
country in any capacity if you allow your health to run 


The Nujol treatment will make you a national asset—not 
a liability. Take a little Nujol upon rising and os 
and it will remove waste matters and poisons (intestina 


toxins) from your system, and keep your habits regular 


Nujol is not habit forming. (The longer you take it, the less you 
need it.) No griping, straining, upset stomach or weakening. 


Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless, and is pleasant to take. 
will enjoy it, and it will do as much for him as it 
Nujol is ‘sold in pint bottles only, bearing Nujol trademark, 
ulk. 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is no 
other product on the market like it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
New Jersey 





























Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address plainly below. Dept. 66 ak 
Address............ or Sol 














10 Minutes a Day 


devoted to the practical instructions and dia- 
grams in Prof. Dalton’s new book, “Swimming 
Scientifically Taught,” and you can easily 


LEARN HOW TO SWIM 


Prof. Dalton’s book is written for the 

, expert as well as the novice. In addi- 
tion to the instructions in the funda- 
mentals of swimming, he analyzes, with text 


and pictures, the various strokes used by profes- 
sionals, and carefully considers the value of each 
as to speed, endurance, etc. 
12mo, cloth-bound, illustrated. Price $1.25 net; by 
mail $1.35. All Bookstores, or 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


PECACO CANOES 


FOR A LIGHT, STRONG, SAFE CANOE 


NONE CAN COMPARE WITH IT 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


PENOBSCOT CANOE ©O., MILFORD, MAINE 








THIS WEEK 


Keep Your Pocket in Order! 
9” is the name of a new and 
MS, alble “Pocket Orderly” 
Dury. ba my =“ record af depeamanie 


Simplified for the busy man! 
MAILED to your address, anywhere, with 10 
Personal Efficiency Pointers 2, 3, and 4, for Cc 
FOLLOWS EFFICIENCY BUREAU, E. End Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























Polish Up Your English 


uide, “etter Say,"’ and avoid misuse 
_ it ake you — clear, clean-cut, correct 

and convincing English. Small in 

i mts. Dept. 805, FUNK & 

-60 Fourth Ave., New York. 


size but big in usefulness. 
WAGNALLS 








GINGHAMTON, N.Y. 








(N STEEL DRUMS 
FOR PRIVATE USE 
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peace-aims in the Reichstag, declaring 
that a specific program would be 
premature and difficult to formulate. 
Herr Scheidemann hints that if the 
‘British and French renounce the idea 
of annexation of territory, and Germany 
insists upon it, there would be a 
revolution. 


May 16.—Lloyd George, British Prime 


Minister, in a letter to John Redmond, 
the Irish Nationalist leader, outlines. 
the Government’s terms providing for 
the settlement of the Home Rule 
question, London reports. The pro- 
posed measure gives home government. 
to _Ireland, . exclusive of. the “six 
northeast counties of Ulster, such 
exclusion to be subject to reconsider- 
ation by Parliament at the end of five 
years.”’ 

In reply to Chancellor Bethmann-Holl- 
weg’s refusal to state the peace-terms 
of the Central Powers, Cecil and 
Asquith tell the Commons that altho 
the Allies are in sympathy with the 
Russian policy of no annexations or 
indemnities, still no guaranty against. 
annexations can be given. The libera- 
tion of opprest peoples in Germany’s 
conquests and colonies can not be 
abandoned. 


DOMESTIC 


May 10.—Marshal Joffre is given an 


enthusiastic reception at a special gala 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. During the day 
he unveils a statue of Lafayette in 
Brooklyn and is presented with a gold 
replica of the Statue of Liberty by 
Mayor Mitchel. 

The New York Legislature repeals the 
Frawley Law. Boxing contests to which 
admission is charged will be illegal in 
New York after November 15. 

Joseph B. Foraker, ex-Senator and twice 
Governor of Ohio, dies in Cincinnati at 
the age of seventy. 


May 11.—Mr. Balfour and the British 


Commission are _received with en- 
thusiasm by the people of New York 
City. Marshal Joffre spends the day 
at West. Point. 

The Chicago Board of Trade stops trad- 
ing in May wheat to prevent a stampede 
of buying. 

Another strike which threatened to in- 
volve 75,000 coal-miners is settled by 
the Government when representatives 
of both sides reach an agreement in 
conference with Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Labor, says Washington. 


fay 12.—Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, asks 
the labor-unions to protest to Con- 
gress against the proposed zone system 
and increased postage for second-class 
matter. 

The Executive Committee of American 
Socialists cable the Socialist parties in 
European capitals to make every effort 
to see that German Socialists at the 
coming conference are urged to end 
the war by the overthrow of the Kaiser 
and Kaiserism. 


May 14.—Joseph H. Choate, formerly 


American Ambassador to Great Britain 
and one of the most prominent lawyers 
in the United States, dies suddenly at 
his home in New York. 


May 15.—President Wilsor assures labor 


leaders assembled at Washington that 
the: present laws safeguarding condi- 
tions of labor will not be set aside. 


May 16.—Governor Whitman offers Colo- 


nel Roosevelt. a commission as Major- 
General in the New York State Militia 
in ease Washington does not accept 
his services. - 
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The most responsible brake 
lining job in the world 


What was selected by experts to fill it and why — 


More enetnittilitte is placed on the brake lining of the Fifth 
Avenue (New York) Busses than on the brake lining of any other 
vehicles in the world! 

They carried 16,000,000 persons in safety and comfort through 
the densest traffic in the world last year. 

Fully loaded, with 44 passengers, a driver and a conductor, these 
busses weigh eight tons. 

They stop at nearly every street corner. They make many 
thousand stops every day. These = must be smooth and easy, 
without the suggestion of a jar. And they are. 

Think what depends on the efficiency of the brake lining on 
these huge busses — the lives of 44,000 passengers every day; the 
lives of several million motorists and pedestrians who use the 
same streets. What brake lining is selected for this great task— 
the most responsible brake lining job in the world? Itis Thermoid 
Brake Lining. 

President I Richard W. Meade of the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany, which operates the Fifth Avenue Busses, says: “*The smooth 
and easy stopping which is characteristic of our busses is brought 
about by the use of Thermoid Brake Lining.” 

Thermoid Brake Lining on Bus No. 252 gave 19,376 miles of serv- 
ice. The Fifth Avenue Coach Company says: ““We consider these 
results extremely satisfactory.”’This wepplens of Thermoid service. 


Used by best cars and axles 


Some of the cars that use Thermoid Brake Lining are: 





Pierce-Arrow White Stephens Pilot 
Studebaker Metz Kline Kar Empire 
Chalmers Service Truck Patterson Union Truck 
Peerless Hadford Unit Pathfinder Denby Truck 
Marmon Cole Atlas Truck Fulton Truck 
Apperson King Denmo Track Gersix Track 
Autocar Davis Rauch &Lang Republic Truck 
Premier Briscoe Superior Track Bessemer Truck 
Auburn Hudson Sun Sayers & Scovill . 
Haynes Cadillac Ames Columbia Truck 
Kissel National Moon Beth ruck 





Lexington-Howard Lippard-Stewart Truck 
Some of the axles that use Thermoid Brake Lining are: 
Timken-Detroit Peru Torbensen Empire Russel 
Columbia Sheldon Celfor Hess American 
Why experts select Thermoid Brake Lining 


These car makers and their engineers select Thermoid Brake 
Lining because they find by scientific tests that it gives 


ently efficient SERVICE. They find its “coefficient of friction” is 
ideal for a brake lining. 

This means its entire construction is such that brakes equipped 
with Thermoid Brake Lining cannot grab or slip, no matter how 
thin Thermoid becomes throughout long usage. 


Scientific construction of Thermoid Brake Lining 
The reason Thermoid Brake Lining has the ideal coefficient of 
friction, is impervious to moisture, and is durable, lies in its scien- 
tific construction. In its process of manufacture it has three exclu- 
sive features: 


1. It has more than 40% more material, by actual 
weight, than any woven brake lining 
This means longer service—best service. 


2. It is Grapnalized 

Thermoid Brake Lining is impregnated throughout with Grap- 
nal. This exclusive process makes it impervious to gasoline, oil. 
water, dust, etc. No other brake lining is Grapnalized—or can be, 


3. It is hydraulic compressed 
This makes it far tougher and stronger than ordinary linings. 


Specify Thermoid 

When you reline your brakes, specify the brake lining the ex- 
perts specify~—Thermoid. Jobbers, garages and dealers will be 
glad to supply you. 

Remember, your life depends on the efficiency of your brakes, 
and the efficiency of your brakes depends on your brake lining. 
Be sure your‘brakes are lined with Thermoid Brake Lining. The 
cost is a little more—and well worth it. 


Our guarantee 
Thermoid will make good—or WE WILL. It is positively 
guaranteed to out-wear and give better satisfaction than any 
other brake lining. 


Thermod Rubber Compan] 


Factory and Main Offices: TRENTON, N. J. 
Branches: New York Chicago San Francisco 
Indianapolis Detroit Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Boston Paw 





Thermo 


100% BRAKE LINING 
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A 
Combination 


of Strong 
Investment 
Safeguards 















First Mortgage 
bonds on a natural 
resource. 





Security three to 
one. 


Net earnings five 
to one. 


) 


Twenty years’ suc- 
cessful history. 


Product a necessity 
and in strong de- 
mand. 





Payment person- 
ally guaranteed by 
reliable business 
men. 


Bonds in $500 
amounts paying 
6% interest. 


Proceeds of loan to 
increase Com- 
pany’s output. 


Send for Circular 
No. 987-R 





(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 











PROGRESS IN THE WORK OF TAKING 
UP THE LIBERTY LOAN ; 


ETAILS as to the conditions and 
terms under which subscribers to the 
Liberty Loan, the present issue being for 
$2,000,000,000, will secure the bonds were 
made public in the second week of May. 
Following is an abstract of them: 


‘Coupon bonds, principal and interest 
payable to bearer; or, registered bonds, 
payable only to the registered owner. 
The interest on registered bonds is payable 
by check mailed from Washington directly 
to the registered owner. Coupon bonds 
are in denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
and $1,000; registered bonds, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $50,000, and 
$100,000. Provision will be made for the 
interchange of bonds of different denomi- 
nations, and of coupon and registered 
bonds. 

‘In ease any subsequent series of bonds 
(not including Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness and other short-term obliga- 
tions) shall be issued by the United States, 
bearing a higher rate of interest than three 
and one-half per centum per annum, before 
the termination of the war between the 
United States of America and the Im- 
perial German Government (the date of 
such termination to be fixed by a proclama- 
tion by the President of the United States), 
the holders of any of the bonds of the 
present issue will have the privilege of 
converting the same, upon such terms and 
conditions as shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, into an equal 
par amount of bonds bearing such higher 
rate of interest and identical with the 
bonds of such new series, except as to 
maturity and redemption, which will be 
identical with the bonds of the present 
series. 

‘‘Applications for the bonds must be 
made on or before June 15, 1917, subject 
to the right of the Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, to close the subscription books at 
an earlier date. Payment for the bonds 
must be made as follows: 2% on applica- 
tion; the balance, unless the subscriber de- 
sires to pay in s° 18% on June 28, 1917; 
20% on July 30, 1917; 30% on August 15, 
1917; 30% on August 30, 1917 

‘*Provision will be made for the privilege 
of paying earlier the full subscription price 
upon terms and conditions to be announced 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Accrued 
interest will be payable with the full and 
final payment. No allotments will be 
made in excess of $2,000,000,000. Allot- 
ments will be made as soon after June 15 
as possible.” 


According to The Journal of Commerce, 
plans had been perfected by May 15 for 
handling a large volume of small subscrip- 
tions to the loan, which, it was anticipated, 
would develop as a result of an intensive 
campaign soon to be carried on. This 
campaign had already become particularly 
active in the Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. Arrangements were to be made under 
which savings-bank depositors would not be 
penalized by loss of interest for drawing 
out funds on June 28, in order to pay the 
18 per cent. instalment then due. A full 
campaign with regard to receiving small 


subscriptions had not yet been worked’ 


out, but several schemes had virtually 
been decided upon. Among them was a 
proposal to establish information booths 
on the streets of the city where persons 
without banking connections could obtain 





details and subscribe to the loan, altho 
no actual cash would be taken in at these 
booths. The booths would be in charge of 
experienced bond salesmen. A suggestion 
that came from insurance men was that 
they ‘‘could ring every door-bell in New 
York City within forty-eight hours.” Ef- 
forts were under way to induce employers to 
establish systems which would make it easy 
for their employees to take small amounts 
of bonds. Already had the Union Pacific 
Railway arranged that all its employees 
could subseribe, the bonds to be earried 
by the company and payments made 
monthly. It was understood that this 
would become a general course of action 
among large corporations, several of which 
had been able to work out partial-payment 
plans. This action was part of a large idea 
that had been in the minds of many finan- 
ciers-—that the loan should be absorbed 
mainly from the current savings of the 
American people. The largest individual 
subscription that had been reported down 
to May 15 was $5,000,000 by John D. 
Rockefeller. Other subscriptions included 
$1,000,000 by Wells Fargo & Co.; $500,000 
by agents of the Banca di Napoli, of Italy, 
and $5,000,000 by the companies of the 
Bell Telephone System. 

To invest in these bonds from current 
earnings would not only help to save secur- 
ity markets from further declines in prices 
in consequence of securities being sold to 
raise money with which to buy bonds, but 
would powerfully promote saving habits. 
That saving habits weré being acquired rap- 
idly had already become obvious. Indeed, 
there was a fear that the public might be 
setting out to overdo the matter. As a 
writer in the New York Sun pointed out, 
real economy does not involve the with- 
drawal of funds from sound investment 
channels or a refusal to invest more funds 
in those channels. True saving and true 
economy mean “the employment of money 
along lines that will increase one’s in- 
eome’’—in other words, making your 
money work. Merely tying up money on 
the old theory of placing it in a stocking 
is in essence extravagance, ‘‘just as wasting 
money on luxuries is extravagance, both 
being without the element of future profit.” 
The American people need to learn to 
spend less and invest more. Trade and 
industry both would suffer by indiscrimi- 
nate saving or the withdrawal of funds 
from employment, but the country and 
the Government would be helped by 
keeping money in the channels of trade 
and by wise investments in securities. 

Treasury officials by the middle of May 
had not had their optimism dampened 
by the outlook for the loan. While sub- 
scriptions had not been in that volume 
which was at first indicated by the re- 
sponses, the subscriptions had, on the 
whole, been large and gratifying. Merely 
because the bonds had not all been taken 
by May 15 did not indicate that the buying 
power did not exist in the United States or 
that the $2,000,000,000 would cause any 
strain on the financial resources of the 
country. Neither did the results as yet 
indicate that there was lacking any 
enthusiasm on the part of the public 
toward the loan. As a matter of fact 
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there were reasons why certain Washington 
officials believed that the subscriptions to 
May 15 indicated that the public “was 
keenly alive to the situation and that the 
two-billion issue would soon be absorbed.” 

When subscriptions were first invited 
the Treasury Department had not even 


decided in what size the bonds would be: 


issued. Practically the only detail re- 
garding the issue was the 31% per cent. 
interest which would be paid. It was then 
indefinitely determined that the bonds 
would be issued under date of July 1, 
but after that the date of issue was changed 
to June 15. That subscriptions were 
made in such volume in the face of a 


lack of some vital details was thought to' 


speak well for the issue itself. It was not 
until May 13 that the Treasury Depart- 
ment finally completed the bond pros- 
pectus in which were set forth full details. 
The bonds therefore were not actually 
placed on sale until May 14 because it 
was not until then that the public had all 
the details of the issue in hand. These and 
other interesting points in the situation 
have been set forth by the Washington 
correspondent of The Journal of Commerce 
as follows: 


“At the moment many schemes are being 
discust for advertising the new bond issue. 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo is 
embarking upon a speaking tour of the 
West in the interest of this financial ven- 
ture, and the publicity manager of the 
issue is discussing various placards for 
advertising. It is also said that, in view 
of the stupendous work in connection with 
the actual delivery of the bonds and the 
transference of the funds to our Allies, 
an expert bank-official will be required to 
manage the details for the Secretary. The 
bonds are for the purpose of extending credit 
to the Allies so that they’ can purchase war- 
supplies in the United States. It there- 
fore follows that while the 314 per cent. 
interest may appear a small return for 
an investment, that return is but a small 
part of the benefit the citizens of the 
United States will obtain from the money. 
The money they lend at this rate of interest 
will be spent here again for supplies, and 
that will give an opportunity to obtain 
another profit on the deal. When the 
safety of the loan is considered and all the 
benefits which will ultimately accrue there- 
from are figured out, there should be little, 
if any, hesitancy on the part of the Ameri- 
can public in taking the full issue. 

“The $2,000,000,000 of bonds which are 
now on sale, however, is not all that is 
expected. The act passed by Congress 
authorizes $5,000,000,000 in all. Ulti- 
mately all of these bonds will be placed on 
the market. The provision for the $2,- 
000,000,000 of certificates of indebtedness 
was placed in the law merely for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the making of the 
credit loans to the Allies, and these cer- 
tificates will be retired by the bond issue 
which is now being offered. The $2,000,- 
000,000 of bonds, it is anticipated, will raise 
sufficient funds to supply the Allies with 
all their needs in the United States for 
approximately six months. 

*‘Government expenditures both on ac- 
count of our Allies and on account of the 
United States itself promise to be very 
large in the future. This means that there 
must be a readjustment of business and of 
finance to the new conditions. A lesson 
in this respect is to be drawn from England, 
who was slow to encourage an adjustment 
to changed business needs and who did 
not at first discourage her banks in sub- 
scribing to her bond issues. The ‘Liberty 
Loan’ bond issue is for public subscription, 
and not. to be taken up by our bank- 
ers. This is why the issue requires such 
extensive advertisement.” 
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Income Tax Bill reported 





We have prepared a chart showing how 


Committee of the House of Congress 
ranging from $3,000 to $3,000,000. 


Miners Bank Building Marine Bank Building Dime Bank Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—741 15th St., N.W. DENVER, COL.—First National Bank Bldg. LONDON, ENG.—3 Lombard St. 


War Income Tax 


the proposed 


and Means 


affects incomes 


A copy of Mr. Kitchin’s Report on the 
War Tax Bill and of the above chart will 
be sent upon request for Chart D-59. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. PITTSBURGH, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1421 Chestnut Street 10 State Street Farmers Bank Building 137 So. La Salle Street 424 California Street 
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Munsey Building Douw Building Guardian Building Bank of Commerce Bidg. Hibernian Building 
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promptly when due. 


AG: -Danforth:&-C 


WASHINGTON ILLINOIS 





If you are interested i = Farm Mortgages write us 
for particulars regar: 


Danforth Farm Mortgages 


They have stood the test of time. Interest paid 
No foreclosures in nearly sixty years. 


You can safely i oe any amount. 
Ask for List No. 50. 


Founded A.D. 1858 


SAFE, SOUND 
I —— VESTMENTS 
Our Real Estate Gold Bonds 
and First Farm Mortgages rep- 
resent dependable securities. 
We're Right On The G round 
and know the facts. 33 years’ experience 
without a dollar lost. 
“A” and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. §r2n¢ 


Capital and Surplus $500,000 
























































MORTGAGES 
$500 and up 




















FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


“The Affirmative Intellect, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
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out of annual income reports. 


Your Income Tax 


On or before June 15, 1917, everyone whose income 
last year amounted to $3,000 or more must pay the tax 
assessed by the Federal Government. 

Returns from this tax are of the utmost importance to the govern- 
ment, especially at the present time. 

‘ It is the duty of every individual subject to this tax to cooperate 
with the government in simplifying the process of collection. 
: For the convenience of investors we have prepared a sixteen-page 
individual income record book which will greatly facilitate the making 


Complimentary copy on request. Mention edition L-S. 


This is indicative of the attention—even to the smallest particular— 
which our clients receive through the Compton Investment Service. 


William R.Compton Company 





105 S. La Salle Street 
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New York ee 
14 Wall Street Municipal Bonds 
Chicago “*Over a Quarter Century in this Business” 


St. Louis 
408 Olive Street 
Cincinnati 
102 Union * Trust Bldg. 
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Send for pamphlet 





"by Chas. Ferguson. 
Publishers, New York. 
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Dreaded Readjustment 
Has Begun 


ah ow industries are being benefi 
But the majority can Hohenzol f Wer 
t 
pinch. Those not yet affected will 1 have 
turn soon. 


the few weeks fundamental 


ness to meet these 
Pr, wold weary, Cease Sopentiog on ru- 
isfollowed ae reaction. Work with 
wi 
@ definite policy le fundamental 


Particulars regarding the prese: 

will be sent gratis Spasibeen ibe epee 

Babson Statistical Organization 

Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Comatention et ste Character 








ARTIAL Payment Investing is 
simply applying small sums on 
the purchase of securities instead of 
accumulating the full purchase price 
first. When you buy by this method 
you get the same standard and pay 
the same price as you would if you 
bought them outright. 
It is a commendable thing to be thrifty 


and our Partial Payment Investing method 
enables you to start your thrift program at 


once. 
Send for booklet No. 33. 











OFFSET YOUR 
INCREASING TAXATION 


Mortgages on approved Miami poapentinn yield 
7 and 7% percent. Pat gene naeett 142, 143, om 144 
describe these mortgag ‘A FIRS MOR 
GAGE,” explains gh Lb. neither Se 

them. No investor under Miller Service has ever lost a dollar. 
G. L. MILLER & CO., Trust Co. Bldg., Miami, Fla. 


jervice. Write for 





When Peace Comes 
This Business Should Continue to Grow. 
Eterett, Heaney & Co., Inc.,—exporters, importers 
and converters of cotton goods—have been for a 
quarter of a century solidly intrenching themselves 
with valuable agencies and branches in all South 
American and tropical Their b 
has been in staple goods—not war supplies—and 
should go ahead steadily under either war or peace 
conditions. 





Capitalization $2,000,000, All common stock. Par 
value $20 per share. Current earnings are running 
at a rate in excess of $500,000 per year—equivalent 
to 25 per cent. The company has no funded debt— 
no po ryt stock—no liabilities other than strictly 

accounts. This stock has been actively 
Seals fs in since introduction to open market. Div- 
idend on the basis of 10 per cent, per annum of par 
value has been declared. 

Write for Cironler Ee. 338 
which giv . 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 
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DECLINE IN STANDARD OIL STOCKS 


Standard Oil stocks declined steadily 
early in May. In many instances new low 
prices were made for the present year. 
The Wall Street Journal believes that trad- 
ing in. these issues showed evidence of 
‘timidity on the part of some stockholders 
as to the possible effect of taxation plans 
both on surpluses and earnings.”” That 
Standard Oil stocks had dropt off to a 
more marked extent .than some other 
issues was partly due to the fact that 
“their fall was from record high prices, 
reached only a few weeks ago when other 
stocks had already declined materially 
from the figures established in the big bull 
market of 1915 and 1916.”” Standard Oil 
of Kansas showed the greatest decline. 
It dropt from $640 to $440, a decline of 
31 per cent. Atlantic Refining sold off 
from $1,150 to $865, a loss of 24.8 per 
cent. Other stocks showing heavy declines 
were Continental Oil, Prairie Oil & Gas, 
Standard of New Jersey, and Vacuum 
Oil Company. The following table was 
presented by the writer to give a com- 
parison of this year’s high with the closing 
prices on May 10, with the percentage of 
decline, and the high and low of last year: 


1917 May 10 Decline 1916 =: 1916 
High Close % High Low 


Atlantic Retains Co. 1150 865 24.8 1010 620 
Continental — 645 480 25.7 590 270 

Bias sotavees'es 435 340 21.8 400 190 
Prairie Oil & Gas... 690 510 26.0 655 360 

Pipe Line . 345 275 20.3 353 205 
South Penn. Oil..... 340 278 18.0 525 308 
Stand. Oil of Calif 307 250 18.0 387 232 
Stand. Oil of Indiana. 945 730 08=—- 22.7 895 490 
Stand. Oil of _— 640 440 31.0 575 430 
*Stand. of K 375 330 12.0 810 335 
Stand. Oil of APT 650 510 20.0 585 335 
Stand. of N.J.... 803 610 24.0 717 494 
Stand. Oil of N. Y.. 345 287 16.8 285 199 
Stand. Oil of Ohio. . 540 425 21.0 463 311 
Vacuum Oil Co...... 490 340 30.7 400 215 


*On increased capitalization. 


The selling of these stocks as well as 
sales of other high-grade stocks, according 
to the New York Sun, found many ex- 
planations in the financial district, in- 
cluding the submarine peril, the Russian 
situation, Government procrastination in 
its war-legislation, war-taxation, and gen- 
eral Government financing, the rate situ- 
ation, and the general high cost of living 
and high operating costs. One Wall Street 
house found two underlying causes for the 
selling, both rather indefinite in nature, 
yet powerful in influence. The first was a 
fear on the part of holders of stocks that 
companies in which they were interested 
would not be allowed a fair opportunity 
to earn the heavy taxes which they will 
be called upon to pay. There was a fear, 
perhaps not fully defined, that not only 
would companies have to pay directly 
the heavy tax that was proposed, but, in- 
directly, they would have to pay it two or 
three times, or perhaps a dozen times over. 
A second reason for liquidation was defined 
as a general financial readjustment to war- 
conditions. One feature of this was the 
diversion of the usual stream of invest- 
ment funds from the stock-market to 
Government bonds. There are always 
stocks for sale, but ordinarily there is 
sufficient capital seeking investment to 
take care of such sales. Temporarily, this 
absorptive power had been largely elimi- 
nated by a desire among those having idle 
money to subscribe to Government bonds, 
rather than to buy stocks. The market 
had been quick to sense this, and, as is 
usual, rather overemphasized it. This 
house thought the forces had probably 
been nearly conipleted. 















FOR FORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS 


START EASY IN COLDEST WEATHER! 
MORE POWER AND ONE-HALF MORE MILEAGE? 


Alr Friction Carburetors use cheapest grade gas- 
oline or even half gasoline and half coal oil with 


excellent results, 
Over 250,000 enthusiastic users! 


Sears your car instantly and move off at once, 
motor is cold (even zero weather), with no 
“missing.” In other 


“epituing. ** “pop! 
words, end your car jaretor troubles, 


AIR-FRICTION 
CARBURETORS 
Newly Perfected Model for 1917 
) wri 
Be mone, Sak ene Pes asa eat 
model of your car. 
30% off list geice where no representativeis 


already appoint 
Ask us about our 30-day trial Leow) 


Deal garages, and repair shops 

Draiig PENN CuntEetS suppuing 
pam nn ay on any other 
THE A AIR FRICTION 


epee co. 
165 Madison St., 





































A Happy Father 


will be glad to receive from 
you a ‘‘Chase’”’ Baby Card for 
his new heir. For Sale Every- 
where or Direct. 
Send for Catalog 243. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 





251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 








OF BRAINS 


5 CIGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 



























Trips by saddle and pack - team 
orauto-through NewMexico Arizona 
Enchanted Land-penonally conducted 
Sescend canyon Coals 
Cross painted d deserts 
See fied forests 
Vi Indian pueblos 
¢ of Navajo life 
Campout, Ney sae Ash 


Afew days to 

Cost about $10 a d: 

write for Uhustrated 

Wid. re vem, Traf, Mgr. 
A. T. & 8. F. By. 

1064 Ry. Exchange, Chicago 
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NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION 
AS A WAR-MEASURE 
(Continued from page 1666) 
at the polls to keep in good standing with 
the churches, under the lash of the preach- 
ers.” Now, however, the ‘‘farcical pre- 
tense” of South Carolina is gone, and “‘it 
went by the Webb-Kenyon route,” and the 
Orangeburg News remarks with gratification 
that since the decision of the Webb-Kenyon 
Law was rendered it is convinced more 
than ever that State-wide and national 
prohibition is popular and the day of its 
realization is not far distant. The Sumter 
Item tells us emphatically that the benefits 
of prohibition and the evils of the liquor- 
traffic have been so thoroughly demonstra- 
ted that ‘‘even the old-line antiprohibi- 
tionists admit that suppression of the 

liquor-traffic is desirable.” 

The Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
(Due West) says that Governor Manning 
admits in his message to the legislature 
that the ‘‘gallon-a-month law” has its 
weak and defective points, which make it 
hard to enforce, and he recommends that 
the quantity of liquor allowed to each in- 
dividual be reduced. To say the ‘“‘gallon- 
a-month” law is weak and defective is 
stating a truth very mildly, according to 
this weekly, for it needs amendment, or 
rather the substitution of a better law if 
the evils of liquor are to be minimized in 
this State. 

WASHINGTON (1916) 

In Washington the Mayor of Seattle 
writes in a telegram to the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York, merchants generally 
say that business is better, collections are 
much easier, and the effect of prohibition, 
even when it is really no more than an anti- 
saloon law, is beneficial rather than disas- 
trous. As to moral conditions, crimes have 
decreased 50 per cent., according to the 
eourt records, and the Mayor is quoted as 
saying that, ‘‘experience has shown that 
95 per cent. of the liquor evil was in the 
saloons.”” The Business Chronicle (Seattle), 
which describes itself as the authoritative 
commercial and financial newspaper of the 
Pacific Northwest, tells us that because 
Seattle is the largest city in the United 
States to be placed under a “dry ”’ law it has 
also become the ‘‘ most maligned city of this 
nation.” In every section of the country, 
where the liquor issue was fought out in 
1916, we are told, certain newspapers that 
carried full-page antiprohibition advertise- 
ments “willingly perjured themselves in 
describing the ills from which business in 
Seattle suffered.’”’ Other newspapers, rep- 
utable but ignorant of the facts, reprinted 
the slander. Now it is time the nation 
should know what the real situation is, and 
this journal avers that during the year the 

city has had the “dry” law there has been 
a gain in population, and— 
“Building. occupancy is greater than 
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New England 


“>The Vacation Land 





a \ 4 WHITE MOUNTAINS 
, ~~ of New Hampshire 
\ Mile-high mountains, hun- 


dred mile views, golf near the 


MAINE WOODS ¢ clouds, every summer sport, glo- 
The best vacation for | rious air, delightful social life. 
fun, new experiences — i. Superb hotels, comfortable 

and health—among the or -| boarding houses. 


forest-hidden lakes and Through train service from 


rivers of Maine. Fishing, |"="*> Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
paddling, exploring, get- delphia and New York. 
ting made over. Won- Send for Booklet C. 


derful canoe trips. Other 








did hotels, real camps. 


summer sports. Splen- 
Lae evtong: nem — 








Philadelphia & New York | ~ “| WYVACATION BOOKS 
Send for Booklet A 








Complete information about 
the best hotels, boarding houses, 
camps in White Mountains, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont Lakes and Woods, 
Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 
Marthas Vineyard, Nantucket, 
Narragansett Bay, Casco Bay, 
Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert, 
Bar Harbor. 


Send for Bookiet B, State region you prefer 

































For Booklets and information address 
VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 119 New York 




















A Virile Message from the Arizona Philosopher 
(Charles Ferguson) called “The Affirmative Intellect.” 


Va Cc a t > oO n 2 postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y, 
Isles of Delight || 


Marthas Vineyard | 
and Nantucket | 


Exhilarating dips in the ocean, 
bracing sea air, perfect climate. 
A complete change and stimulus. 








Visit Alaska this summer, but go beyond the 
shores. Enjoy the unrivaled grandeur of 


Golf, fishing, sailing and every Lake Atlin and the Yukon, Read ‘Opinions.’ 
summer pleasure. This, and other booklets, free on request. Parlot 
Observation cars and new steamers. Splendid 
For illustrated booklets write Vacation Bureav, meals and service. 


Room 459, 171 Broadway, New York TOL W Weatincen ae «= 800 Alacha'wids. 
Chicago Seattie, Wash. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 
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ever. Bank-deposits have increased. New 
industries have sprung up. More tourists 
‘have visited Seattle. The amount of 
‘taxes to be raised’on this year’s valuation 
is less than a year ago. Delinquent taxes 
have been reduced. Bank-clearings and 
transactions are greater than last year. 
Post-office receipts are larger. Pay-rolls 
have been increased. Savings-institutions 
have opened. more new accounts and -re- 
ceived a greater aggregate of small sums 
from workingmen than in any other year. 
‘ Merchants have sold more and better 
goods, and collections have been vastly 
improved. Bond-dealers find a new class 
of investors, and have had the best year 
ever experienced. Mortgage money is 
more plentiful in supply than in demand. 
Seattle to-day is sounder and more prosper- 
ous than ever.” 


Another evidence of the popularity of the 
“dry” law has been the enactment by 
the State legislature of a measure by which 
Washington becomes ‘‘bone-dry”’ on June 
6. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer doubts 





the wisdom of this new law, tho it says 
that city and State are admittedly better 
off and conditions more wholesome under 
the year’s test of part prohibition. 

But the Seattle Times maintains that the 
State has gone ‘‘bone-dry” in response to 
the desire of the people, and the law the 
legislature has enacted is one the people 
wished, and which they will approve. 
The Seattle Star says that if the growth of 
sentiment in favor of prohibition were not 
taking place before one’s very eyes, it 
would searcely be believable. The Spokane 
Chronicle holds that Washington heartily 
commends prohibition for the State, be- 
cause one year of it has saved ‘“‘millions 
of dollars in money and man-power to 
Washington.”’ And the Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review tells us that ‘‘from baker, and 
butcher, and candlestick-maker, from 
banker, and farmer, and miner, from logger 
and manufacturer, from rejoicing women 
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and from happy children, rises a unanimous 
verdict that the abolition of the saloon has 
in every way been a benefit to every other 
class and interest in this State and city.” 

The Tacoma News rejoices that ‘‘a zealot 
could, if he desired, now travel dry-shod 
from Tacoma to the Atlantic Coast by 
traveling diagonally southward. Within a 
very short time there will be just one 
cocktail oasis on the map—New York— 
and a Federal enactment probably will be 
necessary to drain that.” 

Among other Washington journals that 
praise prohibition are the Bellingham 
Herald, the Walla Walla Union, the 
Centralia Chronicle, and the Ellensburg 
Record Press which says the supreme fact 
is that ‘‘every art and agency of human 
learning and science has at last united in 
the conviction that there is not one good 
thing to be said for the saloon and for the 
use of whisky.” 











Travel and Resort Directory 














Hudson River 
by Daylight 
Most delightful trip in the 


world. Big, luxurious 
steamers daily except 
Sunday between 


New York and Albany 


Also attractive one day outings 
from New York. Restaurant; 
music, Season of 1917 from 





Higher than Gibraltar 


Passing Capes “Trinity” and 
“Eternity” on the route of 


Niagara to the Sea 


‘THE most satisfying tripin America 
for health and recreation. Almost 
1000 miles of lakes, rivers and rapids, 
including the Thousand Islands, the 
exciting descent of the marvelous 
rapids, the historic associations of 
Montreal, Quaint old Quebec with 
its famous miracle-working shrine of 
Ste. Anne de 
nowned Saguenay River with its 








doors, 


for millions. 


Passenger 
R.R., 


{ Travel and Resort Directory 


F you crave sight and sound 

of surf; if you long for hills 
and woodland; if you yearn for 
quiet and pastoral surround- 
ings; if you desire lakes, brooks 
and quiet waters; if you want 
a vacation place that takes in 
every pleasure of the great out- 


Long Island isthe Place 


Just across the river from New York 
City, itis the “‘fountain of youth” 


ten cents to the General 

Agent, Long 
ennsylvania Station, N. Y., 
for book which tells the whole story. 


















= gi esa = aad 
In the Catskills 
Beautifully situated in the foothills 
2200 feet high. Quiet country sur- 
roundings. Private suites, sleeping 
porches, shower-baths, electric lights, 
steam heat. Outdoor sports. Moderate 
rates. Booklet. 


MEREDITH, DELAWARE CO., N.Y. 






























THE LIGHT OF ASIA 
| Or The Great Renunciation 
| by Sir Edwin Arnold. The life and teaching of 
Gautama, founder of Buddhism, told in English verse. 
4to, mani 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
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Beaupré and the re- 
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stupendous Capes, “Trinity” and 
“Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 
Send 2c postage for illustrated book- 
let, map and guide, to John F. Pierce, 

i t Traffic Manager, Canada 
Steamship Lines, 115 R. & O. Build- 
ing, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


The United States 


In the Twentieth Century 


May 19 to November 6. Send 
4c for illustrated literature. 


All through rail tickets between 
Albany and New York accepted 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 























A e d Homelike hotel on shores 
diron a Upper Chateaugay Lake in 
the heart of a mountain wilderness. Ideal rec- 
reation. Perfect cuisine. Send for booklet. 
““Morri ** Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 

















HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 

High and Cool in the Berkshires. 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
Opens June 16. Elevation 1400 ft. 

HOWE & TWOROGER, - Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


The Manor 


20 Albemarle Park 
ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 
In the Land of the Sky 
Glorious Now in Full Spring Blossom 

Open the Year Round ely. 
IN AMERICA—AN ENGLISH INN **2 


By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 


Translated by"H. Addington Bruce. This 
is the most noteworthy book on America 
since Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth.” 


8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


























HIGH GRADE SALESMEN @ AGENTS SITUATIONS OPEN 





Salesman—$6,000 Accidental Death, $30.00 | Manufacturer wants a man to introduce a 
Weekly Accident Benefit, $25.00 Weekly Sick | new line of steel shelving in industrial plants. 


Benefit. $10.50 yearly, half amount $5.50. 
$250.000 deposited Insurance Department. 
Become Independent. Experience Unneces- 
sary. Guaranteed steady income from re- 
newals. Registration Dept. C, Newark, N. J. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





| Prefer man who is experienced and can inter- 
view and influence highest class of firms. 
Must be strictly high grade in every respect. 
State full qualifications and age. Replies 
solicited only from those who are confident 
they can make good. 

Box D. L., care of Literary Digest. 





DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ent Protection. Send for blank form “Evi- 
dence of Conception,” Book, Suggestions, 
and Advice Free. Lancaster & Allwine, Reg. 
Attys., 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO., 
Patent Attorneys, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Experts. 

721-729 Woodward Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St.,Washington, D.C. 








IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Four books with list hundreds of inventions 
market your 

B. Owen, 45 


wanted sent free. I help eg 
| invention. Advice free. . 
| Owen Blidg., Washington, D 
| 





Aman can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 

| children for their benefit. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Unlimited field; lit- 

tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today. 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





ENTER A BUSINESS of your own and 
earn big annual income in professional fees, 
making and fitting a foot specialty to meas- 
ure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, open- 
ings everywhere with all the trade you can 
attend to. No. capital required or goods 
to buy, no agency or soliciting. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, 
Mass. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 








“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A BUSI- 
NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
from .pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 
You need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin 
+ & Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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\ \ THEN the “‘marriage in the mountains’’ of 
‘ _ the Pacific and the Atlantic was solemnized in 
1869, a nation rejoiced. 

On that memorable day the last spike—a golden one— 
was driven, uniting the two sections which spanned the 
Continent. New York and California met. 

All over the country the telegraph recorded the tap—tap—tap 
of the sledges as they drove the spike. It was a national holiday 
of thanksgiving. ; 

For the Union Pacific was a federal project—designed by wise 
men to bind the Union together. 

‘Without such a road,” said President Buchanan in 1857, “we can- 
not protect California and our Pacific possessions against invasion.” 

And Lincoln, the next president, saw the necessity for such security. 

The Act of Congress creating the Union Pacific specified that 
“the government shall at all times have the preference in the use of 


it for transporting troops and munitions of war.” 


The Supreme Court has held that this road is a “military necessity 
* * * * national undertaking for national purposes.” 

Time has dimmed the origin of this road. But the directors of 
the Union Pacific have never ceased to regard this great system as 
a national institution. 

The Union Pacific has kept faith with the Nation by spending 
scores of millions for improvements, making this line not only fit 
for war, but super-fit tor peace. 

The Union Pacific is ready for its Country’s call. 


The people of the West will celebrate fittingly the soth anniversary 
of the driving of the golden spike in the summer of 1919 in Ogden. 








For information write to Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Union Pacific System, Chicago. 


Y, Driving 
Golden Spike in 1869 
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1000-Lb. 
Station 
Wagon 


$925 
f.o.b.Detroit 


1917 


Delivers Car 





1000-Lb. 
Express 


f.o.b.Detroit 


.o.b.Detrolt 


Studebaker Commercial Cars 


TUDEBAKER is one of the largest producers 


of motor delivery equipment in the world. 


Studebaker has had sixty-five years’ expe- 
rience in manufacturing vehicles. 

Studebaker has been i Comniercial Cars 
for many years. 

Studebaker makes a complete line. of Commer- 
cial Cars ranging in capacity from 1,000. pounds 
to 1 ton. 

Studebaker builds practically every part of 
Studebaker Commercial Cars in its own factories, 
even including the bodies. Studebaker thus in- 
sures uniform excellence in every part. 

In addition to the models illustrated, Stude- 
baker builds Chasses especially designed for 
Hearse, Police Patrol, Ambulance and Fire Appa- 
ratus purposes. 

In 1916, Studebaker produced more complete 
Commercial Cars for domestic use than any other 
manufacturer. 

The United States Government is a large user 
of Studebaker Commercial Cars. 

Studebakers are used by nationally known mer- 
chants and manufacturers who selected Stude- 
bakers because of proven efficiency and economy. 


Renowned merchandisers catering to the most 
exclusive trade use Studebaker Commercial Cars 
because the quality and distinctive appearance of 


Studebaker Commercial Cars is in keeping with 
high-class merchandising methods: 

Studebaker Commercial Cars are economical 
to operate—their gasoline consumption in ratio 
to carrying capacity is low——their tire mileage 
consistently high. 

Studebakers are durable—their high quality 
keeps them continuously in service. 

Studebaker has twenty-one Branch Houses and 
thousands of dealers equipped to give service to 
owners of Studebaker Commercial Cars. 

- Studebaker repair parts are conveniently obtain- 
able in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

Studebaker Commercial Cars are completely 
equipped, including Electric Starter, Electric 
Lights, Vacuum Feed, Oil and Gasoline Gauges, 
Windshield, Tire Carriers and Speedometer. 

Studebaker operates a complete Statistical De- 
partment. This Department has compiled exact 
statistics based on the actual delivery experience 
of hundreds of merchants all over the country. It 
will furnish on request, without obligation on your 
part, information concerning operating costs. It 
will give you practical assistance in solving your 
delivery and transportation problems. 

Your Studebaker dealer will be glad to demon- 
strate to your complete satisfaction the value to 
you of Studebaker motor delivery equipment. 

Write today for literature and detailed infor- 
mation. 


S27 UDEBAKER 


DETROIT. MICH. 


Address all correspondence to South Bend 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


16-Passen- 5 1-Ton 
ger "Bus y Express 
1 


f.0.b.Detroit 


$1500 
i.o.b.Detroit 

















GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY 


TRUCKS 


Built in all practical sizes—34-ton to 5-ton capa- 
city—six sizes in all—each size better suited 
than all the rest for a certain class of work. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Company 


PONTIAC, MICH. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 








Why United States 
‘Solid Truck’ Tires? 


Because they save you money by 
giving you more mileage throug 
their greater durability; 

Because they cut costs: by length- 
ening the life of your expensive truck 


mechanism through their greater 
resiliency; 

Because their enormous and 
steadily growing sales increases, far 
in excess of any corresponding sales 
increases in motor trucks, prove them 
to be the popular choice of hard- 
headed business men who are looking 
for maximum results at minimum 
outlay. 

Write us TO-DAY to tell you why 
United States ‘Solid Truck’ Tires are 
YOUR tires, and also about our 
nation-wide service stations. Dealers 
and Branches everywhere. 


United States Tire Company 
1790 Broadway, New York 




















